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THE DUTCHMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF 


BY 


PART FIRST. 
A gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 


Neither a woman, nor a child. 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Two or three characters, and one or two 
short passages, of this novelette, may be re- 
cognized by some readers as acquaintances 
of a former day. It seems therefore neces- 
sary the author should state, that the pro- 
duction has been the work of occasional pe- 
riods, of a few days each, during the last 
six years; and that between four and five 
years ago, acouple of chapters of it, one of 
which is now embodied in tie first and the 
other in the second part, were published in a 
periodical work then under his direction, 
with the title of ‘‘ Passages from the Chron- 
icles of the Dutch Village.’” These, with 
an extract called ‘* The Dutch Philosopher,”’ 
given subsequently in a magazine of very 
limited circulation, make up the amount of 
what has heretofore appeared in print. 

The whole production has been revised, 
and almost entirely re-written, within a few 
months, with the intention of giving it to the 
public in the usual form of such works: but 
the author’s connection with the Hesperian, 
formed since the first indulgence of that in- 
tention, and his determination to give to this 
periodical the benefit of all his efforts, have 
induced him to adopt the present mode of 
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THE EARLY EMIGRANTS. 


WILLIAM D. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


GALLAGHER. 


publication. ‘The division of the tale here 
given, comprehends about one-fourth of the 
whole. ‘The remaining Parts will be pub- 
lished, one each month, in three consecutive 
numbers of the magazine, immediately fol- 
lowing this. 

The **Admiral’s Daughter,”’ the ‘* Cour- 
tier’s Daughter,”’ the “‘ Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter,’ and so many other daughters, have 
been ‘‘ brought out”’ of late, that an altera- 
tion in the title of this novelette would per- 
haps be politic and in good taste; but as the 
‘* Dutchman’s Daughter’’ was born in se- 
cret, and christened in the presence of afew 
friends, long before either of those fair dam- 
sels appeared upon the stage of life, the au- 
thor feels no disposition to fee the parson 
anew, or convoke the legislature to deliberate 
upon a change of her name. 

Without further word, he now commits 
the production to the good graces of readers, 
and the tender mercies of critics, and at once 
stands aside to let those pass on, whom this 
has been written to introduce. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ARRIVAL AT THE SWAN, 


Some twelve years ago, the Dutch Village, 
considered in any aspect whatever, was one 
of the finest and handsomest towns im all the 
‘‘Far West;”’? and among the many agree- 
able things which appertained unto it, were 
two that can not be found every day, geareh 
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where you will: viz., an Inn comfortable at 
all times, and an Inn-Keeper ever obliging 
and polite. 

It was between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon of a fine spring day, that 
Derrick Vandunk, the landlord of Tue 
Swan, sat in the ample hall of his inn, with 
his face buried in his hands, his elbows rest- 
ing upon his knees, and his fect braced upon 
the front round of his chair. He was alone, 
and his senses were wrapt in revery, or re- 
pose. He had been thinking of other, and 
younger days; and under the remembrance 
of what had been, and been “ most dear,”’’ 
but could never be again, had grown pensive, 
and then melancholy.— The bést of us, who 
have gray hairs in our heads, are affected in 
like manner, on occasions, and can readily 
pardon the landlord his present dereliction. 

A horse and rider drew up by the old-fash- 
ioned rack in front of The Swan. 

‘‘ Landlord,” 

No answer. 

“* Landlord—I say ! Halloo!”’ 

But the landlord was not yet ready to leave 
the pleasant land of dreams. The traveler 
threw his bridle-rein over the rack, and dis- 
mounted. He entered the hall, passed its 
slumbering lord, and seized the bell-rope. 
The metal answered sonorously to his pull; 
when the inn-keeper started wildly from his 
seat, and leapt to the door. 

‘A sudden summons from the world of 
dreams,’’ said the traveler,—a tall, hand- 
some, and genteelly-dressed youth,—smi- 
ling pleasantly. ‘I beg pardon’?—— 

** Not at all,’’ interrupted the landlord, in 
amoment collecting his scattered senses, and 
asking ‘*a thousand pardons”’ himself. 

**Show me to a comfortable room,”’ said 
the youth, ‘‘and have my horse put up.”’ 

“Yes, sir—this way. Will you have 
dinner ?”’ 

“Do you take Swpper late, or early? ”’ 

“* Early—quite so.”’ 

‘Then, as I am more tired than hungry, I 
will wait for that, and in the mean time take 
alittle rest. But have my horse well looked 
to at once, for he has carried me far to-day. 
We shall perhaps tarry with you some 
time.”’ 

“Shall be glad of your company, sir.— 
This is your room; and I "low you’ll find it 
what may be called comfortable. But shall 
J not bring up your saddle-bags?”’ 

‘If you please—I had entirely forgotten 
them’ 
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The landlord ran down Stairs, and almost 
instantly reappeared with the bags. ‘If 
you want anything, you will find me within 
hearing ;’’ and he left the traveler to himself. 

Nicholas Cunningham was a native of the 
Land of the Pilgrims, and this was his first 
visit to the West. He had come, however, 
not as a visitor, but an emigrant. He was 
a young man, of excellent education, respect- 
able connections, and pure moral charac- 
ter, but of limited means; and he was now 
abroad from the home of his birth, to become 
the artificer of his own fortunes in a land of 
strangers. 

Cunningham was one of a very numerous 
class of young emigrants to the West: the 
offspring of honest and industrious parents, 
in the New-England States, who have been 
well trained from habit as well as principle, 
and received a good education as their main, 
and often their only, patrimony.——With this, 
and enterprising spirits, they start for the 
‘‘Sunny South,” or the “Far West,’ to 
shape their fortunes as they best can. The 
new States receive no worthier accessions ; 
and the ingenuity and perseverance of such 
emigrants, seldom go long unrewarded. 
With minds well stored and rigidly disci- 
plined, many of them fix their attentions 
upon the professions—one that of divinity, 
another that of medicine, a third that of law; 
and being without money, they spread 
themselves through the interior of the States, 
and take up such schools as they can get, as 
a means of support while pursuing their stu- 
dies. Diligent, it may be said by nature, 
their progress is rapid, notwithstanding the 
hours devoted to the teaching of others; and 
in a few years after fixing themselves in their 
new homes, they may be seen in the pulpit, 
at the bar, and among the most successful 
practitioners of the healing art. 

One of this numerous class, as has been re- 
marked, was Cunningham. He had come to 
the West, at the age of twenty-one, here to 
build a fortune, if honorable exertions could 
achieve so much, and to win a name, if fine 
talents and untiring assiduity could receive 
their reward. His present wish was to set- 
tle in some thriving town, and to take upon 
himself for a time the charge of an Academy. 

The young New-Englander tarried at The 
Swan day after day, and week after week, 
reading the few works he could get hold of 
that treated of the history, resources, extent, 
and character of the West, writing letters to 
his friends in New-England, and riding 
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about the country in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage. Apparently, he had no object other 
than that of enjoying himself; but in reality 
he had taken a great liking to the place, and 
to those of its inhabitants whose acquain- 
tance he had made,—and he contemplated 
becoming a resident. He had mentioned 
this intention to several gentlemen, and also 
his desire of getting up a school in the vil- 
lage, could pupils enough be obtained to af- 
ford him a comfortable living, for a year or 
two; and, with advice from them to remain 
fora while, he received a partial promise of 
such a situation as he wished. 

There were many considerations, to make 
a residence in the Dutch Village desirable to 
Cunningham. As will be seen hereafter, he 
had been something of a misanthropist, and 
much of a dreamer, within the walls of his 
college; and his occasional minglings with 
the ambitious and vain and _ pence-loving 
world about him, had tended in no degree to 
cure him of what was perhaps a constitu- 
tional disease. But here, in the budding 
wilderness, he found himself in the midst 
of a simple and an unsophisticated race of 
men; for the most part uneducated, it is 
true, and often rude to a degree, but frank, 
honest, and hospitable; and to cast his lot 
among such beings, would be a very reali- 
zation of one of the most cherished dreams 
of a former day: that dream, which so ma- 
ny warm temperaments have indulged; that 
dream, with which so many enthusiastic na- 
tures have set out in life, only to be disap- 
pointed at every step, and chilled to misan- 
thropy, or educated to a better knowledge of 
mankind; that dream, which is so beautiful 
as a dream, but is doomed, alas! never to 
become anything but a dream; that dream, 
of HUMAN REGENERATION, from which so 
many in all ages have awoke worsted, dis- 
gusted, and perhaps embittered for life. 

Cunningham found his host much to his 
liking ; and the frankness with which, soon 
after his arrival, he had acquainted the Inn- 
keeper with his principal object in seeking 
the West, and the freedom with which, sub- 
sequently, he unfolded his plans for the fu- 
ture, had secured him a high place in the 
estimation of the latter. Derrick Vandunk 
was a spare, loquacious little Dutchman, of 
considerable humor, and great good-nature. 
He was now some fifty years old—hbaving 
grown gray as a publican, (and sinner, the 
temperance societies would add.) ‘The rep- 
utation of his bar and table spread far 


around, and with him always put. up the 
better sort of travelers in whose rout lay the 
Dutch Village. His oceupation had thrown 
him so much into company, of various de- 
scriptions, that he had now very little of the 
Dutchman about him, either in appearance 
or tongue: a fortunate thing for Cunning- 
ham, as it.had been for others before him; 
for never took true lover more delight in des- 
canting upon the charms of his mistress, 
than did old Derrick in regaling travelers 
and new settlers with anecdotes and stories 
of the early days of the village and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Cunningham was greatly interested in the 
history of the Old Dutch Settlement; and 
no small portion of his letters home, about 
this time, was occupied with the reminis- 
cences of his host, and his own comments 
upon them and him. Inasmuch as some of 
the chief of the old settlers figure a little 
conspicuously hereafter, in our narrative, it 
may not be uninteresting to look back some 
twenty or thirty years, and devote a few pa- 
ges to occurrences of that period, 


CHAPTER Il. 


EARLY CHRONICLES. 


Yzars agone,—from the relations of old 
Derrick to Cunningham, it must have been 
somewhere about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century,—a number of families of Penn- 
sylvania Germans determined to pull up old 
stakes, and seek the World beyond the Moun- 
tains. Whether they had been striekén 
with the mania which about that time, ora 
few years after, raged so extensively under 
the name of ‘western fever,’’ or were am- 
bitious of founding a city in the Wilderness, 
tradition saith not: but they emigrated ima 
body; and after various and divers peregri- 
nations, and much-searching after one of the 
finest parts of this land of promise, they 
eventually made choice of a tract of rich bot- 
tom-land, in the interior of one of our west- 
ern commonwealths. And here, on a calm 
evening in the early part of Autumn, the sub- 
stantial Dutchmen pitched their tents upon 
either side of a beautiful little stream, which, 
after almost numberless sweeps, and tumb- 
lings, and rushings, and curves of all kinds, 
debouched into one of the tributaries of the 
noble Ohio. , 

The emigrants were, in all, some forty or 
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‘fences, and fuel; 
next year, the genial sun shone upon culti-| 
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fifty families. Some of them were wealthy 
and staunch agriculturists—two or three 
were ingenious mechanics—all were held 
respectable and industrious. ‘The giant tree 
and the lithe sapling fell at the strokes of 
their sinewy arms, and were rapidly con- 
verted into dwelling-houses, barns, stables, 
and by midsummer the 


vated fields, and meadow-lands dotted with 
tethered horses, full-uddered cows, fleecy 
flocks, and a numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing colony of the spotted, compact, short- 
legged guinea-pig. The ‘‘settlers’’ were 
a contented and thriving community; and 
they cultivated their well-chosen alluvial 
farms, ate their savory sour-crout, drank 
their sparkling crab-cider, and smoked their 
long crooked pipes, in pastoral simplicity, 
and blissful ignorance of the rest of the 
world. 

This enviable state of things continued 
for a number of years; but in course of 
time, word of their good fortune traveled 
back over the Alleghanies, and reached the 
ears of their former acquaintances. ‘The 
consequence was, that new emigrants soon 
began to flow into the neighborhood, and 
settle around them; and those who had ori- 
ginally ‘‘located’’ the tract of country, 
were thus in a few years completely hem- 
medin. ‘The premonitory symptoms of a 
country town,—such as a smithy, a shoe- 
shop with several lasts strung upon a wax- 
end at the door, a grocery with hickory 
brooms displayed about the entrance, and 
papers of coffee, sugar and spices, pasted 
in the window, a tavern where food, lodg- 
ing and liquors, were kept for man, and 
stabling and provender for horses, and a 
“store”? with a strip of red calico hung 
above the door and fluttering in the wind,— 
had made their appearance. ‘These ‘im- 
provements”’ happened to be upon a beauti- 
ful site, where the corners of four farms 
eame together; and, at the suggestion of 
Derrick Vandunk, then a bustling little bo- 
dy in whose veins German and Irish bioods 
got along together in greater harmony than 
they had in his father’s house, the ‘black- 
smith, shoemaker, grocer and store-keeper, 
undertook to get up a town in real earnest. 
For the purpose of setting forth the advan- 
tages which such a measure promised, they 
by turns spent several days in perambula- 
ting the ‘settlement,’’ and enlightening the 
people. They met with considerable oppo- 





sition; but having brought three of the four 
owners of the aforesaid farms to their way 
of thinking, a meeting was called, to be 
holden one “week after the day of notice, to 

consider of the propriety of laying off a 
town-plat upon that site. 

The week passed; and early on the day 
| of the meeting, the whole male population 
of the “+ settlement” began to converge to 
i point upon which it was proposed to 
lay off the town. Before noon, various 
knots of earnest- -looking individuals were 
seers in the vicinity of the smithy, 
about the door of the grocery, before the 
= arrayed store, in the bar-room of the 


tavern, and elsewhere; and what with the 
charging of pipes, the clouds of smoke, the 
clatter of tongues, and the neighing of hor- 
ses, such an ado was created as had never 
before disturbed the solitude of those pri- 
meval regions. 

The busiest pair of legs anywhere to be 
seen, were those of the gratified publican, 
Derrick Vandunk. ‘The rudely traced let- 
ters of this worthy’s sign—Zntertainment 
for Man and Beast—stared every thirsty 
yeoman and every hungry animal in the 
face; and long before the arrival of the hour 
at which the meeting was to be opened for 
business, his somewhat spacious log bar- 
room was crowded with a motley assem- 
blage. Derrick was but a reeent comer; 
yet he had seen a good deal of the world, 
been engaged in several kinds of business, 
and improved by not a little mingling with 
his kind a natural acuteness of intellect,— 
and he well knew how to win the favor and 
operate upon the prejudices of the beings 
by whom he was surrounded. His active 
little body was everywhere in a twinkling, 
and he had a word or a joke for ey ery one 
with whom he came in contact. He made 
many personal friends among the crowd, 
and ‘changed the sentiments of a number 
who had been originally much opposed to 
his suggestion respecting a town. 

Excitement ran high, in doors and out; 
and ovet by the smithy, one old gentleman 
of ponderous dimensions, who was regarded 


as the leader of the anti-town men, and of 


whom we shall see and hear more by-and- 
by, did not seruple to declare, that the whole 
was a trick of the scheming Vandunk, got- 
ten up to empty his whiskey barrels and 
fill his pockets. ‘There were not a few of 
this same way of thinking; but a large ma- 
jority of the settlers were disposed to give 
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the inn-keeper credit for superior intelli-| more than all did he object to the site cho- 
gence, enterprise, and public spirit. . |sen: his farm was one of the four which 
The elderly individual above alluded to, | cornered wpon it; he was now snugly set- 
rejoiced in the euphonious appellation of| tled down, and in easy circumstances ; and 
Yohonnes Vantyle. Yohonnes belonged} he had no mind to have his fruit-trees elub- 
to the original band of emigrants, and was | bed, his grain trampled down, and his quiet 
a native of one of the most inveterate and| disturbed, by permitting a town to be plant- 
decided German spots in the Penn state.|ed under his nose—not a bit of it—and it 
He was, in all things, a thorough-going| should n’t be done! 
anti-innovator. Oldcustoms he held sacred,| Yohonnes here returned his pipe to his 
and old manners he venerated: and a wish} mouth, folded his arms, hitched about a lit- 
to change one’s condition, was to him the| tle, and looked defiance upon his adversaries. 
strongest evidence of a weak mind. ‘The| Several commenced replying to him, but all 
vis inertie was a part of both his spiritual| yielded to the inn-keeper. Derrick Van- 
and his corporeal nature; and how he hadj|dunk’s nervous little body could not keep 
ever been induced to join the emigrating} its seat, although those who had preceded 
party, and leave his ‘*Pennsylvania Home’’| him in the discussion, had set him a digni- 
for the wilds of the ‘‘Far West,’’ remains| fied example, by not leaving theirs. He 
a mystery to this day. therefore rose, a smile of triumph already 
The hour arrived, and the meeting was | spreading over his visage, and began at once 
opened with due formality by the store-| upon his opponent’s nose. He built quite 
keeper, the shoe-maker, and the publican, | an argument upon the old gentleman’s pro- 
to whom every one seemed to defer in| boscis, so propitiously marshalled into the 
this matter. Hans Van Schickle, an elder-| melee of disputation. He contended, that 
ly gentleman, and owner of one of the four} the fact of the aforesaid nose being of alto- 
farms whose corners made the town site, | gether unrivalled dimensions, ought to in- 
first spoke in favor of the embryo village. | duce its possessor to be more charitable and 
He was followed by Oloffe Keiser and Pelt| accommodating. The advantages, he ob- 
Baumgartner, proprietors of two other of the| served with an air of much earnestness, of 
aforesaid plantations, who simply echoed| planting the town under his friend’s nose, 
his sentiments. All eyes were now turned} would be many; and not one of the least of 
upon Yohonnes Vantyle, proprietor of the| them, this: that a very eonsiderable outlay 
fourth. ‘There had as yet been no show of| for lightning-rods would thus be spared, as 
opposition, Yohonnes being expected to| the magnificent member of the gentleman’s 
lead off. This worthy therefore clutched| body under consideration, would constitute 
his never-abandoned pipe firmly in his right| an ample protection from the angriest ra- 
hand, and commenced a furious assault upon | gings of the elements. And moreover,— 
the measure, and upon those who advocated | he continued, inclining his body slightly to- 
it; but with especial good-will and hearti-| wards Yohonnes,—who could caleulate the 
ness did he belabor the little publican. Like | amount of benefit that might result to the 
the onset of an April storm, the beginning| community, from every family having its 
of his speech was the fiercest part. He| bacon smoked without trouble or expense ! 
soon cooled down a little, and took a not These arguments were deemed irresisti- 
unreasonable view of the matter. Villages, | ble, in one sense, by a large majority of 
he thought, were but cities in miniature.| those present; and as the speaker took his 
They were certain nurseries of vice, and| seat, shouts of applause rent the air. But 
immorality of all kinds: therefore did he| strong as they were, and powerfully as they 
object to the measure. ‘The notion had| appealed to Yohonnes’s finer feelings, and to 
originated with a twopenny vender of strong | his public spirit, he remained unconvinced. 
drinks: therefore no good could come of it. | —The inclination of the speaker’s body to- 
Already had their yet peaceable neighbor-| wards the old gentleman, caused every eye 
hood been visited by yankee pedlars, and| to turn in that direction; when, lo! the ob- 
foreign speculators: therefore, to build a|ject of interest could no where be seen. 
town would be to invite such beings to take|'The cause of this was, that during the 
up their abode among them, who would in| whole of his opponent’s harangue, he had 
time corrupt the morals of their children,| been so valorously engaged with his pipe, 
and cheat them out of their property. But! as, when it was concluded, to be complete- 
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ly wrapped up in the dense mantle of his 
own smoke. 

Whisperings quickly passed round, partic- 
ularly among the younger members of the 
Diet, that, as a punishment for his obstinacy, 
the good St. Nicholas had turned Yohonnes 
into a Dutch fog. But the opposer of the 
town-plat measure, soon gave them ocular 
demonstration, that he was yet flesh and 
blood in the land of the living ; for, emerging 
from the cloud in which he had been shroud- 
ed, he flourished his pipe in one hand and a 
huge cane in the other, and made rapid strides 
towards the eulogical inn-keeper. ‘That 


. . ° | 
worthy, however, having no contemptible 


opinion of Yohonnes’s bodily prowess, 
thought it best, as Cunningham expressed 
the idea in one of his letters, not to remain 
to see his argumenitum ad nosem demolish- 
ed by an argumentum ad hominem. He 
therefore effected a hasty retreat. 

Yohonnes now addressed the meeting 
again, at times valiantly flourishing his cane 
and pipe, and making the ears of his auditors 
tingle. He concluded, by saying that his 
determination was unalterably fixed, against 
giving his sanction to the town-plat measure, 
or permitting any portion of the contempla- 
ted town to be built upon his property ; and, 
his heart filled with indignation, he sat in sul- 
len. silence, deigning to cast a look or bestow 
awordupon not one of those by whom he 
was surrounded. But Yohonnes had his 
weak points, as well as others. How full 
soever a Dutchman’s heart may be, there is 
always alittle corner ready for money. So 
when, a little time after the old gentleman 
had quit speaking, it was plainly represented 
to him by afriend, that he might in a few 
years increase his present riches several fold, 
by the sale of town-lots, he turned on his seat 
with aquick motion, opened his eyes wider 
than they had ever been stretched before, and 
pricked up his ears till they felt like a couple 
of young horns: then quietly re-charging his 
exhausted pipe, he gravely remarked, “ Vell, 
vell—if it pes for te puplic goot, I cares no- 
ting!’’ and looked about with the air of one 
who has made an individual sacrifice for the 
general welfare. ‘The young stared, his op- 
ponents wondered, and his colleagues were 
thunder struck ; but these, seeing their lea- 
derso suddenly desert them and go over to 
the enemy, gave up in despair—and no fur- 
ther opposition was attempted. 

The matter was now soon put to vote; 
and alarge majority decided in favor of lay- 


$ 
ing off the town-plat. At as early a day as 
possible, this was done; and before two years 
had rolled round, this nucleus of what is now 
arich and populous county, had received in- 
to its bosom several hundred additional ‘set 
tlers.’” Among them were the ingenious and 
stirring New-Englander, the industrious and 
enterprising Midlander, and the fortune-seek- 
ing son of ** Caledonia the wild.”” Yohon- 
nes Vantyle in good time became a man of 
much wealth. In after years, he did not re- 
gret that the town had been ‘“ planted under 
his nose ,”’ but he never forgave the waggish 

little inn-keeper for jesting with his nasal 

proportions and his smoking propensities. 

And thus, assuming Derrick Vandunk to 

| be good authority and Nicholas Cunningham 
a careful chronicler, originated the Dutch 
Village. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


VILLAGE CHARACTERS. 


‘‘'T'wenTy years!”’ halfsaid and half sighed 
the Inn-keeper, the day he related to Cun- 
ningham most of the particulars contained in 
the preceding chapter; ‘it’s a long time, 
young gentleman, and yet it seems but a day. 
[low you calkilate to live more ’an that time 
yet, sir; an’ if you do, call to mind this day, 
and remember that on it old Derrick Van- 
dunk told you, what you’ll then know to be 
true, that, no odds how you look upon the 
world now, or feel towards it, the whole char- 
acter of you. thoughts ’Il then be totally chan- 
ged. I don’t say you'll find it worse than 
you ’re now afraid it is, nor better than you 
hope it *ll get—but you wont find it what you 
expect to, no odds what thatis. I’m com- 
fortable-like here, you see, and purty well 
off; but it al’ays gives me the melancholies 
to look back—and I can’t tell why. It’s”— 

‘‘Had you ever any children, Mr. Van- 
dunk ?”’ asked Cunningham. 

‘¢ No—the old woman and me’s lived to- 
gether, now, twenty—two—years; and 
she ’s just as good.asoul asever. No, sir, 
it’s not the loss of children, or friends, or 
anything o’ that sort. I sometimes think, 
it’s just *cause the way back ’s lined, as a 
man might say, with dead carcases: I mean 
the dreams we all have about the world, when 
young, and the calkilations we make of what 
we "ll do and be when we get older, and all 

| that—dropt off, sir, one at a time, and dead 
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as can be—and when we ’re old and look 
back a little, we see them scattered about eve- 
ry where, and that makes us melancholy. 
Theday you firstcame here, Mr. Cun———— 

But there ’s a traveler!’’ and away to the 
bell-rope, and then toe the rack after the 
horseman’s saddlebags, danced the sentimen- 
talizing landlord; and out, to indulge in a 
lonely ramble the train of thought which had 
just been started, went the young New-Eng- 
lander. 

Notwithstanding that his general character 
was that of a mirthful host who knew how to 
keep his customers in a good humor, and a 
prudent landlord who looked well to the main 
chance, yet Derrick Vandunk was at times 
much addicted to sentimentalizing and philo- | f 
sophising, as may be seen hereafter. At 
present we can only notice him, further, as 
one of the few of its original founders who 
still clung to the village. His ‘‘ Entertain- 
ment for Man and Horse”’ had long since been 
superseded by the Golden Swan which now 
displayed its rich plumage on his swinging 
sign-board ; and instead of the original log 
building, with its bar-room, dining-room, and 
parlor, all in one, a substantial stone-house 
rose upon the spot, of convenient structure, 
and with ample accommodations of all kinds. 

From the first, like almost everything in 
this region, the Dutch Village had grown ra- 
pidly apace; but the honest Dutchmen, 
much given to calculating pence, and devo- 
tedly attached to their pipes and cider, had 
at an early day lost their political ascendancy, 
and more recently their numerical preponder- 
ance. ‘The town was now nearly deserted 
of its original founders, and in their stead oc- 
cupied by a gay, bustling, and enterprising 
population. ‘The sturdy Germans, however, 
nearly all remained in the vicinity, too much 
attached to their fertile ‘‘ location,’’ and too 
well aware of its worth, to think of going 


‘‘ farther back,’’ with the tide of emigration: 


that was now flowingby them. Again, they 
were a contented and thriving community of 
husbandmen. Demagogues had told them 
that they constituted the very backbone of 
the country ; and though they could not ex- 
actly make out how that was, or what it 
meant, yet they doubted not that it signified 
something important, and allowed it to satis- 
fy them for the loss of political and municipal 
power. 

Our old acquaintance, Yohonnes Vantyle, 
lived about a mile from the village, on the 
most handsomely situated and best cultiva- 


ted lands any where in those regions. Yo- 
honnes was now a widower with an only 
surviving child. He had lost his wife, on 
whom he had doated with a high and pure 
love, about five years after the period of 
the foundation of the village. They had 
lived together some twenty years; and 
though he was of a rough nature, and his 
partner gentle and far beyond him in intelli- 
gence, yet had they liv ed happily. He was 
the son of a Pennsylvania farmer in good 
circumstances; she, an orphan of whom no- 
thing was known, but that she had been con- 
fided to the keeping of his mother, at the 
age of six or seven years, by a stranger in 
that part of the country, who was to return 
for her in the course of a week or two, but 
who was found two or three days after- 
wards, a few miles from the dwelling of the 
Vantyles, murdered and robbed. Publica- 
tion of the circumstance was made, far and 
wide; but nobody claimed the child, and 
after the lapse of a few months it was as far 
as possible metamorphosed into a little Dutch 
girl, by Dame Vantyle, and treated in every 
respect as one of her children. 

Yohonnes Vantyle was now a very dif- 
ferent being, from what we beheld him at the 
memorable convention which decided the 
fate of the village project. ‘T'wenty years, 
most of it passed i in bodily ease and inactivi- 
ty, and in the indulgence ‘of an appetite ever 
good, had almost doubled his diameter and 
ponderosity. He had become a man of very 
curious corporeal parts indeed. . The cir- 
cumference of the krout-barrel into which 
his legs were apparently morticed, and on 
the upper extremity of which a diminutive 
head was stuck behind a huge proboseis, 
was greater than the altitude of the entire ~ 
man. Yohonnes had at this time anepinion ~ 
that he was a man of the most remarkable. = 
cunning: he had, moreover, the gout, 
‘Though not able any longer to work 
his farm himself, he yet paid great attention 
to having his grounds well tilled, and his 
granaries well filled: he also exercised a 
like cireumspection over his appetite and 
stomach. In addition to his other worldly 
possessions, Yohonnes had an old oak chest 
—and he disliked exceedingly to unlock 
this, when the tax-gatherer made him a 
visit: for the simple reason, that it pained 
his heart to say ‘*farewell’’ to an old ac- 
quaintance. He liked just as little to see 
the dry-goods vender, as the tax gatherer: 
for a guinea was a much greater favorite 
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16 
with him, than a shop-keeper’s receipt for 
four dollars sixty-six cents. Yet with these, 
and some other similar peculiarities, Y ohon- 
nes Vantyle was generally much liked: for 
he was hospitable at all times, and on occa- 
sions liberal to a degree. 

‘There resided in the village at this time, 
one Clymer Clymers, who reported him- 
self a native of Bristol, England, and who, 
according to his own account, had been in 
the United States about five years. No- 
thing, save what he told himself, was 
known of him except for the last twenty- 
four months, all which time he had spent 
in the village, as a poster of books, teacher 
of penmanship, cleanser and drawer of teeth, 
school-master, and-so-forth. ‘This Clymers 
was one of a class of personages, two or 
three specimens of which, perhaps, cross 
one’s path in the course of a life time. He 
was an ill-bred, bustling, strutting little fel- 


low, who was always thrusting his diminu- 


tive figure into everybody’s presence, and 
interesting himself in everybody’s business. 
There was nothing which he did not know 
better than any one else, and nothing which 
he could not de—but pursue some reputable 
ealling for a livelihood, and cease meddling 
with the affairs of other people.—A coun- 
try town is the best theater in the world 
for such a dignitery’s performances. He 
there finds the right kind of materials to 
work with, and proper stuff in abundance to 
_@perate upon. While he is successful in 
' $ereéning himself from observation, he may 
move the puppets of society about at piea- 
sure, and much to the astonishment of all 
beholders: but so soon as he suffers him- 
self to be caught working the wires, the 
**Punch and Judy”’ game is up.—Clymers 
had run quite a successful career of mis- 
chief-making; but he had of late had so ma- 
ny eyes upon him, that he was unable to 
elude observation; and about the time of 
Cunningham’s arrival, he had rendered him- 
self very unpopular among the more intelli- 
nt portion of the community. 

In nearly all things a counterpart to Cly- 
mer Clymers, was Miss Henrietta Simper, 
a maiden lady of the village, who had a hand- 
some little property, lived in a pleasant lit- 
tle cottage, and paraded through the streets, 
in a mincing gait, a not uncomely little body. 
Miss Simper and Mr. Clymers had for 
some time been on what are usually called 
«¢intimate terms;”’ and it had of late been 
given out by the elderly ladies of the village, 
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in tea-table gossip, that the man was pro- 
digiously smitten with the woman, or her 
snug cottage-home with its handsome 
grounds, and that the woman was no wise 
loth to give the man right and title to the 
real property, in consideration of his taking 
with it the personal incumbrance.—Tea is a 
great quickener of the fancy; too much, 
therefore, of what passes between ladies 
over their cups, should never be received as 
gospel truth. In the present case, how- 
ever, it may be presumed there was a foun- 
dation for what was said with respect to Mr. 
Clymers and. Miss Simper; for the former 
had a very correct notion of the value of 
lands and tenements, and the latter had 
reached that ‘* certain age’? when the taste 
is not apt to be very fastidious. 

There was in the village at this time, a 
very respectable school, dignified, in the 
spirit of the age, with the title of Academy ; 
and over this had presided, for about five 
months, Mr. Clymer Clymers. As has 
been stated, the little Bristolian had become 
unpopular with those who furnished to the 
school its principal support; and the gen- 
tlemen to whom Cunningham, at the time 
entirely ignorant of this fact, had mentioned 
his desire to become a teacher, considered 
the present an excellent opportunity of get- 
ting rid of one whose incompetency as an 
instructer was fast becoming apparent to all. 
They immediately consulted with others, 
then convinced themselves of Cunningham’s 
merits as a man and qualifications as a teach- 
er, and soon determined that he should sue- 
ceed the present incumbent of the Academy 
preceptorship. 

About a week after this, Clymers receiv- 
ed from the proper authorities a note, re- 
questing him to resign his situation. It was 
couched in respectful language, but hinted 
at various matters displeasing to the trustees 
and others, which the pedagogue knew it 
was impossible for him to explain to the 
satisfaction of any one. He therefore re- 
plied, on the instant, that he had some time 
before come to the determination to retire at 
the @xpiration of the quarter then nearly 
through, and ‘was glad his views coincided 
so well with those of his employers! 

The time elapsed, and-@lymers withdrew 
from the preceptorship. ‘The situation was 
offered to Cunningham, and by him imme- 
diately and gladly accepted. With the 
commencement of the new session, he en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties as 
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Preceptor. A few weeks sufficed to con- 
vince the trustees that they had made a 
most happy change in the head of their 
school, and confided the important trust 
which Cunningham now held, to one every 
way worthy of it. The young New-Eng- 
lander was somewhat diffident, and rather 
retiring in his habits: nevertheless, having 
inspired very general confidence in his abil- 
ity as a teacher, and his worth as a man, he 
won rapidly upon the esteem of the villa- 
gers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE VANTYLE HOMESTEAD. 


Axsovut a mile from the Dutch Village, 
ran a limpid and beautiful little stream, 
called Rock-Hollow creek. It wound 
handsomely through the tract of country 
which had been ‘‘located’’ by the compa 
ny of emigrants, as mentioned in a prece- 
ding chapter. Much of its course was 
through a beautiful district of forest and 
meadow land; but occasionally its shores 
were rugged and picturesque. Near the 
village, it bounded over a rocky bed, and 
shot through a dark and wild ravine: hence 
the name, bestowed upon it by the first set- 
tlers. After a course like this of several 
hundred yards, the rocky and abrupt shores 
gradually disappeared, a handsome forest of 
beech, hickory, walnut and maple, stretched 
along upon one side, and upon the other cul- 
tivated grounds sloped gently up towards 
the village. 

These latter were the possession of Yo- 
honnes Vantyle. Some forty or fifty acres 
of delightful southern slope, lay along the 
water-course for a considerable distance, im- 
mediately after the termination of the rocky 
ravine. It was near the center of this, that 
the family mansion of the Vantyles display- 
ed its long white piazza, and substantial 
stone walls. It was a commodious and 
somewhat tasty structure, the building of 
which had consumed not a little of the pro- 
ceeds of the town lots aforementioned. It 
was familiarly called, from its position, the 
Hollow-House; and a more pleasantly situ- 
ated mansion, no one would wish to ramble 
around and lounge about of a summer’s 
day. A green lawn, dotted with an occa- 
sional pear, and plum, and cherry tree, 
spread in front, running nearly down to the 


creek, and terminating in a border of black- 
berry and rasp-berry bushes, that sprang up 
along the stone-hedge which inclosed the 
grounds in that direction. At one end of 
the house was a fine apple-orchard, and ‘at 
the other a fine peach-orchard. Immediate- 
ly in its rear, lay the well-arranged garden 
grounds, inclosed by a white paling fence ; 
and beyond them, the barn, stables, cribs, 
and other out-houses pertaining to an exten- 
sive farm, presented quite a group of varying 
structures, 

A few rods to the right of these, and 
standing alone, was an old and curious log 
building. A thick growth of burdock, and 
mullen, and tansy, had sprung up about it; 
and this, from appearance, had not been 
grubbed, or mowed, or trampled, for years. 
At one end of the cabin, a creeper-vine had 
grown up and multiplied a million-fold; at 
the other, a grape-vine had rivaled it; and 
the two met in embrace on the black clap- 
board roof, where, undisturbed by the 
pruning-knife, they had increased and min- 
gled scions for many a long year. The 
glass was broken out, and the chimney had 
tumbled down; but the window-sash re- 
mained, and were whole, and the hearth, 
though sunken and moss-grown, had not 
lost a stone. An occasional leaning post, 
and a high growth of weeds, alder, and cur- 
rant-bushes, indicated the direction and ex- 
tent of an old garden-spot; the pickets, 
some lying upon the ground rotten, others 
leaning against the rank shrubbery, were al- 
most hidden from view. Near the center 
of the spot, an old pear-tree had suffered so 
numerous a progeny to spring up from its 
roots, that all the sap was required to nour- 
ish them: if had consequently, years before, 
had its vitals torn out by its own descen- 
dants ; and it now stood a melancholy 
wreck, leafless, barkless, and almost branch- 
less,—surrounded by an ambitious growth 
of young trees, each striving to overtop its 
companions.—Such were the more striking 
appearances of the old garden-spot. Near 
one corner of it, was a neat enclosure of a 
few yards square, containing two graves 
covered with plain slabs. And around the 
whole—the decayed house, the venerable 
vines, the neglected garden, the skeleton 
tree, and the simple burial-place—there 
reigned an air of breathless quiet, and re- 
ligious repose. 

Here, in former times, had been the 


dwelling-spot of the Vantyles; the old log 
2 
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house was their original domicil in the 
West; in it had a son and a daughter been 
born to Yohonnes—the first of whom slum- 
bered beneath one of the slabs in the little 
inclosure; and here had a wife, the first 
love and the last of his honest heart, been 
taken from him, and consigned to the earth; 
side by side slept the wife and the son—the 
mother and the child. The house and 
the grounds, hallowed by many deep and 
tender recollections, and forever associ- 
ated with the memory of passions extin- 
guished, and dreams unrealized, and feel- 
ings now blunted, Yohonnes regarded with 
a sacredness, which permitted them never 
to be disturbed. 

Oh—tell me not that the rough garb co- 
vers only the rough bosom; nor that the 
rough bosom is not the abode of the kind- 
lier feelings, and the holier affections. I 
believe it not. “No: there be those at the 
plough and by the anvil, capable of the tru- 
est friendship, the holiest devotion, the most 
enduring love: a friendship, that shall not 
fail in the hour of trial—a devotion, that is 
unmingled with aught of worldly considera- 
tion—a love, that the grave alone shall sub- 
due. 

The only living being, in whose veins 
ran the blood of Y ohonnes Vantyle, was his 
daughter Mary, a girl at this time of some 
fifteen years. Of the early life of the Heir- 
ess of Rock-Hollow, I shall say but little. 
Left without a mother at a very early age, 
and about the same time deprived of ” 
brother, she became the one object of 
doating father’s love. And although a 
house-keeper was provided for the establish- 
ment sopn after her mother’s death, yet 
over her no authority was given; and for 
several years the summer days of the wild 
young thing, were spent culling and wreath- 
ing flowers in the garden, chasing butter- 
flies over the meadows, and sporting on the 
green lawn with two or three playmates of 
her own years and sex. Arrived at the 
age of nine or ten, she was sent for three or 
four quarters to a common English school 
in the Village. But she had so long been 
one of the principal sources of her fond pa- 
rent’s amusements, that he could ill bear to 
be separated from her so much as her atten- 
dance at school made necessary. He had 
originally consented to her going, only after 
the repeated and urgent solicitations of one 
of the parents of her young playmates, who 
had detected in the child indications of cha- 
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racter and intellect of a superior stamp.— 
And, himself without any education, and 
ignorant of the inestimable blessing of 
which he was depriving his child, he took 
her away from the school before she had 
gotten sufficiently advanced in the rudiments 
of learning to pursue her studies at home. 
Her mind, ever active and inquiring, had 
received a direction and an excitement du- 
ring her brief attendance at the school, 
which were not at once to be forgotten. 
She found much of her taste for former 
amusements gone, and became restless and 
unhappy, though she hardly understood 
anything of the cause. Several times she 
asked her father again to send her to school ; 
but he refused; and to escape a state of ex- 
istence which, without her knowing why, 
was now irksome and intolerable, she be- 
came a voluntary assistant of Katrina the 
house-keeper, and spent much of her time 
in domestic employments.—Content again 
took possession of her young bosom; and 
she soon became, much to the delight of her 
father, a rosy and romping little dairy-maid. 
At the age of fifteen, Mary Vantyle was 
not only the sprightliest, and tidiest, and ro- 
siest lass in the neighborhood, but she could 
make the best smear-case and sour-krout 
that were to be had within a month’s ride, 
and milk a cow in less time than any one 
else in the country. At quilting-parties and 
apple-cuttings she was always the ripest for 
a **play;”’ and at corn- -shuckings, to which 
in those early times our backwoods fair 
a| always turned out, the beaux of the village, 
and the sturdy younkers of the surrounding 
country, preferred standing by the side of 
Mary to being by that of any other damsel 
within their knowledge. A doubt of the 
propriety of yielding the mie forfeit for 
every red ear found by her companion, had 
never crossed her brain; and upon such oc- 
casions, she made no practice of burying 
her pretty cheek in her folded arms. She 
never, however, allowed the fortunate swains 
to overstep the strict boundaries of proprie- 
ty, as they were understood in those simple 
days, much as she set some of them to 
sighing and wooing: all was the result of 
her downright good common sense, pertness, 
and prettiness. ‘There was something per- 
fectly irresistible, in the expression of her 
roguish blue eye, the peach-blossom of her 
fair oval cheeks, and the easy naturalness of 
her manners; nell many an honest youth 
carried an aching heart in his breast, for 
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weeks after having stood by her at the corn- 
heap, sat by her at the apple-cutting, or 
rompt with her at the quilting- party. Still, 
as for sighing and wooing, or being wooed 
and sighed after, neither had ever given a 
moment’s uneasiness to the bew itching 
young heiress. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DUTCHMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Mary VANTYLE was a girl of spirit; and 
notwithstanding the veneration of her father 
for ancient usages, she had proved herself, 
in every sense, a complete and thorough- 
going innovator. The lower part of the 
Hollow-House, although Yohonnes reposed 
ihe most unlimited confidence in his old 
housekeeper Katrina, had recently been 
newly furnished under Mary’s immediate 
direction; and though some articles of the 
furniture did not sort so well with others as 
a good eye would desire, yet, for a wild 
country girl, who never, often as she had 
been in the houses of the better sort of peo- 
ple in the village, appeared to see anything 
but the capering kittens and the flowers on 
the mantle-piece, nor to think of anything 
but fun from morn till night, Mary had dis- 
played in the selection and arrangement not 
a little good taste. 

Nature sometimes plays very strange 
freaks with the members of the human 
family. We now sec a poor shoemaker 
elevated to a conspicuous place in the coun- 
cils of a great nation—now a roving printer 
taking his stand with the wisest and great- 
est philosophers the world has produced— 
now a notoriously idle student shaking the 
strong-holds of despotism with the power 
of his eloquence—now an unknown and in- 
digent orphan winning his way to the high- 
est trust within the bestowal of a free people 
—now a poor peasant girl seating herself at 
the side of an emperor, his espoused bride— 
and now a subaltern soldier hewing his way 
to a throne, dictating to princes and kings, 
and threatening to prostrate the liberties of 
the world. 

Such are some of the odd freaks of old 
Dame Nature. And in the instance now be- 
fore us, we behold her entering the domieil 
of an honest old Dutchman, and, notwith- 
standing his abhorrence of everything in the 
least degree different from what he has all 


his life been used to, turning the head of his 
daughter, tearing from her bosom, by the 
very roots, nearly every feature of the race 
from which she has sprung, and metamor- 
phosing the home of his old age into a like- 
ness of the rich and gay mansions of the 
vain and the foolish. 

The patriarch often sighed for the simple 
ways and solid enjoyments of a former day; 
but he could not find it in his heart, such 
was his love for his daughter, to deny her 
in what he saw contributed to her happi- 
ness. She was therefore at this early age 
mistress of herself at least, and had her 
own way in everything. The worst and 
hardest shock to the patriarch’s prejudices, 
however, had not yet arrived; but it was 
just at hand. 

"T'was a cool moonlight evening, in the 
latter part of August. In an old arm-chair, 
upon the back piazza of the Hollow-House, 
sat Yohonnes Vantyle, with his consoling 
pipe, which had been his constant eompa- 
nion formany years. Mary was absent ata 
small party in the neighborhood ; it was 
waxing well towards midnight, and he won- 
dered why she did not return. Two or 
three times he rose from his chair, waddled 
from one end of the piazza to the other, 
looked away into the still distanee, and lis- 
tened attentively to catch’ the wild laugh 
and the gay tones of his child. 

The absent came not; and wearied at 
length with his watching, the anxious parent 
threw himself into his chair, adjusted the 
stem of his pipe in his mouth and the bowl 
in his lap, and leaned back against the wall. 
In this position, he gave himself up entire- 
ly to revery and the influence of. the pre- 
cious weed; and it was not long till his 
senses were steeped in oblivion. From 
fixed habit, he still continued to draw at the 
pipe; but the issues of smoke were ‘few . 
and far between.” As these rose slowly 
above his head, and gathered themselves in- 
to curious forms, visions of strange shape 
thronged his waking fancy. After sundry 
disagreeable adventures in the land of 
dreams, he was suddenly carried to the 
pleasant banks of the Susquehanna. Here 
he lived over again the life of his boyhood 
—performing its labors with comparative 
ease and miraculous dispatch, and enjoying 
its sports with a hearty zest. Suddenly 
came on his young manhood—with its eares, 
and vexations, and disappointments, and its 
occasional gleams of the sunlight of joy, 
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Then flashed upon him, instantaneously 
and with almost blinding splendor, the pe- 
riod of his warm love—when he had wooed 
and won the pretty orphan girl, notwith- 
standing the disparity in their age, to be- 
come his bride. All was strange, and he 
felt bewildered. Surely there was no de- 
ception; it was his proper self; yonder 
was the substantial farm-house of his fathers 
—here swept the clear waters of the Susque- 
hanna—and there were the green banks of 
that beautiful river. He looked around, 
and started—for he now stood upon the 
very spot where he and his betrothed had 
plighted their faith, with burning words, 
and sealed it with their lips. But where 
was she? A melancholy feeling came over 
him, and he seated himself upon the grassy 
bank. A spell was upon him, and there 
was bitterness in it, and wonder, and fear, 
and a vague consciousness that all this had 
been, and that it was now butadream. He 
looked around again—and at the instant a 
light-hearted laugh broke upon his ear: he 
started, for it was that of his betrothed. 
Then came her gay tones, sweet and musi- 
cal—and next, her tidy person broke upon 
his vision. It was not a dream, then: this 
was the realiiy, and the indistinct impres- 
sion that all these things had been—that 
was the dream! ‘The betrothed had com- 
panions; but from these she paried, at 
some distance, and approached her lover 
alone. How beautiful did she appear to 
him—how much more beautiful than she 
had ever looked before. He sprang to his 
feet, and ran to meet her; he opened his 
arms, and received her within their em- 
brace; he pressed her to his bosom; and, 
as he felt her soft lips touch his own, his 
very extremities thrilled with a sensation 
of delight. He added fervor to his embrace, 
and ————~ 
‘QO, father—father !’’ shouted Mary Van- 
tyle, ‘‘how hard you squeeze me. I de- 
clare, I’ll never kiss you again!” 

‘‘Pauley! Pauley !”’ exclaimed the old 
man, releasing his daughter, and rising 
hastily, —*‘ ish tis you?”’ 

“Is itme? Why—father—for shame! 
—who did you think it was but me? Such 
a hugging! I shall never”’ 

‘‘] musht a’f peen treaming, sure! 
ven tid you get home, gall?” 

‘“A minute ago—My company have just 
left me, and aint out of sight yet—And I 
found you asleep, and came to kiss you 
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awake, and such a squeezing as you have 
given me—u-g-h!”’ 

‘*Never mind, gall. 
so?” 

‘‘Oh, we’d such a fine time, and so 
much fun! But I’ve got something to tell 
you. I’m going to school’”’ 

‘* No, no—tat’s nonsense.”’ 

‘‘Butlam. They turned off Old Cly- 
mers, you know, whom the girls hated so; 
and they say the new master gets them 
along so fast—and I mean to go to school 
again.”’ 

‘*No, no, Pauley: you can’t pe shpared. 
It ishn’t any ushe, any how?” 

‘¢ Yes, itis use. There was a book there 
to-night, called the—I forget what—but it 
had such a curious story in, of an old man 
named ’”’ 

‘Nonsense, gall! nonsense.”’ 


‘*No it wa’n’t nonsense, father. It 
was right curious; and the girls could all 
read but me and Sally Mentz—and I felt so 
ashamed! Sally may do as she pleases, 
but I mean to go to the school. Why, I 
shall hereafter feel so’ 


‘*Pshaw, gall! Vere ish te ushe! Te 
cows vill giff none more milk—te putter vill 
pring none more monish—te fruit vill grow 
none more faster—te krout vill pe none 
more petter—te ”’ 


‘‘T don’t care—I haven’t thought about 


But vat kept you 








it, till now, for ever so long—-Mon- 
day’s my birth-day, and then I mean to 
i 99 
go. 


‘‘ Go?—Go to ped, vixen, unt get up mit 
your senses,”’ said the parent a little angrily, 
as they entered the house. 


Something further passed, as they ascen- 
ded to their chambers; and ere they sepa- 
rated for the night, much as Yohonnes’s pre- 
judices were against such a step, he was 
compelled to consent to what he termed, and 
honestly considered, the ‘‘tam nonsense”’ 
of his daughter. Perhaps the old gentleman 
had heard something of the stories of Dr. 
Faustus; but be that as it may, he thought 
all learning was of the Evil One, and tend- 
ed only to corrupt the human heart, and 
draw people’s attention from the useful 
avocations of life. Still, softened it may 
be, by his late dream, and the- recollections 
it had awakened, he could not, when his 
daughter, before going to her pillow, came 
to his bedside and bent down and kissed 
him, and said in a_ beseeching tone, 


— 


ne 
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« Mayn’t I now?” find it in his heart to de- 
ny her. 

Of a temperament sanguine, and a mind 
inquiring when once excited with respect to 
any particular subject, the young Mary had 
high anticipations of the new world she was 
about to enter—and she was impatient to 
behold again.its dawning light. ‘Thoughts, 
such as had never before been hers, now 
thronged her§mind; and warm dreams, and 
vague images of things new and beautiful, 
mingled with doubts and fears, and the 
bright hopes that impelled heron. Not 
more confident was ‘‘ the world-seeking Ge- 
noese,”’ that in addition to the continents he 
had yet beheld, were others fairer and 
greater than they, than was the aroused 
soul of this unlettered girl, that beyond the 
world of mind she had yet known, and 
whose extent she could now compass at a 
glance, lay one of magnitude extreme, and 
grandeur indescribable: and not more impa- 
tiently did the great voyager long for the 
time when he should be allowed to dare 
tempest and death, in search of those un- 
known continents, than did this young 
being for the arrival of the day that was to 
usher her into a new and higher creation. 

Mary’s feelings had been wrought to a 
high pitch of excitement; and when she 
won from her parent his consent to her de- 
sire, she threw herself upon her bed, in a 
state of bodily as well as mental exhaust- 
ion. 

Her buoyant spirits, however, and elas- 
tic frame, soon regained their tone. Still, 
she slept but little during the night; and 
the next morning for the first time in her 
life, she arose with a pale cheek, and a 
shade of pensive melancholy resting upon 
her beautiful face. 

Mary’s present state of mind, however, 
as will readily be conceived, had not been 
produced by the circumstance which she 
mentioned to her father, alone. At the 
party already mentioned, she had excited, 
by her beauty and vivacity, the attention 
and interest of one who was surprised to 
find a being so capable and so deserving, 
without even the rudiments of a common 
education, and with only a few dim and 
vague ideas of her origin and final destiny. 
That one, was Cunningham; and he scru- 
pled not to interest her mind in the subject 
of educdtion, and to awaken her curiosity 
with respect to an over-ruling Providence, 
and an eternal hereafter. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRECEPTOR. 


Ir seems fitting that we should now, for 
a few moments, turn our attentionupon him 
who colored with his own spirit, and shaped 
with his own hand, the destinies of the one 
who, in this brief drama, holds so conspicu- 
ous a place. 

Cunningham was a man of strong mind, 
correct views, and fixed principles; but he 
was an enthusiast in religion, and greatly 
over-estimated the moral influence of human 
teaching. He had been a student, close and 
intense ; and the knowledge which books 
impart, was his. In his Study, he had 
walked with the Stagyrite, and imbibed his 
lessons of wisdom ; he had admired the firm- 
ness of the Stoic, and smiled at his phileso- 
phy; he had lingered in the gardens of the 
Epicurean, and heard the eloquence of the 
Portico; he had laved his spirit in the 
streams of olden Poesy, and quenched his 
thirst at ‘*the well of English undefiled ;”’ 
he had heard the Grecian orator denounce, 
and the Roman persuade; he had bent en- 
tranced over the glowing pages of Holy 
Writ, ascended the Mount of Olives with 
the Son of Man, and accompanied the Apos- 
tles on their missions of grace and duty; he 
had beheld the Game of Life from the Be- 
ginning—and he saw how weak and corrupt 
was the human heart, but thought how 
strong and beautiful it might be made. 

This had he done—and thus had he 
dreamed; the while forming his moral char- 
acter upon a high model, and disciplining 
his intellect severely and thoroughly. But 
his sphere of actual observation upon human 
nature, had been bounded, first by the walls 
of his college, and subsequently by those of 
his Study. And thus secluded from con- 
tact with the world which surrounded him, 
he had heard of its wickedness and folly. 
and magnified them fifty-fold. He cared 
not to jeopard his salvation, by mingling 
with it at all. But his mind was too well 
disciplined, and his moral nature too well 
toned, to allow of his becoming a confirmed 
misanthrope ; and it was a favorite amfse- 
ment with him, in hours of relaxation, to 
form plans for the regeneration of the hu- 
man kind. He saw that the efforts of the 
pulpit, effectual as they were, were yet weak 
indeed, when considered with reference to 
the magnitude of the work they had to per- 
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form ; and various were the auxiliar schemes | 


that he originated and abandoned.—But, 
upon revolving in his mind the whole mat- 
ter of human error and regeneration, his | 


good sense taught him, that to meet with | 


anything like success in applying a remedy, | 


it is first necessary to see and study the dis- 
ease and its nature. He therefore determin- 
ed to go at once into the world. ‘This he 

did ; and he soon f pund, to his joy, that hu- 
man nature was not exactly what he had 
conceived it to be. Goodness, it is true, 
he did not find everywhere ; nor did he per- 


ceive it abounding anywhere : but he saw | 


more of pride and folly in the heart of man, 
than of wickedness and corruption. Expe- 
rience soon modified his preconceived opin- 
ions; and now, qualifying his original idea, 
he dreamed of a state of human perfectibili- 
ty. And he thought mankind, in the aggre- 
gate, susceptible of that regeneration which 
Was necessary to this. 

"Such was the state of mind, in which 
Cunningham left his native New-England 
and sought the regions of the Great West. 
Arriving at the Dutch Village, a pilgrim in 
search of a resting place for life, various 
considerations indu eed him there to plant 
his staff. The town van a growing one, 
and delightfully situated; he saw the hand 
of Industry in every direction, and kne 
that prosperity must crown welheivected ef- 
great part, an uneducated and unsophistica- 
ted race of men; and, as has been already 
said, to cast his lot among such beings, 
would be to realize one of his most cherish- 
ed dreams. ‘That he did so, has been al- 
ready seen, and in what capacity. 

Cunningham entered upon the discharge 
of the duties of Teacher, with _ the enth 


siasm which his peculiar character, and his 


owen novel situation, were ec wre ulated to | 


inspire. In general, he was pleased with 
his pupils, and at once won their confidence 
andesteem. This renderedhis labors much 
lighter than they would otherwise have 
been—and made his duties a pleasure, rath- 
er than the drudgery which is so often the 
lot af him who takes upon himself the office 
of teacher in a public school. He was lean- 
ing upon his desk one morning, in a musing 
attitude, a half-hour or more before school- 
time. None of his pupils had yet made 
their appearance, and the young Preceptor 
was abandoning himself torevery. One by 
one the dreams of his boyhood stole up; he 
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w |tish year gone—unt 


ltam stuff anot ene 
fort; he likewise beheld around him, in| 


lyou choose ;’’ 


(June, 


smiled at the extravagance of some—ad- 
mired the beauty and purity of others—and 
© E~ when still others came thronging 
the loved and the long-cherished, whose 
sethanaat he had onee fo adly believed in 
land longed for, but now knew to be impos- 
| sible. ‘But there was ore—and a gleam of 
| joy lighted his features as . cfime—dearer 
| than all, and above all: and this, might not 
it yet be fulfilled? His seaailt Pswered that 
lit might; and instan tly his thoughts were of 
that beautiful, but wild and neglected being, 
| who had so interested his feelings, at their 
casual meeting. But 
Thump! thump! thump !—on the door- 
sill—and the world of Revery was at an end. 
“Pes you te new mashter?’? asked an 
aged individual, of rather odd appearance, as 
Ciamagnear hastily quitted his desk and 
epprosctiow't the door. 
‘¢ 7 am the new teacher—y es, sir.’ 
‘¢ Vell—tat’s all I wanted to know. I’ve 


| got a gall at home, vat’s got te teufil in her 
,| head, unt she wants to come to you, to learn 


all te tam nonsense vat’s pound up in pooks. 
Vere she got her notion, put from te Old 


|One, I knows not; for I never read any 


ting in my life—unt her good moter tied pe- 
fore she knew a pook from acappitch. Put 
she’s peen so much mit te town galls, for 
her head’s full of one 
r—unt $0 she m isht come.”’ 
‘«T shall be happy’ — 
‘? iany aw—no toubi—I paysh anytime 
’ and away to his dearborn, 
which stood over the street, waddled the 
Patriarch of Rock-Hollow. 

Cunningham was pleased, puzzled, and 
disgusted. He took a few turns across the 
room, and began to suspect that he was him- 





-| self the de vil that was at the bottom of the 


old man’s apparent discontent. But could 
this be the father of the pretty and high- 
souled girl he had met at the recent party? 
and could she so soon have considered his 
words, and taken such a step? He doubted. 
But in a very few moments his doubts were 
resolved; for stepping to a window, and 
looking out, he saw one of his pupils com- 
ing slowly towards the house, accompanied 
by the very object of his solicitude. 

Lucy Winters,—a bright-eyed brunette 
from the Old Dominion,—had been one of 
the young playmates of Mary Vantyle. Her 
father had formerly had extensive business 
transactions with Yohonnes, and he it was 
| who had years before observed in the little 
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orphan Mary evidences of a character much 
above the ordinary stamp, and originally 
prevailed upon her prejudiced father to send 
her to the village school. He regretted it 
much when she was taken away, but knew 
thatany efforts to have her remain would be 
unavailing with her parent. But no sooner | 





———— 
EE 


had he at this time heard of her present de-| 


termination to become a pupil of Cunning- | 
low to bring her young friend over to the 
village, that he might bestow upon her some 
of that advice which he knew she so much 
needed but could not receive from her natu- 
ral guardian. 


ham, than he dispatehed Lucy to the Hol- | 
| 


When he had chatted awhile with Mary | 
and his daughter, Mr. Winters thought it) ¢ 


best that they should ail go up to the Aca- 
demy together, and talk the matter over 
with the teacher. ‘The two young friends 
departed for that purpose—Lucy rejoiced 
exceedingly, and Mary half trembling, half 
confident, but deéermined to pursue the ob- 
ject she had in view. Mr. Winters soon 
followed them; and they had hardly seated 
themselves in the school-room, ere he enter- 
ed. A consultation took place, during the 
continuance of which Mary was often much 
confused and sometimes sorely mortified. 
Various plans were suggested, considered, 
and abandoned. Finally it was determined, 
that Mary sheuld spend a few months at 
home, in preparing herself to enter the school 
in a manner becoming her age and character, 
before taking that step; and when it was 
announced to her by Mr. Winters, that Lu- 
cy was fora time tomake the Hollow-House 
her home, and become her teacher, the 
young friends mingled exclamations and 
tears of joy. 

Mr. Winters took the pains to seek out 
Yohonnes, and explain to him the agency 
he had assumed and the arrangements that 
hadbeenmade. Thenature of these brought 
to the patriarch’s bosom some relief; for he 
thought he might yet prevailupon his daugh- 
ter, before the period of her home prepara- 
tion should expire, to abandon her design. 


CHAPTER Vil. 
PRECEPTOR AND PUPIL. 


‘* How beautiful!’ thought Cunningham, 
as he again leaned his head upon his desk, 
after the departure of the young friends. 








‘ings do violence 
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‘‘How truly beautiful! What womanly grace! 
and yet what childlike simplicity!” And a 
feeling, deeper and more overpowering than 
any he had ever before experienced, took 
possession of his breast. He thought of the 
vild romp of the party—and then of the se- 
date girl that had just quitted his presence ; 
only a few days had passed—and yet there 
was certainly a visible change in her char- 
acter. And he trembled! for might not the 


igh spirit which inhabited that mortal frame, 


hy 
|thus suddenly called to a knowledge of its 


nature and capacity, by its incessant work- 

g to its fragile tenement? 
The clock struck the hour of school, and 
) awoke him toa sense of his immediate du- 
| 


rAd 
biuUDde 


The months rolled round. The Chaist- 

|mas holidays w come; and there were 

|smiling faces and merry hearts at sHegkiee - 
\low-House. A party at the Hollow, Between. 

Christmas and New-year’s Day, had become 
acommon thing—a matter of course==ame: 
on such occasions the old Patriargh’s Héspr 

tality was exhibited in no niggard shape, 
The present year, the party was larger and 
gayer than usual; but among all who throng- 
ed the well-supplied dining-hall, ** from noon 
till noon of night,” there was nota lighter 
step than Mary Vantyle’s, nora gayer laugh, 
nor a rosier cheek. She seemed indeed the 
heart of the ‘‘goodlie companie;’’ gliding 
everywhere—laughing at <retythiaeieaal 
romping with every body. Cunningham: 
was one of the very few present at the fes- 
tivities, who were rathér spectators than 
partakers : 
est upon 
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“ The gleesome elfin, coy and wild, 
Neither a woman nor a child,” 


who was so soon to become his pupil. He 
had watched, with a solicitude almost pain- 
fil, the whole course of her three or four 


months’ preparation; and he was now fally ~ 


conscious of the priceless value of the gem 
that was about to be confided to his care. 
The holidays were over ; and Mary Van- 
| tyle began the new year, by entering the 
|school. She had made astonishing progress 
in her studies ; and, elate with hope, had re- 
gained and preserved her full buoyaney of 
spirit. ‘I fear,’’ she said, as she entered the 
room the first morning, in company with 
Lucy Winters, ‘‘ that well make romps of 
your whole school. Father says I’m the 
wildest rustic in the county; and I’m sure 
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and he gazed with a deep inters® : 
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if Lucy hadn’t gone home once in a while, 
her folks wouldn’t have known her—she’s 
become such a romp, too.—But I hope I 
haven’t changed her more than she and her 
good father have changed me.’’ Mary said 
this in a serious tone, and continued: ‘* And 
now I have come to put myself under your 
direction. I’m sure I am very eager to 
learn; and I wish you to get me along as 
fast as you can; and don’t mind my feel- 
ings.” 

Cunningham received the trust, confided 
to him so beautifully and with so much sim- 
plicity, with deep delight; he well knew 
how precious it was; and he at once deter- 
mined to take the unfashioned block, and 
shape it into forms of moral and intellectual 
beauty, and social goodness. ‘The interest 
the young Preceptor felt in this experiment 
from the beginning, may be easily imagined 
when we look back at the warm dreams of 
his boyhood. But when, as months rolled 
on, a new feeling awoke in his bosom, and 
he saw that its fervor had touched the spirit 
of his young pupil, and created in her heart 
an answering sentiment, what was his de- 
light!—This was the last dream of his boy- 
hood, and the first of his manhood: to form 
and fashion, himself, the one being who was 
to share his earthly pilgrimage. And here 
was to be the fulfilment—the Reality of the 
Ideal ! 

He found in his young charge, as he had 
expected, an apt and attentive pupil ; and 
with feelings of pride and joy did he wit- 
ness, day by day and hour by hour, the gra- 
dual unfolding of her mind, and the up-grow- 
ing of a lofty and superior character. She 
was the moon to his spirit—receiving, and 
reflecting with almost its original strength 
and fervor, the light and warmth of his high 
and peculiar nature : and to her, he was the 
genial, and cheering, and worshipful sun— 
seatiering his beams with a liberal hand 
upon the fruitful virgin soil, and calling forth 
the beautiful and fragrant flowers of intel- 
lect, and maturing the rich and varied fruits 
of moral humanity. 

We must here make an hiatus in our nar 
rative. We pass over a period of some two 
years and a half, during all which time 
Cunningham retained the preceptorship of 
the school, and through most of which Mary 
continued his pupil. The character of the 
former, during the period, underwent some 
modifications, though he still shrank from a 
general intimacy with those by whom he 
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was surrounded. Yethisfrank countenance, 
amiable manners, and evident worthiness, 
procured him many friends ; and he posses 
sed the esteem of the villagers and farmers 
generally. Mary’s was a rich mind; and 
Cunningham’s unceasing labors to give 
beauty and vitality to the germs, which had 
been implanted in it by the hand of Nature, 
of a good moral and intellectual character, 
were fully appreciated by her, and amply 
rewarded. Her beauty, and vivacity, and 
natural superiority, at once made an impres- 
sion upon his susceptible heart; and,—at 
first without exactly intending it, though by 
no means unconsciously,—he soon fell into 
the habit of doling out to her a grain of love 
with every one of learning. He managed 


| so admirably to maintain the balance of pow- 


er between the two interests, that with each 
he made about equal progress. And she so 
well attended to one of the objects of his so- 
licitude, and so perfectly understood the 
other, that before half a year had rolled away 
she could actually, though in secret, conju- 
gate the verb ‘to love !”’ 

Thus sped the period of ourhiatus; and 
who shall say, that it was not one of ecstatic 
bliss. The ‘course of true love,’’ with 
Cunningham and Mary, had as yet found but 
one ripple: this was, that he could never 
make himself so welcome a guest at the 
Hollow-House, as would have been proper 
and pleasant. Yohonnes found no satisfac- 
tion, in seeing his daughter forever with a 
book or pen in her hand; he had been oppo- 
sed to her going to the school, from the be- 
ginning; and having nobody else to find 
fault with for it, he laid the blame upon the 
Teacher, and had settled down in the belief 
that he had enticed her, in connection with 
the Evil One. 

After numerous and long-continued at- 
tempts to overcome the prejudices of the 
worthy Dutchman, Cunningham was con- 
vineed that any efforts of the kind would 
prove ineffectual, and abandoned them alto- 
gether. Butafter Mary, at the urgent solici- 
tations of her aged and now failing parent, 
had left the school, the lovers continued to 
have secret meetings; and as ‘stolen in- 
terviews”’ are reputed the sweetest, perhaps 
they enjoyed themselves quite as much 
in their moonlight and starlight rambles 
along the pleasant creek, as they would 
have done even in the neat parlor or the 
delightful piazza of the Hollow-House it- 
self. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 


BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION OF 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1789 To 1795: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS, 


CHAPTER tI. 


Introduction—-The past and the present—Seitlement of 
Belville—Its founder—Land Warrants—<A frontier 
village—Character of the country. 


CoNnNECTED with the first settlement of 
the Valley of the Ohio, there is hardly a 
circumstance however small, or the name of | f 
an individual however humble, that can be 
devoid of interest at the presentday. ‘Trans- 
actions which then seemed of litthe moment 
to the actors, were pregnant with vast re- 
sults, and no eye but that of an inspired 
prophet could have foreseen the vast changes 
which were destined to take place in the as- 
pect of this great valley in the short space 
of fifty years. In no ‘other region on the 
face of the earth, has such an amount 
of civilization, population and improvement 
been accomplished in centuries. In the 
brief period of the life of a single man, the 
whole valley bordering on that prince of 
rivers, the calm and majestic Ohio, from 
Pittsburgh to Louisville, has been changed 
from a dark and shady forest to a cultivated 
and productive country. 

Where but a short time since, the Indian 
built his rude wigwam, and chased the bison 
and the deer, we now see farms, orchards, 
gardens, villages and turreted cities. Where 
the wolf and bear once roamed ihe uncon- 
trolled tenants of the forest, are now seen 


herds of domestic cattle, and thousands of 


harmless sheep. On rivers, where the sur- 
face, since the creation, was unruffled by 
any larger craft than the light canoe of the 
savage, now float boats of all dimensions, 
crowned with that wonder of the age, the 
almost self-moving steam-boat. ‘This event 
of itself, the discov ery of the immortal Ful- 
ton, has brought the shores of the distant 
Mississippi within ten days of our own 
doors, and changed the manners of the coun- 
try, and the commercial policy of its inhab- 
itants, in the course of twenty years, as 
much as had formerly been accomplished in 
the course of ages. Canals and rail-roads 
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which now do, or shortly will, intersect the 
country between the lakes and the Ohio 
river, haveconverted the course of trade from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic cities, and by 
opening new markets to the products of the 
soil, have more than doubled their value to 
the producer. ‘Thus adding not only to the 
aaa of individuals, but twenty-fold to the 
value of the real estate of a whole commu- 
nity. 

Many individuals are yet living, who have 
seen the rich lands on the alluvions of the 
Ohio selling for from two to four dollars an 
acre, that now will command from fifty to 
one hundred. Indian corn, which could 
only be converted into whisky, or fed to 
the hogs, if raised beyond the wants of the 
family, sold for ten or fifteen cents per bush- 
el; fat pork for one dollar and a half or two 
dollars per hundred; beef for two dollars 
and a half or three dollars; fine wheat for 
thirty-one to forty-four cents per bushel; — 
flour at one dollar and seventy-five cents per 
barrel; butter eight cents per pound; and 
whisky, the habitual beverage of the West, 
at twenty cents per gallon. The prices of 
all these articles are now three-fold, and 
raised in ten-fold. quantities. ‘The increase 
in value is no doubt in part owing to the in- 
crease in population; but the principal cause 
will be found in the ease and facility with 
which we reach the Eastern or Atlantic mar- 
kets, and compete with the agriculturists 
East of the mountains, where our present 
prices were familiar more than twenty years 
ago. Our schools, roads and manufactures, 
have kept a tolerably even pace with the 
rest of the improvements. 

A retrospect to the day3 when many of 
our fathers had no roads but bridle-paths 
from one remote settlement to another 
when all the intercourse between the sta- 
tions on the rivers was carried on by water, 
in small canoes, or perogues made from the 
trunk of a single tree, and all their bread- 
stuffs pounded in a hominy-mortar, or 
cround, with great labor, on hand-mills, 
cannot but be interesting to their descend- 

ants. When to those toils and vexations 
naturally incident to all new settlements 
remote from the parent State, we add. the 
dangers they constantly ineurred for more 
than thirty years from their natural but re- 
lentless foe, the red man of the West, we 
cannot but admire the courage and constancy 
that bore them up under so many trials and 
privations. The better we become acquaint- 
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ed with these events, and the men who en- 
acted them, the greater cause we shall have 
to be contented with our own condition, and 
to bless. that providence which brought us 
into this fertile and happy valley at a period 
when all these difficulties are ended, and we 
speak of them as a dream of the night. 

For the following historical sketch of the 
origin and the founding of the settlement at 
Belville, I am indebted to Joseph Wood, 
Esq., the principal agent m the transaction, 
and now living in Marietta, Ohio, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years. Mr. Wood 
was born 
New-Jersey, on the 9th of January, in the 
year 1759. Like the most of our active and 
useful men, he was brought up on a farm. 
After receiving a common “school education, 
he made choice of the art of land survey- 
ing as a pursuit, and on the 4th of July, in 
the year 1785, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, he left his native State, to join a com- 
pany of surveyors who were assembling at 
Pittsburgh, to survey the public lands north- 
west of the river Ohio, and south of the 
western boundary line of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, under the then Geographical Sur- 
veyor of the United States. 

‘At the period of their assembling, the 
Western tribes of Indians had begun to show 
symptoms of hostility to the Americans, 
and had killed and plundered several white 
traders who resided among them, and threat- 
ened the frontiers in such a way as to render 
the sending of the surveyors into the wil- 
derness hazardous and inexpedient. It was, 
therefore, postponed to a future day. While 
residing in Pittsburgh, without any regular 
employment, Mr. Wood fell in with Capt. 
William Tilton, who, with Messrs. W. and 
J. N. Gibbs, merchants of Philadelphia, 
were proprietors of a tract of land lying on 
the left bank of the Ohio river, in the State 
of Virginia, thirty miles below the mouth 
of the Muskingum, containing ninety-one 
thousand acres. It was one of those tracts 
or parcels of land, lying in Western Virgi- 
nia, which the State had been for several 
years disposing of to her citizens, with a 
liberal hand. On paying a certain sum per 
acre into the land office, a warrant was issu- 
ed, which the holder was allowed to locate 
in any part of the State west of the moun- 
tains, not already occupied; he defining the 
boundaries of the tract, and recording the 
description of the survey in the proper 
office. Some of these tracts contained a 
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hundred thousand acres, or more, and were 
often sold to the merchants of the Atlantic 
cities, by the original owner or his assignee, 
on speculation, or in payment for merchan- 
dise. With this proprietor, Mr. Wood 
made a contract to act as agent for the com- 
pany in conducting the settlement, and as 
surveyor, in examining 
the purchase, and in running out lots of two 
hundred acres, as donations to actual set- 
tlers. 

A suitable boat, built under his direction, 
was freighted with cattle, horses, farming 
utensils, etc., with such other articles as 
might be needed in commencing a new set- 
tlement more than two hundred miles dis- 
tant from any place where supplies could be 
procured, in the midst of a wilderness. ‘The 
boat left Pittsburgh on the twenty-eighth 
day of November, in the year 1785, with a 
crew of ten men, a part of whom were 
Scotch emigrants, and the balance native 
Americans, hired for one year as laborers, 
in erecting buildings, and in clearing lands. 
They reached the destined port in safety, 
and landed at the new settlement of Bel- 
ville, on the sixteenth of December follow- 
ing. On the passage down, they landed at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, where Major John 
Doughty, of the United States Army, with 
a detachment of soldiers and artificers, was 
then building a fort, which was called * Fort 
Harmer,”’ and was one of a chain of defen- 
ses to be erected along tle borders, and at 
commanding points on the Ohio river, for 
restraining and checking the western tribes, 
and to protect the settlements then in con- 
templation. 

After landing and mooring their boat 
where it would not be damaged by floating 
ice, the next operation was to select a site 
for their buildings. A high, dry bottom 
was chosen, near the bank of the river, con- 
venient of access to water; where, after cut- 
ting away the forest-trees, a commodious 
log house was erected of the timber, forty 
feet in length by twenty in breadth, and two 
stories high, with a piazza on one side, reach- 
ing to the second story. Conyenient loop- 
holes or openings for musketry were cut in 
the logs. They took possession of the 
new dwelling early in January, 1786, in the 
mean time cooking and sleeping in the boat. 
In the following spring, several Scotch fam- 
ilies joined them from Pittsburgh, who had 
left there late in the fall before, but had been 
, and the severity of the 
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winter. Several additional cabins were now 
erected close to the bank of the river, and 
in front of the larger one. Subsequently, 
as the Indians became troublesome, four 
block-houses were built in the angles of an 
oblong square, between which were erected 
several other log houses. ‘The whole were 
connected by pickets, eight or ten feet high, 
set strongly into the earth, so as to make a 
tolerably regular stockaded garrison, suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of one hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred persons; and thus | 
completed, they formed an oblong square, 
about three hundred feet in length by one 
hundred feet in breadth. At each end were 
large strong gates for the admission of their 
eattle, teams, etc.; and on the side next the 
river a small gate or sally-port, through 
which they passed for water, or to embark 
in their canoes. A few rods below, on the 
bank of the river, stood five or six log hou- 
ses, which had been occupied by families, 
but were deserted after the commencement 
of hostilities. ‘The whole had the aspect 
of a smart village. 
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mountain ranges, from Pittsburgh to the 
mouth of the Scioto, and im its endless 
ridges, ravines, hollows-and slopes, afford- 
ing every facility for the secretion and 
predatory operations of the savage, in his 
perpetual warfare with the whites. How 
thoroughly the Indians had examined and 
taken advantage of its topography, was seen 
in all their inroads. 


CHAPTER II. 


Prosperity of the settlement—Abundance of game— 
Additional settlers—Some account of them—Char- 
acter of the pioneers—Disasters—The settlement at- 
tacked by Indians—Death of Jacob Parchment and 
James Kelly. 


For a time, every thing wenton prosper- 
ously with the new settlement. Their lands 
yielded most abundant crops, and the settlers 
all enjoyed excellent health. The river was 
stored with large fish, and the woods 
abounded with deer and wild turkies. So 
abundant were the latter, and so fearless of 


The new families having taken posses-| their new neighbors, that they every autuian 


sion of their lands, the colonists went cheer- | 


fully to work, clearing off ti.e huge forest of 
beech, sugar-tree and poplar, which had, un- 
disturbed by man, occupied the rich bottoms, 
ever since their formation. ‘The alluvions 
here are more than half a mile wide, and af- 
forded the most abundant crops of Indian 
corn, potatoes, beans, etc.; while, on the op- 
posite shore, the river is lined with ‘nar- 
rows,’ and the hills, which are very high, 
stand close to the water’s edge. ‘The wide 
bottoms on one side, and the narrows on the 
other, continue for four or five miles below 
the mouth of the Big Hockhocking river. 
About a mile above the garrison, a large 
creek, called *‘Lee creek,’’ puts into the 
Ohio, which takes its rise in the hills back 
of the settlement, and spreads out into sev- 
eral branches, affording fine ranges for cat- 
tle, and in those early days abounding in pea- 
vine and buffalo clover. 

''The whole region of country on both 
sides of the Ohio river is hilly, and broken 
by small runs, into hollows; but the soil is 
rich, and clothed with a thick growth of for- 
est trees, affording many fine sites for farms. 
This broken or hilly tract extends back for 
fifty or eighty miles on the right bank of the 
river, when it gradually melts away into 
low undulations, or terminates in prairie. On 
the left, it continues hilly until it rises into 


visited their corn-fields, venturing up to the 
doors of the cabins. Mr. Wood says that 
one autumn he shot a turkey every day, for 
| thirty days in succession, standing by the 
door of his fodder-house. They ate them 
roasted, boiled and stewed, until they be- 
came a weariness to the eater, like the quails 
to the palates of the murmuring Israelites. 
For about two years, the settlement remained 
undisturbed by the Indians; and by the time 
the war broke out in 1790, they had fenced, 
andunder cultivation, aboutone hundred acres 
of land. In 1787, they commenced depreda- 
tions by stealing eight or ten of their horses, 
although no attempt was made on their 
lives until the year 1790. From this time, 
to the close of the war, they were watched, 
= plundered, and killed by the In- 


dians. 


About this period, the settlement received 

a strong accession to its numerical strength, 
from a number of families that joined them 
from ‘**Flinn’s Station,’’ located above the 
mouth of Lee creek, and about a mile from 

Belville. This station was commenced in 

the spring of 1785, by a hardy band of adven- 

turers from the vicinity of Wheeling, but 

originally from the Susquehanna river, and 

accustomed to a border life from childhood. 

They had taken possession of an old aban-. 

‘doned Indian clearing, of about twenty 
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acres, on the bank of the river, just above 
the bounds of the Belville purchase, and 
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Scotch families joined the settlement in 
1786, and drew lots of land, viz: James 


had raised a fine crop of corn before Mr.| Pewtherer, William Ingals, David Jamer- 
Wood had taken possession for the compa-| son, Andrew McCash, and McDonald, with 


ny. The principal occupation of these men, 
was trapping and hunting. ‘The station 
consisted of old Mr. Flinn, a widower, and 
his two sons, ‘Thomas and James, with 


families; Mr. Parchment, with his wife and | 


two sons, Jacob and John, single men; 


John Barnet, who married a daughter of 


old Mr. Flinn, and had a family of chil- 
dren ; and John McCullock,asingle man. In 


1787, they were joined by Joel and Joshua| 


Dewey, from near Wyoming, Pennsylvania; 
Stephen Sherrod, wife and son, from the 
same place: Macomb Coleman, afterwards 
killed on Mill creek, with his wife and fami- 
ily of sons and daughters, was from near Car- 
lisle, in Pennsylvania, and came in April, 
1789. His son John, who was also married, 
was one of the most celebrated hunters 
and woodsmen of that day. Peter and 
Andrew Anderson, from above Wheeling, 
came at the same time. Peter married a 
daughter of old Mr.Coleman. He was born 
in the year 1758, near Fort Cumberland, 
in Maryland, and moved with his father, 
west of the Mountains, and settled on 
Buffalo. creek, near the present town of 
West Liberty, Virginia, in the year 
1770, when only twelve years old. Their 
nearest neighbor, for one or two years, 
was fourteen miles distant, and the next 
twenty miles. During the first year, they 
lived in a hut, built of poles and covered with 
bark. His father built the first water-mill 
west of the Mountains—a small tub-wheel 
mill, on Buffalo creek. Mr. Anderson was 
eighty years old in July, 1838, and died in 
November following. I visited hima short 
time before his death, and collected many of 
the events hereinafter related. He was a 
stout man, of great muscular strength, and 
so accustomed to danger, that he hardly 
knew the sensation of fear. His features 
rather coarse, with a full high forehead; 
complexion sanguine; a strong uncultivated 


mind, and sound judgment. | In cases of 


sudden emergency and hazard, he was oft- 
en looked up to as a leader, by his compa- 
nions—as intellect and courage will always 
be, in dangerous situations. For many 
years after the peace, he served as a civil 
magistrate, under a commission from the 
Governor of Virginia, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his neighbors. The following 











two single men, Frank Andrews and Thom- 
as Gildruth. Many of the descendants of 
these men, especially the Colemans, Dew- 
eys, and Andersons, are still living in the 
vicinity of Belville. 

In the summer of 1790, Mr. Wood mar- 
ried Margaret, the daughter of James 
Pewtherer, Esq., a native of Scotland. 
The new ‘station,’”’ being destitute both 
of a magistrate and preacher of the gospel, 
the parties were under the necessity of 
visiting Belprie, one of the new settlements 
of the Ohio Company, about sixteen miles 
higher up the river, and the ceremony was 
performed in ‘*Farmer’s Castle,”’ a strong 
stockaded garrison, by General Benjamin 
‘Tupper, one of the magistrates of the com- 
pany. In April, 1791, a few days before 
the assault of the Indians, and the murder 
of Mr. Kelly, he removed with his wife to 
Marietta, as he had accomplished all thas 
was in his power to do, for his employers 
in Philadelphia. While the war continued, 
he was occasionally engaged in surveying 
for the Ohio Company, at the imminent 
hazard of his life; especially the donation 
lots in ** Round-bottom,’’ on the Muskin- 
gum, when he was attended by a guard of 
twenty-one men. After the restoration of 
peace, he was extensively occupied in sur- 
veying the United States’ lands, in the 
‘*Seven Ranges,’’ east of the Ohio Compa- 
ny’s lands. In 1801, he was appointed 
Register of the United States Land Office, 
at Marietta, in which service he continued 
until the year 1837: a proof that his duties 
were satisfactorily performed to his differ- 
ent employers, being no less than six out of 
the eight Presidents, who had directed the 
affairs of the Republic since its formation. 

After Mr. Wood left the garrison at Bel- 
ville, it was in the condition of a free de- 
mocracy, without any head. The boldest 
men took the lead; and, as they were all 
bound together by ties of common danger, 
and their mutual dependence on each other, 
few or no altercations ever occurred. They 
had no civil officers for many years. If 
any disputes arose, they were settled by the 
elder men; and, where all were disposed to 
do right, there was no need of laws or ex- 
ecutive functionaries. As all were on a 
level, and all poor, there were no envyings, 
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The uimost harmony prevailed, and, in 
many respects, they were like one great 
family. A large proportion of the men 
now in the garrison, were trappers and 
hunters, and often left their home for weeks 
together, roaming through the forests with 
as little sense of fear as the Indians them- 
selves. ‘I'his was especially the fact with 
John Coleman, Joel and Joshua Dewey, 
Joshua Fleehart, and Peter Anderson.— 
These men were all born and brought up 
on the frontiers—-were expert woodsmen— 
and often, during the Indian war, left their 
families at Belviile, to kill deer and buffalo 
for the inhabitants of ‘‘Farmer’s Castle,’’ 
and the garrison at Newberry, packing the 
meat for several miles on their backs. 

The settlers of the Ohio Company, al- 
though brave men, many of whom had often 
encountered their enemies in the open field, 
were yet ignorant of wood-craft, and wholly 
unskilled in the Indian modes of fighting, 
or in the use of the rifle in hunting deer. 
For these reasons, they seldom ventured 
far from the walls of their garrisons, but em- 
ployed men who had from their youth been 
accustomed to the woods, and whose fathers 
had been born within the shadows of the 
forest, and nourished on the produce of the 
chase. ‘These were, almost universally, a 
race of men fitted for the station they occu- 
pied—of large and powerful frames, bold 
hearts, rough manners, and as ignorant of 
letters as the red men to whom they were 
opposed, and with whom was waged a per- 
petual warfare; and if not sworn, like Han- 
nibal, on the altars of their country, to un- 
ceasing hatred of the Indians, they were 
nurtured and brought up with the feeling of 
perpetual enmity. They were kind and 
charitable to each other ; and in hospitality, 
not excelled by the savages themselves. 
For this reason, they would expose them- 
selves to any danger in procuring food for 
the suffering inhabitants of the new settle- 
ments of the Ohio Company, and hunt the 
deer in situations that would have been fa- 
tal to any man unaccustomed to a woodland 
life, and the wiles and stratagems of the In- 
dians. 

Having described the commencement and 
progress of the settlement at Belville, with 
the habits and manners of the inhabitants, 
we will now narrate some of the disasters 
which befel them. 

The first person who fell by the Indians, 


was Jacob Parchment, a young man in the 


prime of life. 
ternoon, in the autumn of 1790, to hunt 
deer on the south branch of Lee creek, 
about one mile back of the garrison, and 
was shot and scalped, by a party of nine 
Indians, a little before sun-set. 
man happened to be within two hundred 
yards 
returning 
where he 
habitants. 
he knew, in a moment, it was an Indian 
gun. 
ear of a thorough backwoodsman, that he 
could not only distinguish the report of the 
Indian rifle from that of the whiteman’s, but 
he could also tell the 
ions, pointing out each one by name, if he 
had been for any length of time accustomed 
to hearing them, in the same manner that 
a nice ear will distinguish the different 
steamboats, by the sound of their engines. 
Coleman immediately secreted himself in a 
hollow log, and continued there until the 
Indians, nine in number, had passed direct- 
ly by the spot where he lay ; knowing that 
there must be more than one of them, which 
rendered it useless for him to expose his life. 
‘The shot had also been heard at the garri- 
son, and pronounced, by experienced men, 
to be that of an Indian. 
the next day and buried him, but the In- 
dians escaped without injury. 
the first death that had taken place amongst 
them from the Indians, and deeply affected 
the women and children With grief and con- 
sternation; while the hardy hunters viewed 
it as a warning to be watchful, and a deed 




























He left the garrison one af- 


John Cole- 
of him at the time, as he was 
from the Newberry settlement, 
had been killing deer for the in- 

Hearing the crack of the rifle, 


So acute and discriminating was the 


guns of his compan- 


A party went out 


This was 


to be revenged the first opportunity. 
Amongst the many thrilling and tragic 
events that befel the inmates of the garri- 
son at Belville, none excited a stronger in- 
terest among the colonists, than the murder 
of James Kelly, and the captivity of his lit- 
tle son, Joseph, by the Indians. This 
distressing incident took place on the sev- 
enth of April, in the year 1791, being the 
anniversary of the landing of the first set- 
tlers of Ohio at Marietta, on the same day, 
in 1788. A brief biography of Joseph’s 
father, will not be uninteresting to the read- 
er, and is due to the memory of one of the 
pioneers of the West. James Kelly was 
a native of Massachusetts, and a cultivator 
of the soil in Plainfield, where he married 
Anna Hart. Having beome involved in 
debt, by being security for a neighbor, at a 
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period when more changes took place in| about one hundred and fifty yards distant. 
the fortunes of the citizens of the new Re-| John, a brother about twelve years old, was 
public, than at any other subsequent time, | hobbling along on crutches, being very lame, 
viz: soon after the close of the war of| froma recent deep burn on the hip, and had 
the Revolution, he was forced to sell his} approached within fifty yards of his father ; 
farm, and sacrifice the whole proceeds| while his mother, with a younger sister and 
to the payment of the debt. _ The Ohio/| little St. Clair, just beginning to walk, were 
Company having taken possession of their} standing in the open gate-way of the fort, in 
purchase about this time, his attention was| the act of proceeding out to join them. It 
naturally drawn to this new Eden in the} was yetearly in the morning, and Mr. Kel- 
West, where he could seek a new home,|ly had but barely commenced his work, 
and better provide for his young and in-| when a number of Indians, who had been 
creasing family. Accordingly, he left his| secreted in the adjoining forest, sprang over 
native State in September, 1788, and reach-| the fence and rushed immediately upon him. 
ed Pittsburgh that fall. Here he passed} Being quite hard of hearing, and intent on 
the winter; and the following spring, em-| his work, he did not observe them, although 
barked his family in a flat boat, or ‘‘ark,’’| Joseph, who was only a few paces distant, 
as they were then called, on the waters of|hallooed with all his might. A stout In- 
the Ohio, and reached Fort Harmer, at the | dian came up behind him and clasped both 
mouth of the Muskingum, without accident,| arms around his waist, intending to take 
where he spent thesummer. It was here| him prisoner. In an instant he was aware 
that little Joseph, then in his fifth year, and| of his danger; but, being a man of vast mus- 
a sister, two years older, came nigh losing | cular strength, and great courage, he direct- 
their lives, from eating a quantity of fruit of ly freed himself from his grasp, and hurled 
the wild cherry, which they found ina cask, | the Indian heels over head, more than a rod, 
in an upper room of the fort, from which the | amongst his astonished companions. Pick- 
brandy had been drawn, and left by some|ing up the hoe which he had dropped, he 
of the officers. He lay for along time insen-| defended himself so stoutly that the In- 
sible, and was only saved by the greatest} dians, despairing of taking him alive, shot 
exertions. ‘I'he following winter was pass-| him down, applying the tomahawk and 
ed in ‘‘ Campus Martius,”’ a strong stockaded | scalping knife. While this affair was 
garrison, on the east side of the Muskingum | transacting, two Indians seized on little 
river, and the head quarters of the officers| Joseph, notwithstanding his loud screams 
and agents of the Ohio Company. MHere|for help, and hurrying him along to the 
Mrs. Kelly, in December, 1789, gave birth| high fence which surrounded the field, 
to the first male child born in the colony, | pitched him over to some of their compan- 
who was named St. Clair, in honor of the} ions. Another Indian, with his toma- 
then Governor of the North-Western Terri- | hawk, gave chase to John, who, throwing 
tory. away his crutches, and fear lending him ac- 
The following spring, Mr. Kelly moved| tivity, was enabled to outrun him, and 
his family to Belville, raised a crop of corn, | escaped into the fort. 
and spent the following winter. He and 
his wife were both pious people, and mem- 
bers of the Congregational church; and were 
highly esteemed by their new friends in the 
West for their probity, industry, and kind- 
ness to those with whom they associated. 
At the time of his death, he was the father 
of six children—four daughters and two sons. 
Joseph was then in his seventh year, and 
was incompany with his father, who was 
busily engaged in covering some flax-seed 
with a hoe, which had been scattered the 
evening before, around some stumps, and 
could. not be done with the harrow. The 
field was adjoining the walls of the garrison ; 
and the spot where they were at work, was 































CHAPTER IIil. 


Further particulars of the Indian attack—Joseph Kel- 
ly taken prisoner—An incident—One of the war party 
wounded, and retreat of the Indians—Young Kelly 
borne into captivity—Subsequent events—A Shawa- 
nee village. 


In the field, close by where Mr. Kelly 
fell, was a small log cabin, tenanted by Mr. 
Sherrod, his wife and son. Having always 
lived on the frontiers, and fearless of dan- 
ger, Mr. Sherrod had declined moving 
within the defences, although often warned 
of the hazard. This man will be again 
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noticed in the progress of events. Seeing 
a window open, an Indian rushed up, and 
clapping his rifle in at the small aperture, 
attempted to shoot Mrs. Sherrod; but the 
old woman had sufficient presence of mind 
to force too the thick. sliding oak shutter, 
and oblige him to withdraw the weapon: 
disappointed of a human victim, he instant- 
ly turned and shot down a fine ox, which 
stood yoked to his companion by the door, 
where Sherrod had placed them a few 
minutes before, intending to plow in the 
same field where Mr. Kelly was killed. At 
this juncture, a lucky shot from the garri- 
son, fired by a Mr. Brown, wounded one 
of the Indians, passing through his body a 
little above the hips. Two of the Indians 
bore him in their arms from the field, and 
the rest of them directly followed; the 
whole affair not occupying more than two 
minutes. 

It was very fortunate for the garrison, 
that no further attempt was made to reduce 
it, as it happened, at that time, that nearly 
all the effective men were absent on a hunt- 
ing expedition, leaving not more than five 
or six adult males, with thirty or forty 
women and children. Their escape may 
be fairly attributed to a ‘“‘ruse de guerre”’ 
of little Joseph. ‘The war party consisted 
of thirty-one Indians, whose main object of 
this foray had been the capture of Belville. 
As soon as the Indians were out of range of 
the shot, and reached a rising ground a lit- 
tle back of the fort, they were assembled by 
their leader whistling through his hands in 
a manner peculiar to them, and supplying 
the purpose of a trumpet, or drum, amongst 
more civilized man-slayers. Little Joseph, 
trembling with fear, and overwhelmed with 
grief at the loss of his father, and forcible 
separation from his mother, and little bro- 
thers and sisters, amongst the very savages 
whom he had been taught to dread from his 
earliest infancy, was now called forward 
and questioned as to the strength of the 
garrison. ‘The principal interrogator was a 
white man, about twenty years old, who, 
for some crime or misdemeanor among his 
own countrymen, had become a voluntary 
exile, and leagued himself with the enemies 
of the whites. This, it seems, was no un- 
common event in the early days of border 
history. Mr. Kelly says he shall never for- 
get his red hair, white skin, and thickly 
freckled face, when he first looked up to 
answer the qustions now asked. ‘The 
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principal question was, as to the number of 
men then in the garrison. ‘To this he’an- 
swered promptly, and in the simplicity of 
his heart, without any intention of lying 
—for his pious mother had taught hin to 
dread all falsifying——*‘ that there was at 
least a hundred, and they all had guns.” 
He says he has often thought of this 
event, and fully believes that the answer 
was dictated by the influence of the Al- 
mighty, for wise and good‘purposes. Cer- 
tain it is, that on hearing it, the Indians 
gave up all thought of further attack, ful- 
ly believing that such a child could only 
speak the truth, and was too young and 
simple to frame a reply to deceive them. 

They immediately commenced prepara- 
tions for a retreat; but first constructed a litter 
for their wounded companion. It was made 
by cutting two stout saplings, eight or ten 
feet long; across these, were lashed two 
smaller ones, at such distance as to allow 
the suspension of a blanket, on which could 
lie the wounded man. Four Indians car- 
ried him by turns. Their course was down 
the Ohio, about eight or ten miles. Just 
at sun-set, they crossed this river on a raft, 
made of the logs taken froin a large * drift,” 
and bound together with grape-vines. This 
was pushed aiong with poles, and carried 
the whole of them over safely. Soon after 
crossing, they went up a small run, abouta 
mile, and encamped for the night. Over- 
whelmed with grief and fatigue, little Joseph 
laid down by the camp fire, not to sleep, but 
to think of his mother and friends, whom 
he had left in the garrison, and whom he 
thought he should never see again. 

Before going to rest, the white savage, 
having filled his pipe, directed Joseph to 
light it for him. He did so, without hesita- 
tion. The second night, ina harsh tone, he 
required the same service of him; but the 
violence of his grief having abated, and 
settled into a gloomy state of mind, not 
caring whether he lived or died, to the as- 
tonishment of the fellow, he utterly refus- 
ed. Immediately he cut a stout switch, and 
commenced beating him over the shoulders 
and hips, repeating the demand at intervals ; 
to which Joseph stoutly answered, “* No, } 
won't, if you kill me.” The blows over 
his thin tow and linen shirt, gave consider- 
able pain; but when they fell on his buck- 
skin trowsers, he did not mind them. The 
philosophic Indians, who were sitting round 
the fire, quietly smoking their pipes, looked 
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on with wonder, expecting every moment 
when he would either submit or cry out 
with pain; but the sturdy little fellow did 
neither. Atlength, an Indian who claimed 
him as his property, sprang to his side, and 
patting him on the shoulder with one hand, 
exclaimed in a deep guttural tone, ‘‘ good 
fellow!’’ and with the other, pushed the 
white man to one side, and in an angry voice, 
forbade him ever touching him again. ‘This 
command was carefully obey ed; and little 
Joseph was, from henceforth, considered as 
a brave spirit, worthy of their regard and 
care: no qualities being more admired by 
the savages, than fortitude under suffering, 
and a disregard of pain. He also felt more 
confidence in himself, when he found he had 
a friend amongst his Indian masters. 

On the third day, they fell in with a small 
herd of domestic cattle, consisting of six or 
eight individuals, one of which was a new- 
milk cow. Whether these had been driven 
here by the war party, or had strayed from 
some of the new settlements, he never could 
learn. Be that as it may, the cattle were 
forced along before them for several days, 
and every night and morning the cow was 
milked, and received into cups, or troughs, 
made of the bark of hickory saplings, fresh 

led, and turned up at each end, so as to 
hold two or three quarts. From these rude 
vessels they drank the milk quite conve- 
niently. It furnished a salutary nourish- 
ment for their little prisoner, and, also, for 
their wounded companion, whom they still 
continued to carry along, and to nurse, with 
great care: dressing his wounds at every en- 
campment, with such simples as the forest 
afforded, and daily cleansing them with a 
decoction of white-oak bark, thrown up 
with a small syringe, made of the hollow 
stem of analder. He finally died, before 
they reached home, and was buried under a 
large log. 

The rout pursued, Mr. Kelly does not 
remember; but thinks it was on the ridges 
between the waters of the Hockhocking 
river and those of the Scioto. But it was 
over a plain beaten track, well known to the 
Indians on their forays to the white settle- 
ments. As little Joseph became weary 
with travel, they placed him on the back 
of the cow; and as he was in the habit of 
jumping off, when she passed over a deep 
gully, or steep acclivity, they finally tied 
him on with thongs of deer skin, passed 
round his ancles and crossing over the back 
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of the cow. This he did not much like, as 
she often deviated from the path, scratching 
his feet and face till the blood ran, amongst 
the bushes. 

About the fifth day, as their journey had 
been slow, on account of the wounded In- 
dian, they came up with two Indian horses, 
which had been ‘hoppled,’’ and left on 
their journey out. ‘These were now loaded 
with their baggage, and Joseph placed on 
horseback behind one of the Indians. Of 
their love of fun, and their risible faculties, he 
gives the following anecdote. One day, when 
riding carelessly along, the horse crossed a 
deep drain, and as he ascended the bank, the 
loop of a grape-vine crossed the path. This 
the Indian avoided by stooping; but Joseph, 
not seeing it in time, was caught under the 
chin and hurled to the ground: the woods 
instantly rung with peals of laughter at the 
ludicrous posture of their little prisoner; 
but he was directly replaced, with great 
good nature, after the burst of fun had ceas- 
ed. For food on the journey, one of the 
younger cattle was killed, its meat cut into 
long thin slices, and thoroughly dried on 
poles over a fire, into what is technically 
ealled ‘‘jerk.’’ This is eaten without fur- 
ther preparation. A deer or two, with as 
many turkeys as they chose to kill, sup- 
plied their wants. 

The party was composed of Wyandots, 
Miamies, and Shawnees, who, as they ap- 
proached the Indian country, separated in- 
to smaller parcels, each going the nearest 
rout to his own village. Little Joseph 
belonged to the Shawnees, who, when they 
had arrived within half a mile of their town, 
halted, fresh painted their faces, ete., and 
fired guns, in token of their return. The 
villagers directly came whooping and rush- 
ing out, with every demonstration of joy, 
to salute and welcome their -returning 
friends. The party marched directly to 
the council-house, in the center of the vil- 
lage, and placed their little prisoner by the 
painted pole in the middle of the building. 
Great was the horror and dread that over- 
whelmed him, at the sight of the interior of 
the roof, which was strung with the scalps 
of white men, to the amount of several hun- 
dred, to which was now added that of his 
own father. He also knew, that if his life 
was spared, he must run the gauntlet for 
the boys of the town. This punishment, 
however, he escaped, after along strife with 
the young savages, by his obstinacy and 
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perseverance in refusing to make the trial. 
During the deliberation in the council- 
house, Joseph was adopted into the family 
of an old warrior, named Mishalena, the 
name of whose wife was Patepsa: they 
had lost five sons, all the children they had 
but one daughter, in their wars with the 
whites; and yet adopted this child of their 
mortal enemies, as their own! What 
a lesson for the professors of christianity. 
Mr. Kelly says, that the old warrior was 
one of the most kind and benevolent men, 
that he has ever met with in his life; as 
well as of a noble and commanding appear- 
ance: he was now too old for war, yet in 
great favor with the tribe, as one of their 
most able counsellors. Patepsa was of a 
eross and crabbed temper, and used him 
harshly; scarcely a day passing without 
his feeling the weight of her stick about 
his head and shoulders, for the most trifling 
offences: she was as ill-looking as she was 
ugly; her scowling face, and dishevelled 
locks, pointing in all directions from her 
head, formed a striking resemblance to one 
of the ancient fairies :—nevertheless, she al- 
ways gave him plenty of food, when they 
had any themselves ; and when sick with a 
severe attack of dysentery, in the summer 
of 1795, the year after Wayne’s victory, 
she nursed him carefully, and cured him 
with a decoction ot Indian sage, or Eupa- 
torium perfoliatum. There can hardly be 
found a better remedy for bowel complaints, 
and intermittent fevers, than was used by 
this untutored Indian woman. 

The village where Mishalena lived, was 
seated on the right bank of the St. Mary’s 
river, near its junction with the Little St. 
Joseph’s, within the bounds of the present 
state of Indiana. The cabins of the Indians 
were about ten feet square, built of small 
logs, and covered with bark: in the centre 
of the building was the hearth, with a hole 
in the roof over it, for the passage of the 
smoke: there were no apertures for win- 
dows, and only one small opening for a 
door-way, which, in cold weather, was 
closed with a blanket, or skin, but at other 
times remained open for the passage of 
light: the earth, beaten down smooth, 
formed the floor: around the sides of the 
cabin, were stowed their skins, cooking 
utensils, and packages of parched corn: to 
poles overhead, were suspended in fall and 
winter, numerous strings of the ears of In- 
dian corn, and braided together with the| 





husks :—in addition to these articles of food, 
they sometimes suspended to the sides of 
the building, strings of jerked venison, and 
skins of small animals, filled with bears’ 
oil; imitating, in this respect, the primi- 
tive mode in the East, of preserving their 
wine in skins: at night they all slept on 
skins around the fire, in the center of the 
hut, covered with a blanket. ‘Their dwel- 
lings, in the village, stood without any order 
or regularity, all clustered together like the 
houses of the beaver, of whose sagacity and 
architectural skill the Indians are great admi- 
rers. This village contained, as nearly as Mr. 
Kelly can recollect, about two hundred and 
fifty, or three hundred inhabitants, fifty or 
sixty of whom were warriors. ll the par- 
ticulars of his captivity, and events, whilst 
among the Indians, Mr. Kelly remembers 
to this day, in the most vivid manner, he 
being at an age when occurrences of all 
kinds make the deepest and most lasting 
impression. 

After a few months, little Joseph became 
more reconciled to his situation; although 
his thoughts often returned, at night, to his 
kind hearted mother, and little brothers, and 
sisters, whom in his dreams he frequently 
visited, as he lay sleeping on his deer-skin 
couch before the wigwam fire. But time and 
habit gradually accustomed him to his new 
acquaintances; and old friends were nearly 
forgotten in the attachments he had now 
formed for his new ones: for whether cover- 
ed by a red, black, or white skin, the heart 
of man is the same, and meets a kindred 
feeling in all that wear ‘‘the human face 
divine.”’ In childhood our affections are 
like the softened wax, and easily moulded 
to suit the circumstances around us. Long 
before his captivity expired, he had forgot- 
ten his ‘‘mother tongue,’’ and spoke no- 
thing but the Indian language. The sports 
of the Indian boys attracted his attention; 
and being blessed with an uncommonly 
vigorous and healthy frame, with a brave 
heart and quick, passionate spirit, he soon 
became more active and expert in the use 
of the bow and arrow, foot-races, ball, ete., 
than any of the young Indians themselves. 
His appetite being good, and his stomach 
unaccusiomed to luxuries, their food, and 
cooking, became fully as acceptable as that 
of his former home. The young warriors, 
noticing his superior courage and activity, 
became very fond of him, and, when start- 
ing on their war parties, would tell him, in 
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the names of two of his brothers. 
oo 


MIND AND MATTER. 


COINCIDENCE OF MIND WITH PHYSICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 


‘THERE is a divine origin, a spiritual ex- 
istence, which pervades and controls the 
human system, which stamps man with the 
dignity of his being, which majestically 
elevates him to the family of the high 
empyrean, and proudly weaves the brilliant 
chaplets of his glory—denominated mind. 
The reality of its existence is as clearly 
proven from its own peculiar attributes, 
perception, thought and volition, as that of 
matter from its tangible properties. It 
is not our design, however, to offer the 
proof: but, proceeding upon the hypothesis 
that the existence both of mind and matter is 
unquestionably true, we propose to show 
some of the laws of mind and their coinci- 
dence with the laws of physical nature. 

The infant mind has not unfrequently 
been represented by the simile of an entire 
blank, on which the images of objects have 
been impressed through the medium of the 
senses. ‘Those who instituted this compa- 
rison, have, to show its fitness, proceeded to 
say that the image of an object impressed 
on the mind, is an idea; that several images 
accumulated, are a combination of ideas; and 
that these are so associated as to produce 
all the phenomena of mind. ‘This theory, 
although it most assuredly deserves the 
recommendation of ingenuity, is doubtless 
false; for unless the mind possessed the 
principle of action, no circumstances what- 
ever could beget action. It is a well known 
fact that the seven primary colors, combined 
in certain proportions, produce the sensation 
of red: but what possible combination of 
passive impressions can account for the 
simple phenomena of volition. 

The mind is an active existence. Con- 
stantly exerting its efforts, varying the 
method, and changing the objects of its 
researches, it speculates intently on the 
objects of sense. The chemist pries with 
interminable scrutiny into the different pro- 
perties of bodies—divides and subdivides un- 
til every particle of matter stands perfectly 
alone; the botanist searches oul and analyses 





sport, ‘* Going—now—to—bring—John— | the vegetable world; and anon the philosophic 
bring—Jim,’’ which they had learnt were | mind soars on astronomic pinions through 
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erial fields of trackless ether, pursuing the 
planets whirling through the skies, arresting 
the fiery comet’s fearful flight in his long travel 
of a thousand years, discovering other suns 
‘and distant worlds, tracing the orbits of 
| the heavenly bodies, noting their march, 
detecting their magnitudes, their evolutions, 
their distances, in elaborate calculations, and 
almost cireumscribes creation’s ample dome ; 
and finally, as a being independent of the 
material world, pries into the phenomena 
of its own existence. 

The speculations of the mind are not 
wholly a chaotic wandering of thought. 
There are certain forms of thought and 
principles of faith originally existing in the 
mind, which are the basis of all future 
deductions, and it is by a suitable reliance 
on these that we are enabled to arrive at any 
useful results, either in the moral or physical 
world. We may adduce as-an instance 
to our purpose, the almost universal belief 
of the immortality of the soul. Were not 
the consciousness of its own imperishable 
nature original in the mind, from what 
source is it derived? Can observation, ex- 
perience, or analogy, have taught us anything 
on the subject? Who has existed through 
eternity? ‘To what is eternal existence 
analagous? Or whose senses have em- 
braced it? ‘The volume of inspiration con- 
tains no direct revelation of this truth, but 
evidently presumes it to be an original 
element of the mind. Were not this the 
case, a truth so fundamental to all its doc- 
trines would doubtless have occupied its 
first pages as the starting point of revela- 
tion. It is a truth in its very nature beyond 
the possibility of proof. We may as well 
attempt to prove the existence of matter : 
a belief of the one rests upon the same 
basis with that of the other; and it is not 
surprising that several distinguished indi- 
viduals of a past age, who disbelieved the 
former, by the same perversion of original 
reason denied the existence of the latter. 
We have no higher authority to believe in 
the existence of the common objects of 
sense, than we have to believe that the soul 
is immortal. In regard to material exist- 


ence, the mind is so constituted as to believe 
whatever the senses communicate. For 
instance, my organs of vision inform me 
that there is before me a house, a tree, or 
whatever object you please; I believe the 
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object to exist, not because any process of 
reasoning can be instituted to prove its exist- 
ence, but simply because it is an original 
law of the mind to believe the senses. It is 
also original in the mind to believe in the 
immortality of the soul; in either case, 
there can be no possible proof; and conse- 
quently the only ground of belief is, that 
the unperverted mind possesses an intuitive 
belief. 

We might here show that the leading 
principles of virtue, a belief in the Supreme 
Being, and, indeed, many of those great 
moral truths which regard our present and 
future happiness, are original in the mind ; 
and only need to be purified from the grosser 
passions of our fallen nature, in order to 
shadow forth, in more legible traces, the 
image of Him who is the Father of our 
spirits, of Him who 

** Sets his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
But the limits of this essay admonish us to 
pass to another part of the subject. 

The abstract sciences are undoubtedly a 
development of original modes of thought. 
And from this they derive their chief ex- 
cellence. ‘They raise the mind above every 
contingency and liability to error, which 
on account of the imperfection of the senses 
are attendant on the observation of external 
objects, to the contemplation of forms purely 
ideal and absolutely true. It is easy to see 
that pure mathematies could have no other 
possible origin than that of original thought. 
The forms of natural objects are ever im- 
perfect. Nature, in carrying forward her 
ceaseless changes by solution and redeposi- 
tion, never produces forms which exhibit 
matliematical lines and angles. Besides, the 
senses are so imperfect, that, were the uni- 
versal scenery and aggregate of unchanging 
forms perfect as the compass of mental 
perception when she strikes her ideal curve, 
they could never transmit to the mind an 
image, the perception of which would be 
an idea mathematically precise. Since the 
senses are incapable of absolute precision, 
and since the forms with which they are 
conversant are vague and irregular, the con- 
clusion is unanswerable that the abstract 
sciences have their origin in the mind. 
Nor can it be objected to this conclusion, 
that the fact of the forms of nature approx- 
imating to precision, produces on the mind 
the germs of mathematical ideas. However 
near the approximation, unless the mind 
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actually possessed a predisposition to con- 
template forms by regular curves and angles, 
it cannot reasonably be supposed, among 
an infinity of possible forms, to have re- 
duced its perceptions and reflections to 
geometrical laws. 

There are, indeed, in nature, a thousand 
forms approximating to a circle; but the 
perfect circle, on which are built those 
beautiful and interesting demonstrations, 
exists only in the mind. Nor can it exist in 
miniature true to the orginal idea. ‘The 
geometrician’s art, united with the painter’s 
skill, cannot sketch with sufficient accuracy 
to exhibit to external vision. Nor can the 
mathematical line,extension without breadth; 
nor the most simple element of science, the 
geometrical point, position without extension, 
exist in miniature. ‘They are nothing less 
than innate ideas, and they are the axis on 
which revolves an ideal world—a world din 
which the man of science, leaving the con- 
tingencies of matter, tours through the 
realms of thought—bursts the barriers that 
conceal the mysterious region—-expatiates on 
pure ideas, on absolute truths. A world 
which is, and? yet is not, matter. A worid, 
the elements of which are the human mind. 

Notwithstanding the demonstrations of 
mathematics are, as we have shown, per- 
fectly independent of matter, there is an 
admirable harmony between them and the 
phenomena of the physical world. So far 
as human sagacity can detect, matter obeys 
the same laws that exist originally in the 
mind. Acting perfectly~ independent of 
each other, they actin unison. Itis, indeed, 
owing to this fact that man has so far sue- 
ceeded in investigating the laws, in confor- 
mity to which the elements act, as to give 
laws to the untrammelled rage of furious 
elements, and to dare their roaring warfare ; 
as to make the flame propel his chariot, 
and the lightnings sport harmless round his 
head. 


The electrician first contemplates an ab- 
stract ideal law, and then institutes a series 
of observations, to know whether the subtle 
fluid upon which he experiments, acts in 
conformity to that law. The philosopher 
demonstrates by a course of abstract mental 
operations, that the increasing veloeity of a 
falling body is in proportion to the square 
of the time occupied. The demonstration 
is wholly a priori: as independent of mat- 
ter as though matter never was. Yet, hav- 
ing discovered the law in his mind, he finds 
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by observation, so far as the senses can 
test it, that matter actually obeys this law. 
‘The same is true of the laws of light, heat, 
magnetism, and, indeed, of everything 
which is the subject of philosphical inquiry. 

The science of astronomy is a still more 
interesting exhibition of the coincidence of 
the laws of mind and matter. Were it not 
for this coincidence, the astronomer might 


MY MUSEUM. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MY SCHOOLMATES. 







*“ Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
And which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled : 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
Bui the scent of the roses will hang round it still,” 


have gazed for ceaseless ages on the solar 
system ; alike ignorant of its laws of mo- 
tion, and of the economy of its changes. 
Every eclipse would have been the portent 
of a raging pestilence ; and every returning 
comet would have caused fresh anguish, as 
the ominous portrait of succeeding blood- 
shed. But the astronomer, having developed 
in his own mind the abstract demonstrations 
of the clypse, the hyperbola and parabola, 
by comparing them with the phenomena of 
the heavens, found himself able to trace 
those hitherto bewildering orbs in their un- 
deviating pathway, and predict their return- 
ing phenomena for successive ages. 

All this he has accomplished by carefully 
tracing the coincidence of the laws of mind 
and matter. But his labors are still incom- 
plete. His field is infinite space, and the sub- 
jects of his inquiry are the innumerable 


human vision, and extend as far as the 
creative energy of an infinite creator. 

_ How far he will push his future discove- 
ries, we dare not predict. He may, perad- 
venture, trace out some still more exquisite 
ideal law, by the help of which. having 
caught the glimpse of a passing comet 
which has traveled in silent majesty through 
the blue etherial vault ever since creation, 
in her elyptical orbit, to arrive within the pre- 
eincts of our system, he may trace her course 
through other systems, and computing the 
revolution of each individual of these re- 
spectively, may pass from system to system, 
until he shall finally compute the grand rev- 
olution of an infinity of systems around one 
common centre. 


G. L. 
Millersburgh : Ohio. 


- ——— 


A giant mind may be held in suspense, 
but that suspense must be brief, and the ac- 
tion, which follows it will be more decided 
and energetic in consequence of that deten- 
tion; just as a stream rushes with greater 
force for a temporary obstruction. 








myriads of orbs, that skirt the extremity of 


Moore, 


My Museum! of whiat does it consist? 


Johnson says, a museum is a repository of 
curiosities. 
cious articles than any mere curiosity, how- 
ever rare or antique. It contains the parting 


Mine contains much more pre- 


gifts of those early and dear friends, the 


memory of whom time nor distance can 


efface. ‘Time and distance, on the contrary, 
seem to lend a charm to these slight memo- 
rials of friendship, that they did not possess 
when first bestowed. ‘Then we were in 
the first flush and buoyancy of youth and 
hope. The future lay before us in all the 
golden dreams of uncertainty—its pathway 
seemed strewed with flowers, and even the 
tear which accompanied our partings was 
soon followed by the smile of pleasure at- 
tendant upon change of scene and circum- 
stance. But now, although so short a time 
has elapsed, how many of those bright 
hopes have been blasted! ‘Those golden 
dreams have vanished, the flowers have 
perished, and naught remains to many of 
those young aspirants, but the “sere and 
yellow leaf’’ of drear and sad remembrance. 
Could we, as we stand on the thresh- 
hold of womanhood, foresee the many trials 
and disappointments that await us, we would 
shrink from encountering so much suffering 
and unhappiness. But, unconscious and 
careless of the quicksands that beset our 
path, we rush blindfold upon our fate, and 
see our danger only when too late to avoid 
it. 

Each memento in my little eabinet, as ] 
turn them over, recalls some cherished im- 
age. By-gone events and departed pleasures 
rise vividly to memory; or sad but pleasing 
melancholy unconsciously steals over me, as 
I contemplate these slight links that seem, as 
it were, to bind me more closely to the do- 
nors. 

Here is a beautiful morocco-bound needle- 
book, the gift of Mary Reyburn. Her 
story is soon told. Her mother, a high- 
born English woman, married, to please 
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herself, a man whom her aristocratic fam- 
ily thought beneath them. As usual, Amer- 
ica became their destination. Mr. Reyburn 
amassed riches, and died when Mary was 
about sixteen years of age. Her mother 

wrote to her English friends—was forgiven, 
in consideration, no doubt, that a rich widow 
would be no incumbrance, and urged to 
return to her native land. Accordingly we 
lost Mary, rauch to the regret of her young 
companions. How little can we divine the 
destiny of even our most intimate friends ! 
In less than two years after her departure 
from our little circle, Mary Reyburn was 
exciting universal admiration in the highest 
circles of London, as the bride of Lord 
How often, as I look upon this memento of 
her affection now before me, do | wonder 

if, surrounded by the splendor and gaiety 
of a court, she ever turns her thoughts on 
her early friends. Does she dwell with 
affectionate interest upon former scenes, and 
with fond recollection call to mind her to 
whom she is still so dear? I close again 
its silver clasp, and pass on—it were useless 
to dwell longer on what can give no reply 
to such vain questions. 

Here is a plain gold rings Let me turn 
from this ; it calls but gloomy recollections, 
of the sorrow, sickness and death, of the 
young, the beautiful, and beloved. 

Here is a curiously wrought pen; on the 
stem is embroidered ‘* Pensez a moi. V. 
D. 8.’ Think of you, Virginia! Yes, I 
do often think of you, my bright and beau- 
tiful friend. 





“T ne’er will forget the short vision that threw 
Its enchantments around me while lingering with you.’ 


Virginia De Sylva was a native of Brazil. 
She was placed at our school by the consul 
from Buenos Ayres. She could speak both 
Spanish and Portuguese when she first came, 
and with astonishing facility soon learned 
the French and English, although her mis- 
takes 
amusement to us. As soon as she could 
make herself understood in the latter lan- 
guages, she could never be prevailed upon 
to speak her native tongue. ‘Threats and 
persuasions were alike unavailing ; her will 
could not be altered ; and when Virginia De 
Sylva willed, nothing could change her res- 
olution. From time to time both Spanish 
and Portuguese children were in the school, 
but although it was evident she understood 
what they said, she never replied in the 


same tongue. 
mystery. 
to furnish her pupil with everything requi- 
site to give her a complete and finished ed- 
ucation. 
see his protege, who, during his stay, seemed 
unhappy and miserable. 
in Spanish she replied in English, and 
mostly in monosyllables. 

drawings were exhibited, 
formal kiss at parting, and again was left 
for another six 
strangers, who knew nothing more of her 
than her name. 
allude to any circumstances relating to 
her former life, but her high and noble 
bearing gave evidence that she was of no 
mean 

ply of 
wealth. 
her different schoolmates, for the young 
South American was courted and caressed 
by all her companions. So surely do wealth 
and beauty win their way in the world! 





in both were constant sources of 
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Her history was wrapt in 
Madame L. received instructions 
‘Twice a year the consul came to 
To his questions 


Her writings and 
she received a 


months entirely among 


She was never known to 


extraction; and her ample sup- 
spending money testified to her 
Her vacations were spent among 


Had she been poor and homely, it may be 


doubted whether her very interesting and 
singular situation would have excited so 


much sympathy. 

But I forget; 1 am not writing the history 
of Virginia De Sylva. I was merely speak- 
ing of her beautiful pen. What her fate 
has been I am unable to say ; but whatever 
it may be, the love and prayers of the wri- 
ter will attend her until this heart is cold 
and indifferent to other ties and affections. 

Here is another ring, and the lustre of its 
diamond, as the precious stone reflects every 
,| sunbeam that falls upon it, seems a fit em- 
blem of the happy girl who gave it. How 
different from the plain and unpretending — 
one we just passed, is this rich and costly 
ring! ‘Thef?ese seemed born for the blue 
skies and sunny atmosphere of the. tropics. 
Her feelings were too warm, and her nature 
too ardent, for the chill of a northern clime 
and tempers. She returned to the West 
Indies to fulfil woman’s destiny—to love 
and be beloved. She exchanged the happy 
home of chitdhood for that of her husband. 
All that is bright and happy in existence 
seems attached to the name of 7herese. 

By the side of this memento of happi- 
ness, as if in mockery, Jies a neat pocket- 
book. Let me carefully examine one of 
its recesses, for it contains that dearest of 
all legacies, a ‘lock of hair.”’ As I unfold 
its graceful lengths, the mournful fate of the 
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owner seems doubly sad. Cut off in life’s 
earliest stage, when the bud of promise was 
about brrsting into fruition, with all that 
makes life valuable crowding in her path, 
the fate of Augusta Meredith seems given to 
show the vanity of human hopes. Let me 
replace this severed link in its quiet resting 
place; it is not fitting that the eye of curi- 
osity or indifference should coldly glance 
on what I hold so dear. 

Here is a carved ivory card-ease, the 
souvenir of a clergyman’s daughter, who, as 
usual, was the wildest romp among us. But 
soon, dear Lizzy, your frolics will be over, 
for in a little while you assume the dignities 
and sobrieties of a married lady. But I 
hope the cares so often attendant thereon 
may never damp that glad heart, or mark 
that childish face with wrinkles. 

But this review of my museum is forcing 
sad thoughts on my mind. How can I bear 
to recall so much that is somber and melan- 
choly? Many of the donors of these simple 
gifts. are now cold and almost forgotten in 
their early graves; many are merely drag- 
ging out life, weary of its cares and sick 
with disappointed hopes and blighted pros- 
pects; while only the few have seen their 
Wishes gratified or their hopes realized, 
and of these how few have seemed the 
most deserving of such happiness. To 
most, life has been but the mockery of what 
they once anticipated. Experience has given 
the death-blow to all their airy visions of 
happiness, and time has destroyed even the 
affections which once formed so bright a 
portion of their anticipations. Let me lock 
the cabinet that contains these most precious 
gifts; more precious than aught that wealth 
could now bestow, for they are proofs of 
an affection sincere and disinterested, and 
therefore most acceptable. Can after-life 
ever compensate for the hopes and fears, the 
ties and affections, of earlierdays? Surely, 
‘there is no charm the world ean give, like 
that it takes away.”’ 


A. Bi Vewe 
Columbus: C. 


el 


Virtue, to become either vigorous or use- 
ful, must be habitually active: not breaking 
forth occasionally with a transient luster, 
like the blaze of a comet; but regular in its 
returns like the light of day: not like the ar- 
omatic gale, which sometimes feasts the 
sense; but like the ordinary breeze, which 
purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 
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PETER PIRAD. 


A SKETCH. FROM THE GERMAN. 


Peter Prrap was born in Hamburg, in 
the year seventeen hundred and His 
father’s christian name was Hans Christo- 
phe. He was a burgher of Hamburg, a deal- 
er in grain and distiller of brandy; and his 
business, though coarse, was very lucrative. 
Peter, his youngest son, was destined to 
follow his father’s profession; he had, how- 
ever, little inclination thereto, for his whole 
heart and mind were bent to the nobler sci- 
ence of music. His father resolved, when 
Peter was scarce eight years old, to bind 
him apprentice to a town musician; since 
he was firmly convinced ‘ that nothing bet- 
ter could be done with the rascal.”’ 

His master soon discovered that Peter 
was not so dull as at first seemed. And 
after a course of instruction, when ‘Tele- 
mann, the then music director and cantor in 
the city, heard him play on the viol and 
horn, and beat the kettledrum, he became so 
much interested in the lad, that he devoted 
several hours in the week to giving him les- 
sons on the harpsichord; in recompense for 
which kindness, Peter, whenever Tele- 
mann’s compositions were represented, as- 
sisted by playing the kettledrum in a man- 
ner that astonished all who heard him. 

When Telemann died, Peter was about 
twenty-four years old. He remained a year 
longer in Hamburg, and prosecuted his 
higher studies under Philip Emmanuel 
Bach. His father died in 1768. He had 
buried his mother about a year before. He 
had many elder sisters, so that his portion 
of the inheritance was not large: it was 
even less than it should have been, for he 
often gave his friends to understand that he 
thought it very possible ‘his brothers and 
his lady sisters had cheated him most hea- 
thenishly.”’ 


Peter Pirad now left Hamburg for the 
first time in his life, and betook himself to 
obtaining a knowledge of the world. He 
was scarcely out of the city when his for- 
tunes underwent a change much against his 
will. He fell into the hands of a party of 
Hessian recruiting officers, and was by them 
pressed, sans facon, into their service. For 
the space of four weeks, he endured like a 
hero the scant fare and plentiful cudgelling 
he found among them. At length his pa- 
tience was exhausted—he swore to dic 
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rather than lead so heathenish a life any 
longer,and soon after made his escape. 

He turned his course to Vienna; thence 
to Salzburg, where he became acquainted 
with the court trumpeter Schachtner, an 
intimate friend of the family of Mozart. 
Schachtner was master not only of the 
trumpet, but also of the viola di gamba, 
a now forgotten instrument. In this, like 
Pirad, he was scientifically skilled. Pirad 
became warmly attached to him, and spoke 
of him to the end of his life with enthusi- 
asm and respect. Without doubt, the ex- 
cellence of Schachtner stimulated him to 
higher proficiency as a kettle-drummer ; for 
he ascribed his enthusiasm for that instru- 
ment to the impressions received during his 
stay in Salzburg, which lasted scarce a year. 
From Salzburg he went to Vienna, from 
Vienna to Prague, Dresden, and Ber- 
lin, where he made himself personally ac- 
quainted with all the great masters then liv- 
ing. The year 1788 found him at Bonn, 
where he beat the kettledrum in the Elec- 
toral Chapel; but he only stayed there a 
year, for there was no rest for the sole of 
his foot. Yet he looked upon Bonn as his 
home till the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion, when he became alarmed, for he was 
ever of atimid nature. In the later years of 
his life, he used to speak with great empha- 
sis of a bedstead painted red, in which he 
has been often frightened from sleep for the 
space of half a year, because it put him in 
mind of the guillotine. 

In his first terror he departed, and rested 
not till he arrived, pale and thin, at his native 
city of Hamburg. The news he heard every 
day made him shudder. He did not think 
himself safe even there. He quitted the 
place once more, and at length drew breath 
quietly in Copenhagen. ‘There he betook 
himself again to his favorite science. Nau- 
mann’s Orpheus so moved him, that he was 
obliged to keep his bed eight days. With 
the exception of Hoffman, and the excellent 
violin player, Rolla in Dresden, I know of 
no artist, on whose physical constitution the 
hearing of delightful music produced such 
violent, such even pernicious effects, as on 
that of Peter Pirad. 

Till this time, had Peter known little or 
nothing of love; now first his obdurate 
heart felt the quivering. arrow of the little 
blind god. He was enamored of his land- 
lady, the widow of a Danish ship-lieutenant, 
a dame of goodly proportions, being about 
































as tall, and twice as thick as himself. By 
strenuous exertions, he brought matters to 
such a pass, that the heart of his colossal 
fair one was moved. He married her. And 
though it would have been impossible to 
look without laughter at the strange couple, 
yet he enjoyed as much happiness in wed- 
lock as mortal had reason to expect. The 
firstborn son, however, was a source of un- 
failing apprehension to his parental eye; 
for the ‘‘ Bengel,’”’ even in his sixteenth 
year, was half as tall again as his father. 
If I am not mistaken, he is yet living and 
happily married, as a painter in Riga. 

I became acquainted with Peter Pirad 
while I was yet very young, and saw him 
first in Altona, whither in 1807 he had fled 
in great alarm from the English. He went 
thence, for the last time in his life, to Bonn, 
and was about entering into an engagement 
to become kettledrummer for his Majesty of 
Westphalia; but when they were proceed- 
ing to instal him into office, -he crent out of 
the bargain and returned to Hamburg, 
whence he made year-long excursions, now 
to the East, now to the West. At len 
his journeyings stopped at Flensburg, where 
in the year 1822, he died, peaceful, happy, 
and full of years. 

As a performer on the kettledrum, Peter 
Pirad has seldom or never been surpassed. 
And this was not all. He had the most 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint. He 
played on many instruments with skill and 
precision. And on the organ, in counterbass, 
he carried his skill to perfection. But his 
kettledrum was everything to him. He was 
incessantly occupied with it. He kept it 
with great care, in as perfect tune as the 
most devoted violin virtuoso ever kept his 
instrument. Not an indenture was to be 
seen in it. ‘The parchment was so fine and 
transparent, that it looked as though it would 
burst with every stroke; and yet, Pirad 
would play, without injuring it, the whole 
year long, from the lightest pianissimo note, 
to the strongest forte. He suffered none 
else, however, to meddle with it: and I verily 
believe, notwithstanding his usual timidity 
and gentleness, would have murdered any- 
body outright who should have spoiled his 
instruments. 

I have described his personal appearance 
in the picture of Beethoven. I never saw 
him differently attired, with the exception of 
his silken hose, which he subsequently ex- 
changed for a pair of gray cloth. His lan- 
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guage was a mangled mixture of almost 
all the different German dialects, varied 
with broken phrases of Italian, French, and 
Latin. With his wife, he murdered Danish, 
which he understood as imperfectly as she 
did German; so that each seldom compre- 
hended what the other meant to say, and yet 
they always agreed. One misunderstand- 
ing, however, occasioned both no little em- 
barrassment. When madame Pirad, one 
day in the dearth of news, informed her 
good-man, then seventy years old, that 
her favorite cat, Itscha, was about to be 
blessed with progeny, Peter, mistaking 
her meaning, was induced to believe that 
God intended bestowing on him and his 
wife, as on Abraham and Sara, a son in 
their old age. He expressed great joy at 
the news, drank a flask of wine, and in the 
gladness of his heart, invited half the town 
to stand god-father to the expected infant. 

My last interview with Pirad was not a 
little amusing. I happened to be in Wis- 
mar in 1820, and master Peter, as luck 
would have it, one day made his appearance 
there. He had attended the representation 
ef some of Handel’s compositions, under 
the direction of the lamented President 
Breitenstern—too early summoned home ! 
He waited on the President; and Breiten- 
stern, who saw in him a passionate admirer 
of Handel, received him with all the cour- 
tesy and affability so peculiar to him. Peter 
Pirad went to one of his soirees, and made 
no end of talking to me about it. At length 
he broke out—‘‘sakerment! It is furious, 
that you can represent nothing with a com- 
plete set of instruments. Heh! the Presi- 
dentshould do something to have the Messiah 
performed with Mozart’s improvement.”’ 
And on my remarking that the object of 
Breitenstern was to give Handel’s original 
notes, he said—‘‘all very well—very good 
—but the kettledrum—eh? sakerment! 
You know nothing of the improvements of 
Mozart!” 

«* How should I not !”’ 

“Good! good! But—sakerment! have 
you not observed what effect the kettledrum 
produces; particularly in the—that—what 
do you call it?’ The devil! Exactly! The 
chorus I would say—‘unto us a child is 
born !”’ “Do not laugh,’”’ he interrupted 
himself in a tone of vexation, as I, irresist- 
ibly reminded of the cat story, could not 
refrain from laughing. ‘‘So, so, where was 
1? yes! yes! with the chorus! AHollenele- 
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ment! the effect, | say, when the choir of 
voices first begin, (and he sang, as he was 
wont when in a rage,) ‘* For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a child is born, a child is 
bo-r-r-r-n.”” And now soli. ‘*His name 
shall be, (‘Tutti Fortissimo.*)—-The Mighty 
God—the Everlasting Father—the Prince 
of Peace!”’ 


Here the tears chased one another rapidly 
down his lean and wrinkled cheeks. ‘* Hea- 
vens!’’ he exclaimed, sobbing. ‘* Heavens ! 
what great men were Handel and Mozart! 
But know, I will ask the President to let 
me give a kettledrum concert. Now is the 
time—think you not so ?”’ 


Of course I did not gainsay him, and he 
lost no time in making his wishes known. 

‘¢ What would you play on the kettle- 
drums,”’ asked the President. 

‘‘Eh? variations, variations.”’ 

‘¢ Very well—and in what.”’ 

‘In the thema. Ich bin liederlich—du 
——.’’ He started, and corrected himself 
with alow obeisance. ‘‘Sic sind liederlich.”’t 

The President sank laughing on the sofa, 
and cried ‘‘no, no, my good friend! I must 
not let that be drummed out so publicly 
here !”’ 


Pirad did not exactly comprehend why, 
but allowed himself to be satisfied with a 
not insignificant gift from the President. 

I could relate many other amusing anec- 
dotes of master Peter; as, for instance, 
when assisting a niggardly stage director, 
who played the flute and directed his per- 
formers, Pirad suddenly, in the midst of 
the performance, flung away the viol and 
thundered a solo on his kettledrum; (it 
was in the G—dur Quintetto, in the second 
Act, where the chorus of priests join at the 
close,) whereat the director was so much 
astonished and affrighted, that he. tumbled 
from his stool into the midst of the coun- 
terbassists and violincellists, etc., etc. 


But no anecdote must be too long spun 
out; so rest thee, mine honest old friend 
Peter Pirad! Surely the earth lies lightly 
upon thy bosom, for thou wast throughout 
life a good and true man! 


E. F. E. 
Columbia: S, C. 





* These tuttiforte, like the succeeding, he sang in a 
voice of thunder, at the same time throwing up his 
arms as if beating the kettledrum. 


+ You are dissolute, etc, 








LINES TO A LADY. 


Upon the verge of womanhood 
Thou tremblingly dost stand, 
Before thee all that’s bright and good 
In youth’s sweet fairy land! 
The world unto thy fancy seems 
Sunlit and wreathed with flowers, 
The sky forever clear above, 
And bliss in ali its bowers. 


Would that the shade of no stern truth 
Might chill thy dreaming heart— 

That bright as is thy star in youth, 
In age it might depact ! 

But life has shadows dim and deep— 
Has griefs and frowning fears, 

And thou must struggle with the storm 
And learn the use of tears. 


I would not fling a fancied cloud 
Above thy girlhood’s dreams, 

Nor weave around thy hopes a shroud 
Instead ef rainbow beams. 

*Tjs true, life has full many a sigh, 
Yet hath it many a flower, 

And, though clouds float upon its sky, 
Still many a brilliant hour. 


Why should the bosom cherish grief, 
And wear untimely gloom? 

The autumn’s wind, will blight the leaf 
Which erst in spring did bloom. 

Then go upon the world’s wide stage 
And dream its scenes all fair, 

And let no weird philosophy 
Wed thy young heart to care. 


Thy brow, so beautiful and bright, 
Will win idolatry, 

And in thine eye’s electric light 
Full many a charm will be. 

In others’ looks thou ‘It often read 
Thy lip’s deep eloquence, 

And timid glances will reveal 
Thy power o’er soul and sense. 


Oft lordly men shall bend the knee 
In suppliance for thy smile, 
And whisper soft that flattery 
Like siren’s to beguile. 
Then in that sweet though dangerous hour, 
Firm let thy spirit be, 
And teach the flatterer to know 
Such strains befit not thee. 


Remember this—that they who bow 
Most frequent at the shrine, 

Who on each altar lay a vow 
Feel least what is divine. 
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That truth whose fountain welleth up 
From out the inmost heart, 

Seeks least the company of words 
Its incense to impart. 


Thy cheek is beautiful, dear girl, 
Thy voice is witching kind, 

And ‘neath thy brow of shadeless pearl 
Thoughts proud and deep are shrined. 

Thy form hath many a brilliant grace 
To woo each gazer’s eye, 

To win from all the meed of praise, 
From deepest hearts a sigh. 


Go forth, thou fair and lovely one, 
And learn what life can teach, 
Be to the hearts around a sun 
And smile and shine on each. 
And when thy rays shall concentrate 
And to the one be given, 
May it, though thousands round thee sigh 
Bring down a smile from heaven. 
Ricet. 


————_——-- 
MISERIES OF FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


For pretty much the same reasons that 
the Grecian sage thanked the gods that he 
was a man and not a woman, a Greek, and 
not a barbarian, I thank them thatI was 
born with a catholic, and not with a fastidi-- 
ous taste. About the most unfortunate 
specimen of humanity, is he whose taste is 
ultra-fastidious. Look wheresoever he may, 
there is something to interfere with the 
pleasure of the prospect. ~ Influences whieh 
minister to the happiness of others, jar upon 
his too finely strung nervous system, and 
send him in a misanthropic mood, to the 
shadows of his solitude. ‘The music which 
rises from the bosom of society, however 
melodiously it falls on common ears, ri 
discordantly on his. In every chorus, his 
over-refined perception discovers a cracked 
instrument. A curl awry on the brow of 
beauty tortures him. A blemish on a single 
figure causes him to turn away loathingl 
from a group. A defect in the little finger 
of a Venus shrouds his visions of the love- 
ly. In solitude, he is discontented ; in so- 
ciety, he is ever undergoing the pre-eminent 
pangs of crucifixion. Wherever there are 
sights, or sounds, or scents, there is some- 
thing to excite his disrelish. There is ever 
an invisible demon at his side, impelling him 
to lift a cup to his lips, that he may dash it 
with bitterness and enjoy the distortion of 


his victim’s features. He is subjected to 
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such an infinite variety of tortures in this 
world, that it is no place for him, and the 
sooner he huddles his worried spirit off else- 
where, the better will it be for him. If there 
is any man in whom the original curse at- 
tains to perfection, itis he. If suicide were 
éver justifiable, it would be so with him. 
In “fresh lipped youth,”’ the fastidious 
man goes into society, his heart swelling 
within him with visions of beauty, and his 
brow radiant with the morning beams of 
hope. He has a beau ideal of every thing, 
and he expects every thing to realize it. He 
is first shocked, and then disgusted, with the 
spectacles which greet his vision. Some in- 
genious milliner has taxed her talents and | 
the result is seen attaching itself to, and de- 
forming, the fair forms of loveliness which 
glide like visions of poetry before his ad- 
miring gaze. Henceforth, he sees nothing 
but it. It haunts him like a woe-denouncing 
phantom. In the ecstacies of an outraged 
taste, he deems Fashion the most senseless 
of deities, and her flaunting votaries the sil- 
liest of idolators. Such an one, he says, 
would be beautiful, but for an unbecoming 
ribin, or tress. Nothing on this side of 
absolute perfection can please him, and his 
search is as protracted and as fruitless as that 
of Diogenes for a wise man. He looks for 
whit is sprightly, and the most meaningless 
absurdities alone are to be seen. ‘There is 





no beauty that is not blemished—no good 
that is unshadowed—no grace which does 
not approximate to affectedness—no action 
which does not strongly incline to awk ward- 
mess—no smile that might not be sweeter— 





mo glance that might not be brighter—no 
woice that doth not lack melody, and no per- 
son around whom some gross impropriety 
‘is not discoverable. He soon arrives at the 
consolatory conclusion, that he alone is an 
embodiment of all the human excellences, 
and that all others are in some important 
respects incurable fcols. 

Your fastidious man-is the most unfortu- 
nate of critics. ‘The Alexandrian Library 


itself could not have presented him with aj ion of a house he has lately built and the 


work in which he would not have discover- 
eda thousand glaring faults. ‘Talk to him 
of favorite authors, and he thanks his stars 
that he has none, and that his sagacity is too 
discriminating to suffer imposition and quack- 
ery in literature to be practised on him. Not 
a play of Shakspeare can be mentioned, in 
which his acute eye hath not discovered er- 
rors in plot, and character, and rhythm, and 


sense. ‘There are so many tedious passages 
in ‘*Paradise Lost,” that it requires the mind 
of an Hercules to take a reader throush it. 
Byron, he thinks, might have been a poet, if 
his talent and taste and heart had been greater 
and better than they were. As for Rabelais, 
his obscenity is insurmountable, and Swift 
and Sterne are but little better in that respect, 
and infinitely less in every other. Scott he 
deems scarcely respectable, and Bulwer is 
altogether a bundle of glittering mistakes. 
Dr. Johnson was so savage, and Bozzy was 
such a toady, and Burke was such a traitor, 
and Sheridan such a profligate, that he thinks 
each and every one of them should be banish- 
ed from the mone of men. In fact, if he 
had to say who should enter the Pantheon 
of Genius, scarce one of the literary giants 
who tower like the Anakim of old in the 
shadows of the past, would find entrance 
within its hallowed precincts. He is dubi- 
ous of Lamb’s pretensions to humor, and 
calls the whole Lake school “ inspired idi- 
ots,’ as Walpole called Goldsmith before 
him. His exquisite taste finds entire grati- 
fication nowhere. ‘There is no book, and 
scarcely a page in any book, which is unob- 
jectionable. With him, the legitimate object 
for which reading is instituted, is neither to 
find wisdom, or pleasure, or amusement, but 
to find fault with words, and styles, and sen- 
tences ; and to question the propriety of the 
world’s verdict in regard to those who have 
flung halos of glory around nations and eras. 
In philosophy he finds nothing but false logic, 
jargon and error. In history he perceives 
nothing but lies, and flattering pictures of the 
tigers of their species. Biography he con- 
siders but another term for improbable fic- 
tion, and poetry is w hat Locke called it, * in- 
genious nonsense,”’ or only the half of that. 


| He will candidly confess that some authors 


are tolerable, but as to the great mass of those 
whose names are fixed stars in the heavens 
of literature, he can see but little to admire 
and less to respect. 

A friend asks a fastidious man for his opin- 


grounds he has laid out adjacent thereto, and 
he finds the one utterly destitute of comfort 
and the other of beauty. He is not a pro- 
found admirer of the Doric, the Corinthian, 
or the Ionian order of architecture. There 
is neither city, town nor village in the land, 
whose streets do not exhibit spectacles which 
cause him intense agony—for the streets are 
‘too wide or too narrow—the houses are too 
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high or too low—and the general appear- 
ance of things is a very burlesque on beauty 
andtaste. He thinks the clouds are too fiery 
at eventide, and too purplish at morn. No 
storm cloud rises with consummate majesty. 
Lightning is too vivid, and thunder is too 
coarse. ‘The rose has too many leaves and 
the lily too few. Summer is too hot—au- 
tumn too somber—winter too cheerless— 
and spring too fickle. ‘The rainbow is not 
devoid of beauty, but then it is susceptible 
of improvement. ‘The winds either lack 
heat or cold, gentleness or fury. ‘The mu- 
sic of birds wants melody and sentiment. 
Flowers are too gaudy or too grave. In fine, 
not one of the ten thousand beauties of sight 
and sound, which nature presents to the con- 
templation of philosophers or the fancies of 
poets, is perfect, and therefore it fails to af- 
ford him that exquisite gratification he had 
a right to look for. 

Neither does a desertion of nature and an 
entrance into the haunts of men, enhance his 
enjoyments an iota. Wherever he meets a 
man, he is sure to encounter that which his 
fastidiousness abhors. If he goes to church, 
he is sure to hear some absurd doctrine, or 
some specimen of unmitigated stupidity. He 
looks around him and sees nothing but indi- 
cations of a ‘* vanity fair.’’ If he goes to 
the theater, the matter is worse. In box, 
pit, stage and elsewhere, innumerable impro- 
prieties present themselves to his attention. 
Indeed, here the catalogue of horrors is al- 
most endless. Specification would be quite 
impossible. Betterton, Garrick and Sid- 
dons united, could not charm his notice away 
from what is so glaring and so outrageous. 
He goes to a concert. But some violin is 
out of tune, or some singer’s voice is harsh, 
or loud, or so low as to be inaudible, or so 
inconsiderate as to jumble its sounds to- 
gether with a most horribly discordant ef- 
fect. Itis a mere Babel of sound, unmean- 
ing and most unmelodious, er a mock Bed- 
lam where the lover of symphony must have 
his ear split with tones, that may be good 
enough for the groundlings, but are unfit to 
fall on the tympanum of a man of taste. In 
every little social cirele, into which he is so 
imprudent as to enter, he sees nothing to 
give him unalloyed satisfaction. ‘The talk 
is wishy-washy, or profoundly dull. The 
ladies think of nothing but the snares they 
are setting to catch boobies, and the boobies 
think of nothing but their own exquisite legs, 
or the more exquisite tights which hug them. 


If a lady should sneeze, or laugh too loud, 
or yawn, or utter a sillyism, it would fling 
the cup of pleasure from his lips, even if it 
were sparkling there the moment before. 

Perhaps your fastidious man gets in love; 
for Cupid is no respecter of persons, and has 
a spare dart even for such a heart as beats 
in his bosom withal. If he gets into such 
a predicament, his is a most perplexing des- 
tiny, for the time being. A perpetual con- 
flict is waged between passion and disgust 
for the object of his affections. He sees in 
her so much to love and so much to loathe, 
that his bit of brain becomes perfectly be- 
wildered in the excitement of contending 
convictions and feelings. ‘The slightest de- 
fection from propriety in any word, look, or 
action, committed by his inamorata, flings 
a gloom over his whole after destiny. In 
the delirtum of his emotions, he speaks the 
words which bring tears to the eyes of his 
sweetheart, or stern reproofs from her insult- 
edspirits. A lover’s quarrelensues. Your 
fastidious man always fares the worse for 
these little ripplings in the stream of love. 
He cannot bear to apologize, or if he does, 
the recollection of what inspired his disgust 
is an ever-present and all-torturing memory. 
The crisis approaches which is to seal his 
destiny to irretrievable shadow or sunlight. 
Visions of the former preponderate. He 
hesitates what to do. Hestaggers—heblun- 
ders—he falls, and the lady casts him off as 
she would a worn-out ribin. He mourns 
the cruelty of his fate. In after times, he 
is temporarily enamored of different imagin- 
ed angels, but something always comes up 
in time to rescue him from the fangs of an 
evil destiny. At length, weary of himself 
and of his disgusts—out of hope, and bank- 
rupt in expected joys—with a mind soured 
by disappointments, and a heart long desert+ 
ed by its visions of pre-eminent loveliness 
he unites himself with one who is the very 
consummation of all his fancy in its darkest 
moods pictured, and he lingers on, a subdued 
and a saddened man, a mark for all that is 
direful in destiny and overwhelming in mis- 
fortune, until the spirit is fairly and unfairly 
fagged out of him, and his head reelines upon 
the bosom of his mother earth, songless and 
epitaphless, the victim of fastidiousness, 
which hath no kindly star in all the onlook- 
ing heavens. 

Experience, however beneficial her les- 
sons on other subjects may be, does not of- 
ten correct one’s fastidiousness. The older 
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we grow, the more fastidious we become. 
An acquaintance with the world, by which 
we are informe at the fairest and loveliest 
and noblest specimens of our race are not 
entirely free from blemishes, and which as- 
sures us that absolute perfection is unattain- 
able on this side of heaven, but seldom serves 
to rationalize a fastidious taste. Your fas- 
tidious man, borrowing energy from his re- 

eated disappointments, presses forward on 
bis hopeless enterprise withadditional vigor, 
until despair has claimed him for a victim. 
We begin by being particular—we grow to 
be squeamish—we become fastidious, and 
end in despair. Through these successive 
stages the fastidious man passes, and he who 
at twenty was silly, is at forty a fool. The 
eye accustomed to dwelling on blemishes, 
soon loses its power of discerning beauties. 
The restless spirit, yearning for companion- 
ship, roves hither and thither, and not find- 
ing that which it craves, at length, in its 
despairing moments, links its hopes and its 
fears with one which is wholly uncongenial, 
and unfitted to be its minister through the 
ever-changing scenes of life. 

“As the lone dove to far Palmyra flying 

From where its native founts of Antioch beam, 
Wearied, exhausted, panting, longing, sighing, 
Stops sadly at the desert’s bitter stream, 


“So many a soul o’erlife’s drear desert fring, 
Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, unquaffed, 
Suffers, recoils, then weary and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest 
draught.” 

Ihave a friend who is exceedingly fastid- 
iousin histastes. Inthe silence ofhis study, 
ofin his ramblings abroad in the solitudes 
of nature, he, at times, gives himself up to 
visions of loveliness, such as the young heart 
loves before its sensibilities have been 
blighted by the evil experiences of life. He 
is an adorer of the Ideal; some pure ** being 
of the mind,’’ sume unshadowed Egeria of 
the fancy, comes up before him, and to it he 
yields the incense of the spirit. Fresh from 
his visions, and with the memory of their 
beautiful phantoms vivid before him, he en- 
ters the society of women, in the hope of 
realizing in substance what was enchanting 
in his musings. Occasionally he fancies he 
has discovered the object of his search, and 
temporarily luxuriates in all the hopes and 
lights and gay dreams which such a discov- 
ery never fails toawaken. But his delight, 
ecstatic while it lasts, is of only short dura- 
tion. The truth soon becomes apparent, 
and she who te his fancy seemed 
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Some gay creature of the elements, 

That in the colors of the rainbow lives, 

And plays in the plighted clouds——~ 
turns out to be a being much less spiritual. 
He retires in disgust, and in proportion to 
his previous hopes and delights is his disap- 
pointment. ‘The lady has uttered asarcasm 
—~she has smiled on the attentions of a fool 
—-she has turned down her under lip in scorn 
and bitterness—-she has been guilty of some 
indelicacy of thought, some vulgarity of 
speech, or some ungracefulness of action, 
and in consequence, she is utterly dispara- 
ged in his estimation, for it is the peculiar 
province of fastidiousness to overlook an 
hundred beauties to dwell on the solitary 
blemish. 

I knew a lady who, when young, was 
beautiful and fascinating, but who, unfortu- 
nately was also fastidious. Her numerous 
admirers strove to woo and win the favors 
of the bright eyed goddess in a thousand 
ways, ‘but there was always something in 
the devotion, or the manner of offering it, 
which to her fastidiousness was unpardona- 
ble. She dismissed admirers by the score. 
The older she became the less charity she 
felt for blemishes. In course of time her 
power to fascinate diminished. Adulation 
and idolatry were less frequently offered at 
her shrine. Instead of being softened, she 
was only hardened by her previous experi- 
ence, and her fastidiousness became consum- 
mated. She soon failed to receive pleasure 
in society, because of the manifest and man- 
ifold shortcomings of those around her. In 
her desires for happiness and her inability 
to find it amid the dissipations of fashion, 
she flew to the sanctuary for relief, and is 
now a withered member of the church, and 
at the head of innumerable benevolent insti- 
tutions. Finding nothing beautiful and per- 
fect on earth, she feeds her love of the Beau- 
tiful and the Perfect on the forms of the an- 
gels as they swarm before her mind’s eye in 
her visions of Paradise. 

Such are some of the miseries which at- 
tend the fastidious. A thousand other afflic- 
tive evils might be pointed out, but they will 
probably suggest themselves to every one. 
How different is it with one who is blessed 
with a catholic taste. He discovers angels 
and delights every where. His fancy, fired 
with the spectacle of beauty, takes no note 
of blemishes. In every man he perceives 
materials which fit him for companionship 
—in every woman he perceives an angel. 
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He spends his days surrounded by beauties 
and pleasures of every hue and kind and 
dreams not that earth is not the Paradise he 
imagines itto be. ‘The creature of blissful 
delusions through life, which stern reality 
cannot remove from him, he dies regretted 
by all, and in his last moments gives one 
glance over past joys and another towards 
those which he is rapidly approaching, and 
feels them to be kindred in nature as they 
meet and mingle together in bliss about his 
heaven-tending spirit. 


7. 5. 
Louisville, Ky. 


UNION OF THE STATES. 


Ir is a sage, no less than trite aphorism, 
and one, too, that bears the impress of in- 
trinsic truth and value, that excessive pros- 
perity, in the course of events, necessarily 
begets disastrous adversity. If we care- 
fully inspect the career of a single individual, 
or the embodied history of the human race, 
we shall inevitably discover the most indu- 
bitable evidence of the correctness of this 
maxim. An exception to this almost univer- 
sal rule, would be peculiarly a ‘‘rara avis,” 
and much more difficult to be found than 
those verdant oases which are so sparse over 
the arid bosom of the desert. Such being 
the case, that individual evinces the utmost 
stretch of wisdom, who, conscious of the 
mutability of external objects, never permits 
the dreamy listlessness of a presumptuous se- 
curity to overpower his spirit. He is most 
prudent and sagacious who fondly grasps, 
and eagerly appropriates to his own use, 
those precepts of experience which are 
legibly traced on every page of the recorded 
transactions of men of like infirmities and 
passions with himself. By scrutinizing the 
origin, the progress, and the termination of 
human conduct, he will be able to perceive 
the obscure relations of cause and effect; 
and will often discern the most abrupt con- 
trasts firmly united in the impenetrable mys- 
teries of providential enactment. And thus, 
by marking the unerring course of the 
“Divinity, who shapes our ends,”’ he will 
learn, in his own province of duty and use- 
fulness, to select and to avoid, to choose 
and to reject, as the experience of by-gone 
ages may direct. 


Nor is the priceless wisdom derived | enceofthe same giant power, which trampled 


from history of less moment to men, in 
reference to their public than their private 
affairs. The same general laws of action, 
which govern man as a separate and distinct 
member of his species, regulate, also, the 
concerns of societies and nations. The 
fortunes of the mass are equally as variable 
and uncertain, as are those of the isolated 
individual: and no extraneous resource 
whatever, can preserve them unharmed 
against the operations of similar accidents. 
A boundless extent of territory, a prolific 
population, munitions of war, embattled 
hosts, and all the imposing paraphernalia of 
aggression and defence, are not always an 
effectual preservative against a nation’s ‘de- 
cline, and ultimate and entire extinction. Is 
itnotso? ‘The proudest and the mightiest 
empires of earth, have met with the most 
signal, and decisive, and tremendous over- 
throw. Where is Thebes, with all its 
splendid monuments and its hundred gates? 
Where is ‘‘ Babylon the great,’ with its 
magnificent towers and bulwarks? And 
where are Nineveh, and Sparta and Palmy- 
ra, and Troy, and the long list of mighty 
cities which flourished in the olden time, 
and whose names are heralded by the trump 
of fame? ‘They have all been leveled in 
the dust, and their pomp and glory have 
vanished into the distant night. The very 
spot they occupied has become, in some 
instances, despite of their imagined immor- 
tality, a matter of extreme uncertainty. 
And thus their history exhibits, in charac- 
ters of light, the solemn and momentous 
truth, that political prosperity invariably 
generates those countless forms of corrup- 
tion which weaken, and impair, and, in the 
event, violently prostrate the edifice of 
national power and grandeur. ‘ At length 
the young disease, which must subdue, 
grows with the growth, and strengthens 
with the strength.” 

If the preceding suggestions are correct, 
it is highly fitting that we should occasion- 
ally survey the condition and the prospects 
of our favored Republic—it is peculiarly 
appropriate that we should examine our 
present propitious circumstances as contrast- 
ed with the earliest and gloomiest periods 
ofourcountry’shistory. The “tide of time” 
is continually bearing us on farther and far- 
ther from the auspicious era when our free- 
dom was achieved, and we are becoming 
rapidly contaminated by the malignant influ- 
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into ruin the republics of antiquity. Itneeds 
not the ken of a ‘“‘prophet or the son of a 
prophet,’’ to predict with mathematical pre- 
cision the future and utter extermination of 
our happy land, unless a redeeming influence 
is abroad to arrest the march of the destroyer. 
A prosperity unbounded and unparalleled ; 
a surprising increase of population, and terri- 
tory, and power; the incessant clashing of 
multifarious opposing interests; sectional 
jealousies, and political rivalries ; these are 
all combined to obscure the lustre of public 
virtue, and to extinguish the effulgent glories 
of our Union. Weare fast forgetting in the 
averweening pride of national might and 
character, that once these powerful States 
were compelled to energize for their very 
name and existence. We gaze with emo- 
tions of inexpressible rapture at the advance- 
ment of Columbia towards the zenith of 
dignity and greatness, and the memory of 
the humble outset of her political being is 
obliterated from the mind. We glance an 
eye athwart the wide expanse of our valleys 
and mountains; we behold the hardy oaks 
of a century falling before the axe of the 
Pioneer in our western forests, and the deep 
shades of that vast wilderness fast merging 
in the brilliant light of civilization and im- 
provement; cities and villages springing into 
life as by magic; every medium to honour 
and authority and wealth thronged with 
impetuous aspirants; the sails of our com- 
mercial enterprise unfurled in every clime, 
and courting every breeze. We view all 
these, we are delighted and entranced at the 
sight, and we are not disposed to remember 
that instability is inscribed on every thing 
terrestrial, and that the fabrie of our govern- 
ment, majestic and symmetrical as it is, is 
subject to the same laws of durability or 
decay which are wisely ordained and admin- 
istered for all nations by the Providence of 
God. How necessary is it, then, that we 
should ever keep alive the recollection, amidst 
our rapid growth and consequent prosperity, 
that this may be tue very instrumentality 
employed to work out our destruction—how 
indispensable that we should frequently 
compare the manhood with the infancy of 
our beloved country, its early struggles with 
its final triumphs and its present elevated 
stand, that we may thus be the better prepa- 
red to guard against danger and to maintain 
the lofty eminence we now occupy. 

There is one method, and only one, by 
which, with all our unbounded prosperity, 


we can escape those terrific calamities, which 
have desolated many of the fairest portions 
of the world, and that is, the predominance 
of moral principle among the people. It 
was moral principle that pervaded the breasts 
and ruled the conduct of the founders of our 
liberty, and to this were they indebted for 
their brilliant exploits and glorious success. 
‘The common infirmities of our nature appear- 
ed to be purged away from these extraordi- 
nary men; the love of self was absorbed in 
their more passionate love of country ; the 
minor impulses of feeling retired abashed, 
and truth, wisdom, humanity, and justice, 
pre-eminently controlled their hearts and 
governed their councils. Neither ancient 
nor modern days can furnish a set of men 
who will bear a comparison with these de- 
voted Spirits. History is ransacked in vain 
to find a parallel. Pore over its pages from 
cover to cover: ‘They are crimsoned with 
blood, and awfully polluted and disfigured 
with the marks of every species of guilt and 
crime. The scatiered rays of light which 
here and there beam forth, are like the faint 
glimmerings of a taper in a world of mid- 
night darkness. Nothing in the character 
of man can be found, in all his extended an- 
nals, in his best and his worst estate, so much 
exempt from the natural frailty and imper- 
fection of human nature, as the immaculate 
integrity, the guiltless purpose, and the unal- 
loyed patriotism of the Fathers of the Revo- 
lution. Let butthese feelings influence their 
posterity, and then, from age toage shall our 
course be surely and swiftly onward in the 
path of peace and honour and prosperity. 
But it is not merely as an abstract truth 
of universal application, that we have urged 
the imperative necessity of moral principle 
amongthe people. There exists a high and 
peculiar reason for its existence among us. 
The massive pillars of our social compact 
are deeply imbedded in the moral sense of 
our countrymen. ‘The basis of our republi- 
can institutions was laid and the superstruc- 
ture was reared by sentiment, virtuous, 
enlightened sentiment, and by the same 
eficient means they must be supported or 
they will crumble into ruins. And the 
encouragement presented us to labor for the 
dissemination of such sentiments is abundant 
indeed. There can exist not a shadow of 
doubt that the frame-work,—the bone and 
sinew and muscle—of our body politic is as 
near an approximation to the workmanship 
of a perfect artist as our lapsed nature will 
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permit. It is not composed of materials 
which will *‘perish in the using,” nor will it 
ever yield to the corrosive tooth of decay. 
No external power, however mighty, could 
avail to overturn the edifice, nor could any 
internal weakness suffice to cause it to col- 
lapse and fall. Enemies without and within 
may bring every conceivable instrument of 
destruction to bear against it, but their most 
vigorous exertions will prove utterly abortive. 
In order to disunion and all its attendant 
and consequent horrors, the public mind 
must become debased, and public morals 
must become extinct. An inordinate attach- 
ment to self must predominate over a gener- 
ous and manly spirit of concession, and mere 
party feeling and interest must gain an ascen- 
dancy over an expanded affection for the 
Union. 

There is one characteristic peculiar to our 
form of government, which bespeaks, with 
emphasis, its perpetuity, if only the public 
conscience is sufficiently sensitive, and that 
is, its eminent adaptation to promote the 
highest good of its various subjects. A just 
and impartial administration would commu- 
nicate peace and happinessalike toall. There 
is no vital centre, **the heart of hearts,”’ 
the fountain of being and prosperity, slightly 
connected with remote extremities, to which 
scarcely reaches the genial current of metro- 
politan favor. Each State is a sovereignty 
within itself, with powers reserved amply 
sufficient to manage itsown concerns. ‘The 
federal union is a treaty between different 
States, separately independent, in which is 
drawn as plainly as with a “pencil of 
light,’ the line of limit between functions 
delegated and retained. ‘The general gov- 
ernment is thus relieved from the oppres- 
sive cares of state legislation, and from a 
multiplicity of local matters, which would 
distract its attention and perplex its coun- 
cils. 

The great and striking beauty of this 
system is, that it attaches to every member 
of the confederacy an equal value and im- 
portance. Though they may be leagues 
asunder, and mountains and rivers may 
intervene between them, yet, they can, they 
must, participate alike in the blessings and 
privileges of the Union. Indeed, if the 
number of the States should be increased 
to any conceivable extent, there exists no 
plausible reason why they might not as 
readily and easily be united under one ad- 
ministration, as are those which now com- 


pose this happy republic. 
and indefinable law of nature, the law of 
gravitation, retains in their orbits the count- 
less worlds which revolve in the immensity 
of space, and binds them together in majes- 
tic harmony of movement, so the great and 
universal law of sympathy and a common 
interest may, till the world grows old and 
dies, run through and connect these States 
into one mighty body, enlightening, cheer- 
ing, and invigorating the whole. 
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As that grand 


The suggestions we have advanced, ne- 


cessarily refer us back to the position with 
which we started in the outset, that our 
existence as a nation depends on an illumi- 
nated, exalted, purified public sentiment. 
The religion of Him, who expired on 
Calvary, 
heavenly doctrines, and its sublime morality, 
is the corner-stone of our political edifice. 
With this we are secure, whatever else may 
betide us—without it we are in constant and 
imminent peril, whatever else we may 
possess. 
science and literature are the merest baubles; 
intelligence, as widely diffused as the air of 
heaven, is nothing; a happy form of gov- 
ernment is nothing ; a soil rich and fertile 
as is that which spreads out its broad bosom 
to an Italian sky ; a firmament as pure and. 


with its severe exactions, its 


Wealth and fame are nothing; 


serene as is that which kisses the waves of 


the Adriatic; an atmosphere redolent with. 


the spicy fragrance of Arabia Felix; these 
are ‘* nothing and vanity,” for the preserva- 
tion of republican institutions, unless the 
glorious doctrines of the gospel attune the 
heart and mind of man to the practice of 
those public virtues which the Bible alone 
can teach. Neither the walls, or towers of 
mighty Babylon, or the imperial city—nor 
the wealth of Cresus—nor the morals of 
Socrates or Seneca—nor the beauty and 
verdure of Parnassus—nor the sparkling 
waters of Castalia; neither science, letters, 
philosophy, poetry nor eloquence, could 
preserve the republics of antiquity from one 
and the same downward current to the gulf 
of degradation and ruin. And the reason 
is perfectly obvious. The scriptures, with 
their conservative influences, were not there. 
The religion of the contemned Nazarene 
was not there, to impart to public and private 
morality its proper support, to confine it to 
its proper standard, to restrain its versatili- 
ties, and to give to honor and truth and 
virtue, a ‘local habitation and a name.’’ 
The nations of olden time were all corrupt- 
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ed by prosperity; and so will all human 
glory utterly fade away, unless its colorings 
be drawn from the empyreal light of heaven. 


W. G. H. 
Jackson: C. H. O. 
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THE EMIGRANT IN THE FORESTS. 


Grtve us shelter, wild and wood ! 
Give us shelter, cave and tree! 
We’re the homeless men who stood, 
For our country’s loyalty. 
Nor in that dark hour which saw 
Reckless tyranny arise, 
Vainly did we keep the law 
Left us by the good and wise ; 
But for sacrifice we stood, 
And in exile now we roam ; 
Give us shelter, wild and wood! 
Yield a country, yield a home. 


Not for lucre, not for power, 

Did we, like the Roman, leap 
Down the gulf, in evil hour, 

Which ambition dug so deep ; 
We beheld the land’s decay, 

And it grieved our spirits then ; 
We were ‘neath the tyrant’s sway, 

Though we battled it like men; 
And our country has the good, 

But our service does not see ; 
Give us shelter, wild and wood, 

Dark and desert though it be. 


From the soil which gave us birth, 
Lo! a mournful band, we come 
From that dearest spot of earth, 
Seeking in the wilds a home: 
There oppression’s arm is high, 
There a bitter spirit raves ; 
And for peace and liberty, 
Roam we now the rocks and caves. 
In a sad and sleepless mood, 
Fly we from the land so dear ; 
Give us shelter, wild and wood, 
And the home denied us there. 


In the temple, freedom-built, 
Long, the glory of our land, 

We have seen, all stained with guilt, 
Lawless men in armor stand ; 

And from forth the sacred shrine, 
We have heard the spirit dart, 

Crying, “ *tis no home of mine,” 
Bidding “ freemen all depart.” 

Hopeless, then, of farther good, 
From our toil for Freedom there, 

We implore ye, wild and wood, 
Let us build her temple here. 


W. G. &. 
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THE FLOWER OF CHASTITY. 


THE months throughout the circling year, 
Ten thousand flowers adorn, 
Where’er the stars of heaven appear, 
Or wakes the purple morn: 
Ten thousand flowers, 
In nature’s bowers, 
Of every varied hue, 
Flourish in light, 
Fragrant and bright, 
Pendant with pearly dew. 


But these are flowers that bloom and fade, 
And wither at the last; 
Some pine within the everglade, 
Some sink beneath the blast: 
Some perish where 
The sultry air 
Poisons each opening cup; 
The fervid ray 
Of burning day 
Drinks all their moisture up. 


But there’s a flower that blooms in light, 
Transplanted from the skies ; 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor mildew blight, 
Harm it,—it never dies. 
In the ptre breast, 
That flower doth rest, 
Its name is CHAsTITY: 
*Tis beauty’s face 
In mental grace, 
And virtue’s panoply. 


The rose, so beautiful and fair, 
The loveliest flower of earth, 
Whose sweets impregn the morning air, 
Its death outlives its birth. 
Its scent remains, 
The leaf retains 
The incense of its bloom: 
Death cannot harm 
Its vital charm, 
It lives beyond the tomb. 


So, budding in the maiden’s breast, 
The Frower or CHASTITY, 
When nature fades, and sinks to rest, 
Still blooms in memory. 
Though to the worm 
The beauteous form 
In life’s last hour is given, 
Virtue survives, 
Its fragrance lives, 
And reaches up to heaven, 


Cincinnati. 
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PALESTINE.* 


{TS GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE: RELATIVE POSITION: 
MOUNT LEBANON: MOUNT HERMON: MOUNT 
TABOR: SEA OF GENESERETH : 

DEAD SEA: ETC. 


BY JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, 


You have been invited here to listen to 
some details in regard to the present con- 
dition of the land of Palestine. Your 
presence, in response to that invitation, is 
in itself sufficient evidence of your estimate 
of the importance of the general subject 
with which I propose to occupy your at- 
tention: so that it will be needless for me 
to consume any portion of this lecture by 
general remarks on that head. 

There are, indeed, few countries on the 
face of the earth, which possess a greater 
amount or variety of interest for any intelli- 
gent mind. Itis an error, however, to sup- 
pose that this interest arises exclusively from 
the relation of that country to the events 
recorded in Scripture. Its historical inter- 
est, apart from this, is in itself sufficient to 
command your attention: since it was one 
of the earliest civilized of any known por- 
tion of our globe, and is a land of whose 
condition, up to a high antiquity, more au- 
thentic records have been preserved than of 
any other. Besides the Scriptural notices 
of it, its peculiar character is alluded to by 
the poets and historians, especially those of 
Rome. Its geography, too, is scarce less 
peculiar than its history. Its central posi- 
tion in relation to other countries, its varie- 
ty of surface, its peculiar natural phenome- 


* None of our readers can have forgotten the very 
interesting description and account of the “Land of 
Egypt,” which was published in the second volume of 
the Hesperian. The paper here given is from the 
same course of Lectures, as reported for the New-York 
Observer. Mr. BuckincHAm was recently at New- 
Orleans, delighting the citizens of the Southern empo- 
rium with his lively sketches of the Oriental World; 
and we have heard that he contemplates visiting Cin- 
cinnati the present summer, to afford its inhabitants 
like entertainment. He will doubtless be warmly 
welcomed in his arrival, and have the pleasure of lec- 
turing to large and intelligent audiences.—Ep. Hesrr- 
RIAN, 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


na, and the connection of its natural products 
and the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants with the details incidentally mentioned 
in the sacred writings, all combine to give 
to Palestine an interest essentially its own. 
Add to this, the vicissitudes which have 
marked its past condition; its successive 
possession by the Pheenicians, the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Crusaders, and finally by 
the ‘Turks, give to this country a romantic 
charm which associates it with whatever 
is impressive in the past history of the 
world. 

The country has often been deseribed by 
those whose desire and design was, to raise 
doubts as to the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures. The writers, especially, of the 
French school of infidelity have endeavored 
to produce the impression, that what is fa- 
miliarly denominated the Holy Land is a 
petty, contemptible, insignificant strip of 
country, barren and mean, destitute alike of 
beauty and of all natural advantages; a base 
and worthless territory, unworthy of the 
Deity to select, and of a nation calling them- 
selves the chosen people of God to accept at 
his hands. If such be the fact, undoubted- 
ly it ought to shake our confidence in the 
truth and accuracy of the Bible; for nothing, 
certainly, can be more opposite to the rep- 
resentations which are there given. Moses 
speaks of the country before it was pos- 
sessed by the Israelites, in the most glow- 
ing terms; and after they had entered and 
taken possession, it was denominated ‘ the 
glory of all lands.”” Moses, however, 
never himself entered it, having merely 
been indulged with a distant view from the 
top of Mount Pisgah. What was known 
to and recorded by him respecting its de- 
tails, must have been received, if true, from 
revelation alone. Examine the passage in 
Deuteronomy which records his description 
of it, in his parting address to the people 
he had led out of Egypt, and who now 
stood upon its borders, and you will find it 
as true and just a picture as ever was taken 
by a painter. He had often denounced the 
judgments of Heaven upon the stiff-necked 
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and rebellious multitude over whom he 
had been placed as a leader; yet, while 
on the one hand he rebuked and _threat- 
ened them, he held up, on the other, the 
most cheering and animating promises of 
the prosperity and abundance in reserve for 
them when they should enter the long 
expected land assigned them by heaven. 
“ The land,”’ says he, ‘‘ whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed and wateredst it with thy foot, asa 
garden of herbs; but the land whither ye 
go to possess it, is a land of hills and val- 
leys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven; a land which the Lord thy God 
careth for; the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are always upon it, from the beginning of 
the year even unto the end of the year. ‘The 
Lord thy God bringeth thee unto a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; a land of wheat and barley and 
vines and fig trees and pomegranates; a 
land of oil olive and honey ; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness ; 
thou shalt not lack any thing in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass.”” A descrip- 
tion as characteristic, as if it had been writ- 
ten by one who had spent his days in Pales- 
tine. That you may be the better able to 
judge of this, I will now touch on some of 
those advantages which justified the Jewish 
lawgiver, or rather the Spirit of Inspiration 
by whose influence he spoke, in holding 
language like this to those whose own ex- 
perience was soon to put its accuracy to the 
test. 

And first, let us consider for a moment, 
the relative position of the Holy Land. We 
shall at once see that its location, at the head 
of the Mediterranean sea, gave it the advan- 
tage of direct and ready communication 
with the richest and most powerful coun- 
tries both of the western and eastern hem- 
isphere. ‘This was an element of great 
importance, both in its political and com- 
mercial condition. For let the natural pro- 
ducts of a country be as great or as valuable 
as they may, if it enjoys no opportunities 
of commerce, it never can be either rich or 
powerful; but if it be not only fertile and 
populous, but upon the open highway of 
commerce, there are absolutely no bounds 
to the riches it may acquire, if its industry 
be well applied. Palestine had all these 
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advantages. Itself at the head of the great 
highway of nations, it had free communica- 
tion from the marts of Tyre and Sidon quite 
to the Pillars of Hercules. On the right 
there was, first, Asia Minor, for fertility the 
very garden of the world, the seat of many 
very interesting Greek colonies, among 
which were situated the well known ‘‘sev- 
en churches” of the Apocalypse; a land 
still lovely, though comparatively in ruins, 
but then populous and abounding in all its 
prosperity. ‘Then came the Isles of Greece, 
inhabited by the most brilliant and intellec- 
tual people of antiquity; and the adjacent 
countries of Greece Proper and the Morea, 
with their rich and celebrated cities of 
Athens, Corinth and the rest. Then the 
Adriatic Gulf gave access to the coast of 
Italy, while on the farther side sat Rome, 
the mistress of the world. Beyond, were 
Gaul and Iberia, at whose southern extrem- 
ity the Pillars of Hercules opened their 
gates to an unknown wilderness of waters. 
All these countries lay stretched out in un- 
broken succession, teeming with all the 
power, wealth and luxury of the west, and 
affording all the inducements and promising 
all the rewards which could be presented to 
commercial enterprise. On the left hand, 
again, lay in the first place that Egypt, the 
mother of countries, with its mighty Nile, 
spreading fertility through that long valley, 
which its inundations had covered with 
wealth, and overspread with the monu- 
ments of human industry ; supporting with- 
in these narrow bounds a population of twen- 
ty millions; and so advanced in arts and 
knowledge, that it was deemed a sufficient 
eulogy on Moses to say that he was skilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. Next 
beyond it, lay Cyrene, a region filled with 
Greek colonies, as brilliant as the mother 
country on the opposite side of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then came Carthage, Rome’s 
great rival, who beat the Romans on their 
own element. Beyond followed Mauri- 
tania, stretching to the gates of the great 
ocean. ‘To name these countries is suffi- 
cient to remind all who hear, that they 
were among the most celebrated of the 
western world. 

Looking toward the East, we see, in the 
first place Mesopotamia, or Ur of the Chal- 
dees, an ancient land, in which was the seat 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
with its leading cities, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. Nineveh was yet larger than Babylon, 
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although the latter was fifteen miles square. 
She is called **the mother of nations,’’ and 
‘the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.”’ 
This celebrated region pressed on the east- 
ern boundaries of Palestine, and led on as 
a highway for its commerce with Persia, 
India, and, as it is not without reason be- 
lieved by some, to the very wall of China. 
Nor were the bounds of the Holy Land 
unimportant toward the North, where it 
approached the Hellespont, the Black Sea 
and Scythia. And lastly, on its Southern 
border lay the Red Sea, navigable to Abys- 
sinia, and the whole length of the Arabian 
coast, and thence leading out into the 
ocean. 

You thus perceive that the position of 
Palestine was the most desirable that can 
well be conceived, as affording it every fa- 
cility for commerce with all the then known 
earth; so that we may say with truth, it 
resembled a precious gem set in the centre 
of the civilized world, and having a frame- 
work formed of the most renowned king- 
doms of antiquity. 

And that the people and rulers did avail 
themselvss of these advantages is certain. 
Solomon, the greatest and most enterprising 
of her monarchs, carried on commercial 
intercourse with both the West and the 
East; for while the fleets of the Tyrians 
came as far as Gades, and traded with the 
Cassiterides, and even with the Britons for 
tin, and the Phenician name was every 
where known through the coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea; the fleets of Solomon, 
in the other direction, passed down the Red 
Sea to Tarshish, to Ophir, and to the isles 
of Javan, by which there can be no doubt 
was meant the coasts of India. For this 
opinion there are weighty and convincing 
reasons. His fleets, which rendezvoused at 
Ezion Geber, were absent, we are told, for 
three years. A voyage of such a length, 
with all the necessary allowance for the 
slowness of navigation before the discovery 
of the magnetic needle, gives ample space 
for going to India and returning; nor could 
a shorter expedition well occupy so long a 
period. ‘The commodities which these 
vessels brought back with them, afford 
proofs still more convincing that such was 
in fact their destination. We are informed 


by the sacred historian, that the fleets of 


Solomon brought him gold, silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks. / 
ductions of the coast of Coromandel, Siam 


and Cochin China. 
supply of gold obtained by this channel of 
traffic, as to enable him to make that profuse 
and gorgeous application of it to the deco- 
ration of both the exterior and interior of 
his celebrated temple, which called forth 
the wonder of the East. 
of it given in scripture, the gold employed 
in the temple appears to have cost a sum 
equal to six hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. 
of that building, including the entire sanctu- 
ary, both within and without the veil, was 
lined with solid plates of this precious 
metal; while its roofs were of fretted gold, 
enriched with gems. 
nificence confined to the temple, or the 
vessels employed in the ceremonials of the 
temple ritual. 
the drinking vessels of Solomon’s court, 
(vessels always very numerous in the East,) 
were made of pure gold. Nay, so abundant 
was it in Jerusalem during the splendid reign 
of this monarch, that it is said, ** silver was 
nothing accounted of.”’ 
cence of Solomon attracted the admiration of 
neighboring nations, we may learn from the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba,in Arabia; who, 
with raised expectations, coming to Jerusalem 
to view it, departed to her home, deelaring 
that ‘* the half had not been told her.” The 
same thing is manifest from the letters ad- 
dressed to Solomon by the King of Tyre. 
Nay, the Savior himself, in that most beauti- 
ful comparison by which heillustrates the care 
of heaven over even the lower creation, and 
sets the power of the Deity in contrast with 
the weakness and littleness of man, selects 







































All these are the pro- 


So abundant was the 


From. the account 


‘The whole interior of many parts 


Nor was this. mag- 


We are informed that all 


That the magnifi- 


‘¢Behold the 


Solomon as his example. 


lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil 


not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glo- 
ry; was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Such a plenitude of wealth and glory could 
neither have been acquired or maintained 
by any other power than that of a com- 
merce, which may be said to have stretched 
its arms to both extremities of the habitable 
globe. 

The frontiers of Palestine were them- 
selves in a high degree picturesque, and 
still more so from their contrast with each 
other. Each portion of them may be said 
to be sui generis. First, we have the sea 
coast, extending from Pelusium to Tyre and 
Sidon on the borders of Syria; and I know 
no coast of the same extent, which exhibits 
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a like variety of scenery. From Pelusium 
as far as Joppa, the territory is level, rich 
and fertile; abounding with wide pastures 
and great herds of cattle. These were 
«the plains of the Philistines’? mentioned 
in Scripture, and here were their five prin- 
cipal cities. Then, again, from Joppa to 
Ptolemais, or St. John d’Acre, we find a 
country undulating into hill and dale, and 
the coast presents a wavy, serpentizing line, 
resembling the coast of Devonshire in 
England, from Plymouth to what is called 
the Bill of Portland, where you see a sur- 
face, sloping down to the sea, and richly 
clothed with herbage. Whoever remem- 
bers that portion of the British coast, may 
form a faint idea of the undulating hills 
which are met with from the vale of Joppa 
toAcre. Then from Ptolemais up to Tyre, 
a new variety of coast strikes the eye. 
Here we have no grassy plains, no gently 
sloping hills, but a succession of sublime, per- 
pendicular cliffs, of altitudes varying from 
eight hundred to twelve hundred feet. Beet- 
ling crags form the entire barrier toward the 
ocean, and in some places overhanging their 
base, so that a plummet dropped from this 
rocky brow, would wet itself in the sea, Yet 
these are forgotten and lost as insignificant 
before the Alpine summits of Lebanon, 
which rise behind them to the height of ten 
thousand feet above the level of the ocean. 
This noble range exhibits to the view, as 
you approach the coast, all the beauties of. 
the Himalayas and of the Alps, brought to- 
gether in one assemblage. I know of no 
mountain scenery which surpasses it. This 
is the Western frontier. ‘Then for the 
Eastern, we have the green and pastoral 
valley of the Jordan. The Jordan, you 
know, in the scriptural accounts of Judea, 
holds the same place as does the Rhine in 
descriptions of Germany, or the Tweed in 
those of the north of England. We read 
of such a region ‘on this side Jordan,” 
and of such another city or district ‘ be- 
yond Jordan.”’ Here is a total absence of 
all which had impressed us so deeply on the 
seacoast. The whole region is a gentle 
valley, presenting in every direction no- 
thing but Arcadian scenery, rural, quiet and 
shepherd-like. The air is balmy, perfumed 
with vegetable fragrance; an atmosphere 
for birds and bees. There is nothing great- 
ly to excite the mind or strike the eye. All 
is mild and soft and bland. On either bank 
we behold pastures and their flocks, while 


between, in gentle flow, runs the silver 
Jordan. All breathes of peace and of re- 
pose. The boundary of Palestine on the 
north is different from either of the prece- 
ding. It is formed by the great mountain 
ranges of Libanus and Anti-libanus, stretch- 
ing diagonally to the coast, in a direction 
from north-east to south-west. This huge 
chain extends for eighty miles, and cuts off 
Palestine from the adjacent regions of Syria. 
The boundary here is in the highest de- 
gree magnificent and sublime, a perfect 
contrast to the last. And what do we meet 
with at the opposite extremity of this singu- 
lar country? A frontier totally different 
from all the three; for from Pelusium east- 
ward to the Dead Sea, there is nothing to 
be seen but a wide and arid desert. ‘This 
is the old * land of Idumea;’’ and it is as 
flat and unvaried as the ocean itself. The 
whole region is perfectly sterile ; exhibiting 
no sign of life to break the dreary monoto- 
ny of the prospect. We have thus, as 1} 
said, in the boundaries of Palestine, not 
merely variety, but a positive contrast, 
whieh, as we all know, is one chief source 
of beauty, whether to the eye, the ear, or 
any other of the senses. It is light and 
shadow, which give the highest charm to 
landscape scenery. The sweetest sounds 
of harmony, if unbroken by rougher notes 
to charm us by contrast, soon cloy upon 
the ear. Whoever has seen much of moun- 
tain scenery, well knows that it never ap- 
pears-more lovely or desirable than when 
gradually approached over extensive plains. 
Then one pants and hungers to arrive at 
what we have been watching so long :—but 
when we have been for day after day in- 
volved in the passes of some gigantic ridge, 
until we are weary of the constant succes- 
sion of alps on alps, and then at length 
eatch a glimpse of a level country spread- 
ing far into the blue of the distant horizon, 
we long as much to descend as we had for- 
merly longed to climb. The secret in both 
cases lies in the charms of contrast. Even 
the pathless desert has interest, for a time, 
when we first change for it the richness of 
the most fertile and populous region. So it 
is with the ocean. ‘The man who comes 
from far in the interior, and beholds the sea 
for the first time, whether sleeping like a 
liquid plain under the silver rays of moon- 
light, or lashed into fury and gleaming with 
the reflection of the red lightning from its 
surges, is wrapt in delight or in amazement 
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and awe. But let him be a voyager on its; be consumed; the surplus is lost, for want 


bosom for long and slowly-creeping months, | of that security in enterprise, which a good 


and then, with what transport does he catch | protective government would ensure. 


the first distant glimpse of land, rising doubt- 
ful in the dimness of distance ; and as it 
draws near, how does every nook appear a 
little Eden to the sight! ‘This charm is 
possessed, in its perfection, by the frontiers 
of the Holy Land; and it constitutes a 
feature almost as remarkable as the frame- 
work of nations which lay beyond them. 

Palestine was divided into three great 
provinces or subdivisions: Galilee on the 
north, Judea on the south, and Samaria lying 
between them. Each of these is charac- 
terised by peculiarity of surface and produc- 
tions. Galilee was remarkable for the ex- 
tent of its plains; especially those of Es- 
draelon and Zebulon. About seven-tenths 
of this district are level, the residue greatly 
undulating into hills and vales, fitted to the 
raising of grain and cattle. ‘The province 
was famed for its harvests, its herds, and 


like all regions of that character, it was of 


course thickly peopled. Samaria has, 
like Galilee, some beautiful plains; but by 
much the greater portion of it is of an un- 
dulating surface. ‘This occasions agricul- 
ture to be less pursued than in the latter 
province, and more attention to be paid to 
planting, especially of the olive and the 
vine. ‘The olive is found on the fat valleys 
and more level grounds; while the vine 
clothes with its picturesque foliage and 
blushing fruit, the sides of the hills and 
mountains, where it is cultivated on terraces 
scarped out for the purpose. ‘This process 


often causes the perpendicular sides of 


these notches or steps in the side of the 
‘mountain to be cut quite through the in- 
cumbent soil, so that the substratum of rock 
is exposed to view; and it is done that the 
grapes may be the earlier ripened, as wall 
fruit is in England, by enjoying the reflected 
as well as the direct rays of the sun. Judea 
is of arocky surface ; distinguished neither 
by plains nor hills, but chiefly by the lofty 
spiral rocks which are thickly strewn over 
the country. Seven-eighths of this province 
are barren, and even the rest partially so. 
Yet even here we find that food was furnish- 
ed from nature’s lap, less gorgeously clad 
though it be, than other parts of the land. 
In the clefts of the rocks the wild bees, in 
innumerable swarms, de posited their honey. 
This is still a peculiarity of the district. 
More honey is raised there, now, than can 





The 
iron hand of despotism rests upon this, as on 
every other province of the Turkish empire, 
palsying all efforts at comfort or indepen- 
dence, and so disheartening every thing like 
enterprise in human pursuits, that the mass 
of the population live merely from hand to 
mouth. Wealth, as you well know, does 
not arise so much from mere fertility of 
soil, as from a sense of security in its pos- 
session. ‘This is the secret spring of that 
ceaseless industry, which, as in Holland, has 
turned the most unpropitious soil into one 
wide-spread garden. The wild honey of 
Judea, if availed of by the inhabitants as it 
might be, would furnish a profitable item 
of éxport trade. As things are, much of it 
is wholly useless to man. 

You thus perceive the literal exactness of 
Moses, even in language which would: at 
first seem a mere rhetorical hyperbole. The 
land did, and still does, ** flow with milk 
and honey.’’ So abundantly flows the 
milk in Galilee, that let any number of 
travelers be passing through that province, 
they are all supplied with it as they would 
elsewhere be with water, and no pay asked. 
‘There is more than enough for every body. 
And in like manner flows the honey from 
the rock-covered fields of Judea proper. 

And now for the distinguishing features 
of the country, its mountains, rivers and 
lakes. 

And first in the picture stands Mount Le- 
banon, king among the mountains of the East, 
longer, broader and more colossal than any 
others in or near the Holy Land. It rises, 
as we have said, ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and lies between the 32d and 
33d degrees of northern latitude. — Its lofty 
summits are covered with snow throughout 
the year; in summer they are capt, in winter 
sheeted with this white and glittering vest- 
ment. I passed the range early in Septem- 
ber; and the weather being still quite hot 
upon the plains, I presumed that the moun- 
tain passes would certainly be free from snow, 
and sat out on horseback, expecting to pass 
through them without difficulty ; but so en- 
tirely had I reckoned without my host, that 
I found the snow so deep that it cost us sixteen 
hours to advance four miles. We were com- 
pelled to cut out a path for our horses before 
they could go forward ; for the snow being 
loose and powdery, they plunged and strain- 
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ed themselves in their efforts to get through 
it. Unwilling to undergo defeat, and sub- 
mit to go back, we continued to combat the 
difficulties of the way; but had the night 
overtaken us, situated as we were, we must 
all have inevitably perished ; so difficult a 
task is it to pass over Mount Lebanon. 

The sublime and picturesque unite in high 
perfection in this noble mountain range. 
‘The glory of Lebanon,” is a frequent 
phrase in the mouth of the prophets; and 
in the Canticles the enamoured Spouse, 
seeking comparisons to set forth the beauty 
of her beloved, and willing to crown the 
whole by an image of the loftiest dignity, 
adds, ‘‘ His countenance is like Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars.’’ Whatever recon- 
dite and spiritual meaning there may be in 
that beautiful poem, its imagery is all taken 
from natural objects, and its excellence lay 
in the fidelity and appropriateness with which 
they were caught from the scenery around. 
It is certain that Lebanon was a frequent re- 
sort of Solomon, when seeking relaxation 
from the cares ofstate. Here he built * the 
house of the Forest of Lebanon,”’ a costly 
and magnificent structure, in which the ce- 
dar, which grew in such abundance on these 
mountains, and brought so high a price on 
account of its fragrance and durability, was 
profusely used. In his poetical writings, 
as well as in the inspired language of the 
prophets, we find frequent allusions to the 
height, the grandeur, the beauty, the fra- 
grance, the cedars andthe snows of Lebanon. 
Lebanon and Carmel are, as it were, conse- 
crated by the muse of hallowed inspiration, 
and their names adorn some of the most 
beautiful passages of holy writ. 

These mountains stili abound with the 
greatest variety of vegetable products, clas- 
sified one above another in successive belts, 
according to the varying temperature of dif- 
ferent parts of the range. ‘The lowest belt 
is characterised by its heat and moisture. 
The thermometer there sometimes stands at 
100 degrees of Fahrenheit ; and such heat 
raises much vapor from the adjacent ocean, 
which, settling at the roots of the mountain, 
renders vegetation there peculiarly rank and 
rapid. Higher up, we come to a second 
belt, resembling the temperature of the tro- 
pical regions ; and here there is, in corres- 


pondence with it, a different family of 


plants. ‘This portion of country resembles 


that of Italy and Greece. Another thousand 


feet takes you in temperature to the middle 


of France, and a thousand more to that of 
Normandy. Ascend another similar space, 
and you find yourself in the climate of Eng- 
land. You see oaks and sycamores over 
your head, at your feet yellow buttercups 
and ripe blackberries ; while sparrows and 
other birds long familiar to your eyes in 
childhood, bring you back to the scenes of 
home and the days of boyish rambles. As- 
cending another thousand feet, you get to a 
region of Norway firs ; farther still, to that 
of lichens and mosses only. Here vegeta- 
tion has reached its utmost limits. Above, 
you come first to the belt of moveable snow, 
viz. that which disappears in the summer. 
Lastly, you arrive at the realms of perpetual 
snow. Here the desolation is complete and 
eternal, unsoftened by the breath of spring, 
and on which the summer suns dart their 
beams in vain. ‘l‘owering pinnacles of thick 
ribbed ice alone receive and glint back his 
beams. ‘Thus on Mount Lebanon the wise 
monarch had displayed to his view the book 
of nature in successive pages, and here he 
seems to have been a delighted student of 
the varied phases of her unrivalled beauty. 
Nor did he consider it a derogation from his 
regal dignity to teach others. On the con- 
trary, he became the instructer as well as 
ruler of his people. We are told that ** So- 
lomon spake of all things, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hysop on the wall’’—two 
wide extremes, between which lay vast 
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fields of useful and delightsome knowledge. 
Mount Hermon is another of the interes- 


ting objects which distinguish the land of 


promise. Itis very different from Lebanon ; 
not being, like that, a mountain chain, but 
one single isolated elevation, rising like a 
cone, and exceeding the height of Lebanon by 
one thousand feet. ‘There is another feature 
which distinguishes it, and that is, the ver- 
dure of its sides, when the country all around 
is parched by the long droughts of summer. 
You are aware that in Palestine they had 
two seasons of rain, often spoken of in Serip- 
ture, as ‘‘ the former and the latter rain.’’ 
It is so still. ‘They oceur in the winter and 
spring ; while between lies a long and arid 
period, in which the earth is burnt by the 
continued heat, and its whole surface has a 
brown and decayed appearance. I was 
struck with the green and verdant appear- 
ance of Mount Hermon during this part of 
the year; and being of inquisitive mind, I 
was desirous of discovering the cause of this 
agreeable contrast. On reflection, I soon 
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attributed it to the vapors from the neigh- 
boring lake of Tiberias, which is but sixty 
miles distant. During the long hot days of 
summer, there is a vast evaporation from 
this sheet of water, there being in the day 
time but little wind; but towards sun-down 
a gentle southern breeze usually prevails, 
which wafting this vapor northward, it comes 
in contact with the snowy head of Hermon, 
and being immediately condensed, descends 
in heavy dews which bathe the whole moun- 
tain. The effect is certainly remarkable, 
and this being a sufficient, may be set down 
as the true cause of it. ‘The dews of Her- 
mon,”’ you recollect, is a figure frequent in 
the Psalms, to express the descent of gra- 
cious influence from heaven. Dew and soft 
rain have been favorite emblems with poets 
in all ages, more especially in the East ; 
nor can there be fitter emblems of mercy. 


Who can forget the celebrated passage of 


Shakspeare, where Portia, seeking to soften 
the adamantine Shylock, reminds him that 
“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The fitness of the dew of Hermon, in es- 
pecial, to be an emblem of mercy and divine 
grace, lay no doubt in its constancy and 
great abundance: and this is one instance 
to shew that in order to feel and relish all 
the force and beauty of the Scriptural allu- 
sions, one ought to be intimate and conver- 
sant with the natural history and geography 
of Judea, the country where they were 
written. To a native of the Holy Land, 
there are a thousand beautiful touches which 
are lost to us from our remote situation and 
our want of familiarity with an eastern clime. 

Mount Tabor stands still more insulated 
than Mount Hermon. There is indeed 
searce a mountain in sight from its summit. 
It rises abruptly in the midst of the plain 
of Esdraelon, and its sides are so steep 
that a stranger, seeing it at a distance, might 
almost mistake it for some antique tower. 
On coming up to it, however, he perceives 
that it is volcanic in its origin, and seems 
to have been thrown up by some convulsion 
beneath. Its sides are covered thickly with 
trees, shrubbery, and grass; but owing to 
its steepness, it is necessary, in order to 
ascend it, to take a zig-zag path, winding 
in an oblique direction, which renders the 
ascent somewhat tedious as well as very 
fatiguing ; but on reaching the summit, your 









toil is amply rewarded by the rich feast which 
the eye enjoys in every direction. 
find the mountain crowned with the gigantic 
remains of ancient fortifications, and these 
evidently of different ages. 
ruins are of that description of architecture 
which is denominated ‘‘ Cyclopean, 
resemble the druidical monuments remain- 


You 


A part of the 


99 and 


ing still in Britain. Of this species of build- 
ing we know little or nothing, save what 
may be gathered from the ruins occasionally 
discoveredin the East. Itis massive, and very 
rude, ‘The ruins on Mount Tabor are partly 
Cyclopean, partly Chaldean, others Greek 
and Roman, others Saracenic ; and lastly, 
Turkish; for a hill so remarkably situated 
as this, has ever been deemed an important 
point to be seized and fortified. Before the 
invention of gunpowder, high hills and strong 
places were synonymous; and a mountain 
at once so high and so steep as Tabor, was 
then a sort of Gibraltar, scarcely assailable 
with the least hope of success. The earliest 
notice of it in Seripture is connected with 
the celebrated battle in which Deborah and 
Barak triumphed over Sisera, and which 
was fought on the banks of “ that ancient 
river, the river Kishon.’’ The battle was 
won by the descent of what we should call 
a ‘*corps de reserve”’ from this mountain. 
‘¢ And she sent and called Barak, the son of 
Abinoam, out of Kedesh Naphtali, and said 
unto him—Hath not the Lord God of Israel 
commanded, saying, Go and draw toward 
Mount Tabor, and take with thee ten thou- 
sand of the children of Naphtali and of the 
children of Zebulon?”’ And afterwards it 
is said:—*So Barak went down from 
Mount Tabor, and ten thousand men after 
him; and the Lord discomfited Sisera, and 
all his host, with the edge of the sword, 
before Barak.”’ It was this descent which 
turned the tide of battle, and proved the 
ruin of that proud leader. From that day, 
even down to so late as the times of Bona- 
parte, ‘Tabor has been known as a place of 
strength in military operations. It was to 
this place that the Turks retreated when the 
French were in their country; and it was 
from this high ground, that, like Barak, 
they descended, and cutting their way 
through the enemy’s forces, made good 
their flight to the coast and thus were 
saved. 

I said that the eye was richly feasted by 
the prospect from this eminence. The 
views are as various as they are extensive, 
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You stand as on the topof a tower twelve hun- 
dred feet in height, and the panorama is mag- 
nificent in all directions. 
of you, first, the lake of ‘Tiberias. 
perceive its oval form, and catch the reflec- 
tion of the light from its blue expanse of 
waters, as it lies imbedded in rocky hills, 
like a sapphire in its deep setting. 
you see the gentle stream of Jordan, pro- 
ceeding from the lake and watering a lovely 
and extensive valley. 
the hills of Bashan and Gilead, and wanders 
delighted over the rich plains of Galilee. 
Turning toward the south-east, you get 
glimpse of the lake Ashphaltite 
Sea, and near by, 
Ammon. Due south of you are the moun- 
tains of Jerusalem; while south-west rises 
Mount Carmel by the sea. 
perceive hills which rise between you and 
the Mediterranean, the Cave of Endor, and 
the city of Nain. 
behold the ancient city of 
Christ commenced his series of miracles ; 
and then, amidst a little greup of hills, you 
catch a glimpse of the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean. Now conceive the assem- 
blage of ocean and lake, mountain and 
plain, city and valley, river and cavern, all 
brought together in one grand panorama; 
and then remember that all these objects, so 
beautiful, so various, so interesting in them- 
selves, derive tenfold interest from the sa- 
cred and affecting associations connected 
with them, and you will believe me, when 
[ _ Say that 1 cannot remember a moment in 
my whole life when time fled so fast. 
[ stood with my Bible in my hand, looking 
from the inspired page to the visible objects 
before me, the very scene of events of which 
I read, and teeming with spots, in every 
direction, to which the history alluded, hours 
seemed minutes while I gazed. 
the mountain several hours, 
time to satisfy myself by examining the vast, 
the grand, the imposing spectacle presented 
tomy eye. If it be true, as has been elegant- 
ly said, that time should be measured, not by 
the hand of the watch, but by the number of 
sensations which have passed through the 
heart and of thoughts through the brain, 
then I must have spent at least a month on 
the top of Mount Tabor; and long as is the 
pilgrimage, I would willingly undergo it 
again fo enjoy such another. 
The river Jordan can claim no great im- 
portance in a geographical point of view. 
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is 
‘To none could it seem of less than to you, aad 

who are accustomed to such streams as the 7 ” 
You see to the east | Missouri and the Mississippi. In the eyes q the 
You] of one of your western voyagers, a stream 4 lee 
like the Jordan would appear but as arivulet. diy 
But what it wants in volume, is amply made om 

up by its historical associations. This ha 
‘Then | stream was the eastern barrier of the Prom- “ 
ised Land; its waters were twice miracu- “ 
lously divided; once, at the touch of the " Za 
‘Then your eye catches | feet of the priests who bore the ark of the 9 the 
divine presence ; and again, by a blow from a fai 
the mantle of Elijah, just before his ascen- a er 

ajsion, without death, to heaven. But it was ig ha 

s, or Dead|honored by a still higher consecration, ‘a thi 
the hills of Moab and|when it received amidst its astonished 2 vv 
waves, the person of God’s_ incarnate = bo 

Son. wl 

Westward, you| It is peculiar however, in one particular s yn 
of its physical circumstances; since its a < 

origin and termination are both inland. 4 _ 

In the north-west you} Most rivers are estuaries, by which the s 

Cana, where | surplus waters which fall on the earth and “ he 
are not absorbed or evaporated, are returned Sa . 

to the sea, thus preserving that perpetual s pf 

circulation of the waters of the earth which os ot 

preserves health, irrigates the soil, and sub- o . 

serves the purposes of internal navigation. ” 

But Jordan never reaches the ocean. It a a8 

falls into the Dead Sea, from which it nev- a 2 

er issues again; its waters being either i = 

drained off by some subterranean communi- ; xo 

cation with the ocean, or carried off by de 

evaporation. It is one hundred and twenty . 

miles in length, but in no place more than " 

a quarter of a mile wide. In some places - 

As |it is not a furlong, and is fordable either on +B: 

horseback or on foot. Its water is fresh and ” 

limpid, leaving no sediment inthecup. Scep- _ 

tics, from the fact that the Jordan is so nar- = 

row a stream and fordable in many places, fe 

have taken occasion to display their superior of 

I was on| wisdom by sneering at the scriptural account : fie 

but had not|of the miraculous dividing of its waters, “ 
when the ark passed over at the head of the ai 

Hosts of Israel. But, as usual, their ob- 

jections are the fruit of ignorance and a || > 

want of due examination. The passageof | 7 

the Israelites took place, not when the Jor- = a 

dan was flowing in its narrow and confined a tt 

channel, but at the time of its annual over- ¥ E 

flow, when its waters are sometimes three 
and four miles wide, and the stream is not ; 
fordable at all. ‘The sacred writer, as if F 


anticipating this silly cavil, has thrown in a a 
word by way of parenthesis, which these . 
‘Solomons have overlooked. ‘‘ And it came ; 
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to pass,”” says Moses,* ** as they that bore 
the ark were come unto Jordan, and the 
feet of the priests that bore the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water, (for Jordan 
overfloweth all his banks, all the time of 
harvest, ) that the waters which came down 
from above, stood, and rose up upon an heap 
very far from the city Adam, that is beside 
Zaretan ; and those that came down toward 
the Sea of the Plain, even the Salt Sea, 
failed, and were cut off; and the people 
passed over right against Jericho.” What 
happened then, happens still. Jordan, to 
this day, overflows ‘all his banks,”’ every 
year. ‘The rains on Mount Hermon cause 
both the lake of ‘Tiberias,;—into and out of 
which the Jordan flows, entering it at one 
end and leaving it at the other,—and the 
river itself, to rise, the latter most, as being 
narrowest. 
This annual overflow of Jordan gives 
occasion for another scriptural figure, the 
beauty of which is notfully perceived by 
a reader in the western world. ‘The proph- 
et Jeremiah, in announcing the overthrow 
of Babylon, declares that God will raise up 
an invader from the North, who shall come 
against Babylon with irresistible force, and 
shall take it. ‘* He shall come up like a lion 
from the swellings of Jordan, against the hab- 
itation of the strong.’’ Had the comparison 
been simply to a lion, all would have un- 
derstood it as denoting great strength; but 
when it is said, “like a lion from the swell- 
ings of Jordan,’ the image is far more 
significant and terrible. A lion driven out 
by the rising of the waters from his secret 
covert, is one of the fiercest animals in 
nature. He comes from his lair with eyes 
flashing fire, mane erect, and his whole 
frame ready to burst with rage. ‘The lions 
of Asia are not, in their ordinary state, as 
fierce as those of Africa. They seldom 
volunteer injury against man. I have seen 
many in a condition of complete languor, in 
which it would not be very venturesome to 
pass within two hundred yards of them. 
They walk slowly, with joints seemingly 
relaxed, and as it were, loosely held together, 
their head down, and tail upon the ground. 
But a lion coming up “from the swellings 
of Jordan,”’ is quite another matter. It is 
dangerous even to be seen by one of them. 
He will instantly pursue, and hunt for a 











* Not Moses, but the author of the Book of Joshua, 
See Josh. iii, 15-17,—Ed. Observer. 





















man as for his prey. I have had the good 
fortune to see one in these circumstances. 
His head was erect; his eyeballs glared ; 
‘‘the glory oc his nostrils was terrible ;”’ he 
shook his mane; he lashed his sides with 
his tail, and his pawing shook the ground. 
It is in such a state that you behold in per- 
fection the majesty and fire which well 
entitles him to the title of king of beasts. 
‘The lion is then, even more leontic than 
usual, and becomes, as it were, the poetry 
of his own nature. In the country where 
such sights are often seen, what force must 
there be in the threat, ‘* he shall come up 
like a lion from the swellings of Jordan!”’ 

The lake of ‘Tiberias, through which the 
Jordan flows, is abody of fresh water, nine 
miles by six, of an oval figure, its outline 
being smooth and free from bays and pro- 
montories. On its shores stood the cities 
of Bethsaida, Capernaum and Chorazin, 
now in ruins. ‘The lake was also called 
the ‘*Sea of Gennesereth,’’ from the city 
of Chineroth, and the lake of Tiberias, from 
a city of the same name, built by Herod, 
and named after his patron Tiberius. All 
the natural circumstances of this lake and its 
coast, remain unaltered ; but all the social cir- 
cumstances and relations are entirely changed. 
Here is seen neither ship, boat, or raft, nor 
any, the slighest indication of human indus- 
try ; and though the fish are as good and as 
abundant as ever, the pressure of the Turk- 
ish despotism, with the consequent absence 
of all security to person or property, has 
spread universal desolation around. 

Under the dominion of Rome, a very 
different scene was witnessed. ‘Then there 
were ships and boats in abundance, continu- 
ally passing from one side to the other in 
the interchanges of an active and flourishing 
trade. In one of these the Savior slept 
during a storm, and rising, rebuked the 
winds and the sea, and there was a great 
calm. From a ship lying near the shore, 
he taught the multitudes, who, flocking 
round to hear his divine instructions, stood 
in crowds upon the beach. From this sea it 
was that he drew, at a word, his best loved 
apostles, Peter, James, and John. Here, as 
we learn from Josephus, were fought very 
sanguinary engagements between the tri- 
remes of the Romans and Jewish marine 
force upon the lake, wherein such numbers 
were slaughtered as to occasion a disease to 
spread through the vicinity. 


The Dead Sea forms another very striking 
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peculiarity among the natural objects in 
Palestine. It is much larger than the sea 
of Tiberias, being forty miles in length by 
fifteen wide. It has never been accurately 
surveyed, but its coast is known to be of a 
very irregular shape. Itis called the lake 
Asphaltites, from a bituminous substance 
denominated asphaltum, which is dislodged 
from the bottom and floats upon its sur- 
face. 

Of the name ‘ Dead Sea,”’ three etymolo- 
gies are given: first, because its waters are 
us if dead, being so slow and heavy in their 
movement as with difficulty to be ruffled by 
the wind: again, because it is the sea of the 
dead, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
having been submerged beneath its waters, 
when they were destroyed by a divine judg- 
ment: and lastly, because it was supposed 
that no living thing inhabited it or ever flew 
over it; so that it might emphatically be 
called the Sea of Death. ‘These reasons 
strike us as bordering on the romantic; and, 
indeed, they may be set down as romance. 
The peculiarities of this lake may, I believe, 
all be attributed to natural causes. It is 
very true, that those who know most, are 
often the least disposed to doubt what ap- 
pears at first view very wonderful; for the 
universe is filled with what is truly wonder- 
ful, and the better it is known, the more 
wonderful it is found tobe. The infinitude 
of space, the vast extent of creation, the 
more they are thought upon, make the heart 
quail at the contemplation; while on the 
other hand, the infinitude of littleness, con- 
stantly diminishing till it eludes the sight, 
is not less amazing; while we are, ourselves, 
the greatest wonder of all. Yet there are 
some who deem it a proof of wisdom, to 
doubt whatever they are unable to com- 
prehend; a principle which would reduce 
human knowledge and human credence 
within narrow limits indeed. But in the 
peculiarities which so strongly distinguish 
this sheet of water, there seems to be nothing 
which cannot be sufficiently accounted for 
by natural causes. It is a fact that its waters 
are comparatively motionless ; wind, unless 
it be very violent, making little or no im- 
pression on its surface. An ordinary breeze, 
or such an one as would curl the waves of 
the Sea of Tiberias, and crest them with 
foam, passes over the Dead Sea as over so 
much glass; and even a tempest does but 
slightly ripple its sluggish waters, but rather 
sets the whole mass in an oscillating motion, 
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in amanner very dangerous to ships. 


specific gravity of the sea water. We all 
know, respecting solids, that they are of 
different densities ; gold, for example, being 


heavier than tin, and tin than wood. * It is © 


the same with fluids. 
than fresh. 


Salt water is heavier 
The water of your river Poto- 


| mac, at its mouth on the Chesapeake, will 


be found to be heavier than the same bulk 
weighed here; because they have a larger 
measure of the waters of the ocean. ‘The 
heaviness of sea water is probably owing to 
the stores of rock salt beneath its surface, 
which the water absorbs nearly up to the 
point of saturation. ‘The waters of the 
Dead Sea, in like manner, absorb the salt 
bitumen which are at its bottom, and become 
yet heavier than those of the ocean. It is 
also true that no fish have been found in 
them; but I believe this to be the conse- 


quence of the saturation and bitterness of 7 


the waters, which renders them unfit to 
sustain animal life, insomuch that if fish 
enter the lake from the Jordan, they soon 
die. 

It is not true, however, that birds can- 
not fly over the Dead Sea without being de- 
stroyed by its deadly fumes; for they do pass 
over it, and ducks, it is said, do swim on 
its surface. Very few, however, are seen 
there ; and for an obvious reason. Water- 
fowls frequent waters which abound in fish, 
on which most of them feed; and instinct 
would be sufficient to teach them not to 
frequent those places where none is to be 
found. On the same principle, the total 
sterility of the banks of the lake, and of 
all the adjacent country, occasions a similar 
absence of animals. ‘Thus the air of mys- 
tery which has sometimes been thrown 
round the phenomena of this solitary sheet 
of waters, as if there were a perpetual mira- 
cle kept up by the intervention of divine 
power, is at once dissipated; while, at the 
same time, the whole condition of the Dead 
Sea and its neighborhood affords a striking 
and a solemn confirmation of what we find 
in holy writ, respecting the destruction of 
the Cities of the Plain; the unbelief of the 
skeptic and the credulity of the enthusiast 
being alike rebuked by a simple statement 
of the facts as they exist—New York Ob- 
server. 


resembling that of the ocean in a calm, | 
when the whole surface is smooth as glass, 7 
yet the the body of water heaves and swells 7 
This © 


is but a natural consequence of the greater 7 
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ESCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES. 


WE now come to that extraordinary con- 
test between the two greatest orators of 
ancient times: for, in our opinion, Cicero 
ranks below Eschines in the true attributes 
of eloquence. ‘The world never before wit- 
nessed such a singular exhibition, and never 
The stakes on both sides were 
mighty, and the game was played with a 
desperate energy commensurate with the 
importance of the struggle. 
Demosthenes engrossed the whole mind of 
Antipater, as it did before the minds of Philip 
and Alexander. His person was demanded 
» of the Athenians ; but, with a heroism wor- 
thy of better days, they sent back the gener- 
ous reply, ‘Let us first know his crimes 
against Athens.”” ‘The Macedonian party 


was powerful; and as no more plausible | 


mode presented itself, they forced Eschines, 
their leader, and the most eloquent of their 
party, to conduct a prosecution against Ctes- 
iphon for having voted a crown of gold to 
Demosthenes for his services to the republic 
during his administration. ‘The attack was 
nominally against the former, but really 
against the latter; his condemnation or ac- 
quittal involved the glory or disgrace of De- 
mosthenes. ‘This he felt acutely ;—a pow- 
erful and merciless faction was opposed to 
» him,—the Macedonian soldiers almost at the 
) gate—the hand of Antipater on his throat— 
everything was lowering, dark and hopeless, 
—the hearts of all were depressed, but the 
spirit of Demosthenes was unbroken—that 
remained immovable, unshaken. The vul- 
gar demagogues, ever prompt to treachery 
_when their own interests were secured, were 
profusely bribed to stir up the enmity of the 
people—the very judges were partisans ; but 
he trusted to the justice of his cause and his 
invincible eloquence. 

What a day must that of the impeachment 
have been in Athens! How busy—how 
bustling! The intellect, the genius, the 
wisdom of the continent and islands congre- 
gated in the sacred city! Prayers were 
offered up in the temples of the gods, and at 
noon the multitude ascended the Onyx. 


What eagerness-—what interest—what in- 
tense anxiety—must have pervaded that 


assembly! All the civilization of Greece was 
there, and with it the civilization of the world. 
There was no mob—Athens had none in the 


modern acceptation of the word—they were 


all intelligent citizens. 


The ruin of | 


| liberty—their information arising from the 
freedom of debate which characterised their 
discussions—the great and interestiig sub- 
jects which for more than a hundred years 
were canvassed before them, and whose re- 
jection or adoption depended on them—their 
general knowledge, grounded on the excel- 
lence of their early education, and improved 
by lectures on every branch of human science 
—all rendered them the finest popular audi- 
ence in ancient or perhaps modern times, 
and suitable spectators of so momentous a 
trial. 

On one side were ranged Eschines and 
the numerous partisans of Macedon—on the 
other, Demosthenes and the friends of liberty 
and of Greece. ‘The Clypsedra was at last 
set, and Eschines ascended the rostrum. 
His oration was certainly one of wonderful 
power, and must have left an impression not 
easy tobeerased. It embraced a vast range 
of subjects, including not only the several 
administrations of Demosthenes, but the 
history of Greece for almost half a century, 
and all so skilfully interwoven and connected, 
that nothing could be well omitted. The 
cautious subtlety of the pleader is more con- 
spicuous throughout than the open warmth 
of the advocate; andhe strives more to fasten 
guilt on Demosthenes than to justify his own 
public conduct, which he well knew was 
suspected. He draws a curtain over this, 
except some very trivial points, which he 
takes care to dress up in the most favorable 
manner. He musthave been agreat lawyer, 
far superior to Demosthenes, whose inferi- 
|ority in that respect is very striking. Hig 
exposition of the laws was very masterly and 
judicious, and most satisfactorily established, 
by a chain of the clearest and most cogent 
reasoning, that Ctesiphon and Demosthenes 
were guilty of their infraction. Had the 
latter no better support than the laws, Es- 
chines had never gone to Rhodes. ‘The law 
was his stronghold ; there he exults in the 
fulness of triumph. He had all the state 
documents, decrees, and ordonnances at his 
finger’s end, of which he made the greatest 
use, and which he discussed with the most 
statesmanlike sagacity. But his power is 
not confined to this alone; his oratory is of 
the finest order—bold, rapid and convincing. 
His mind was first-rate, and so was his elo- 
quence. Between him and Demosthenes 
the difference is not very great. Someeven 
go so far as to place him on the same level, 
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Their passion for|to which we cannot assent; but certainly he 
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is as far above Cicero as Demosthenes is 
above him. 
points of eloquence, but he also often over- 
does and spoils the effect by tacking a de- 
clamatory flourish which detracts from its 
force. He had not the judgment of Demos- 
thenes, who, in the whirlwind of his inflam- 
mation, never lost sight of the argument, or 
of good taste. 

His most nervous passages are the vitu- 
perative, which few knew how to handle 
with better effect, and which he dealt out 
unsparingly. Far better for him to have 
omitted the display of that unenviable attri- 
bute, for never was such a headlong torren 
of abuse heaped on the head of man as on 
the devoted head of Eschines. ‘Two could 
play at that game, and certainly the odds 
were in favor of Demosthenes. ll the 
unsavoury coarseness of Billingsgate was 
musk and sweet marjoram compared to it. 

Any person who had never heard the issue 
of the contest, and read the speech of Es- 
chines, must conclude that conviction was 
inevitable. He will seek in vain for some 
loophole through which Demosthenes could 
hope to escape. The laws are clear and 
decided—it is impossible to set on them a dif- 
ferent construction. ‘The misdemeanors, 
too, appear manifest; time, place, every 
circumstance which could give color to 
their truth, are brought together. His per- 
sonal conduct before Philip, his cowardice 
and shameful flight from Cheronza, all con- 
spire to leave a brand on the character of 

emosthenes, which the perusal of the im- 
mortal Crown could alone efface. Let it be 
read after Eschines, and it appears in all its 
marvellous felicity and power of reply and 
retort. Like the calm strength with which 
the Paradise Lost opens, he began this tran- 
scendant display of more than mortal elo- 
quence without the appearance of an effort. 
Cool, unimpassioned, self-collected, without 
the least spark of that terrible fire whieh 
was to envelope and consume everything in 
its progress, he begins, like Pericles, w ith a 
prayer to the gods, with which he artfully 
combines the conciliation of his audience, 
and which we have no doubt was wholly 
successful. He knew well under how great 
difficulties a man labours who is compelled 
to speak for himself; to his stern character 
egotism was very unpalatable ; besides that, 
self-commendation is odious to a hearer, and 
he dexterously gets rid of the difficulty by 
throwing the entire onws on Eschines. 
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The exordium is short, but highly artisti- 

After winning over the audience, he 
pi the great difficulty, the infraction of 
the laws. He then takes a cursory view of 
the general conduct of Philip, and,-as he 
goes along, flings a bolt at Eschines, proving 
his intimate connexion with the enemies of 
Greece. He then recurs to the laws, and 
attempts to show the ignorance or malevo- 
lence of his opponent, by quoting laws which 
were unconnected with the issue, and muti- 
lating others to suit his vicious purposes. 
He meets the argument with affected bold- 
ness ; but inste: id of laying himself down to 
itclosely, he draws off the attention of the 
audience with bursts of vehement eloquence, 
whichdazzles their judgment, leaving behind 
impressions of the most sovereign disgust 
cor Eschines. The Sacred War, of which 
the latter had made so much, he takes asunder, 
giving a wholly different statement, and, 
instead of his own guilt, proves to conviction 
the treachery of Eschines. ‘This is perhaps 
the most successful part of his defence. We 
shall now give afew extracts. ‘The capture 
of Elatea is one of the finest pieces of 
descriptive eloquence ever spoken. [It isa 
vivid and stirring picture of the tumult and 
consternation that pervaded the city on the 
arrival of the intelligence. 

‘It was evening. A messenger came to 
acquaint the Prytanes that Elatea was taken; 
whereupon, some of them, instantly starting 
from the table at which they were sitting, 
cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire 
to their wicker coverings ; others summoned 
the commanding officers, and ordered the 
alarum tobe sounded. The city was filled 
with consternation. When the next day 
dawned, the Prytanes convoked the senate 
in the senate-house ;—you repaired to your 
own assembly, and before they could adopt 
any measures, or even enter upon their 
deliberations, the whole people took their 
seats upon the steps. And now when the 
senators came forth, and the Prytanes an- 
nounced the intelligence and presented the 
bearer thereof, and he had himself related it, 
the herald made proclamation if any one 
desired to speak. No man stood forward. 
He repeated the proclamation again and 
again. No person rose the more, of all the 
captains, of ail the orators, who were there 
present, though the cries of our common 
country were heard imploring some one to 
lift his voice and save her. For we may 


|justly regard the call which the herald then 
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made, in the solemn form of the law, as the 
voice of our country. And, truly, if the 
only qualification to come forward then, had 
been an anxiety for the public s 
you, and every other Athenian too, might 
have risen and ascended the rostrum, for I am 
well aware that all were anxious to save the 
state. If wealth had been the qualification, 
we might have had the Three Hundred ; 
munificence, those who in the sequel, became 
such ample voluntary contributors, evincing 
at once their riches and their patriotism. 
But that was manifestly the crisis—that the 
day not merely for a wealthy and patriotic 
individual to bear a part, but for me, who 
had from the very first kept pace with the 
progress of affairs, and h: ippily penetrated 
the motives and designs of Philip. For a 
man, unacquainted with these—one, who 
had not anxiously surveyed them from their 
first appearance, might be ever so rich and 
ever so zealous, and yet be none the more 
likely to descry the best course, and to give 
you the soundest counsel. In that day, then 
—such a man was l—and standing up, I 
spoke to you, what you must once more 
attentively listen to, with two views—first, 
that you may perceive, how alone of ail the 
orators and statesmen, / did not abandon the 
post of patriotism in the hour of danger, but 
both by my words and by my actions, dis- 
charged my duty to you in the last emer- 
gency ;—next, that at the expense of a little 
time, you may acquire a fuller insight into 
our whole policy for the future.”’ 

There are few who will not admire this, 
not more for its pictorial beauty than the 
noble light in which it displays the character 
of Demosthenes. All these had witnessed 
the occurrence to which he alludes, so that 
he would not dare to misstate. When a 
terrible panic had struck the city, none had 
the boldness to come forward: he alone was 
found true to his own convictions, as well 
as to his country. Where was Eschines— 
where were the factious demagogues then ? 
—chuckling at the success of Philip. States- 
men, orators, and all, abandoned Athens; 
one man alone was found to stand be- 
tween her and destruction; his honest 
and patriotic advice restored public confi- 
dence, and for a season, upheld the liberty 
of his country. In no one part of his char- 
acter, did he plume himself so much as on 
the alliance effected with Thebes. It was 
a great master-stroke of policy, and he not 
only succeeded in gaining over that state, 








safety, all of 





exposition of his conduct have been to his 
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but in kindling its enthusiasm for the glory 
of universal Greece. All his and their hopes 
fell prostrate at Cheronea, but how nobly 
does he justify his conduct! 

‘This decree (drawn up by himself, and 
unsurpassed for its wisdom and eloquence) 
caused the danger which then environed the 
city to pass away like a cloud. Now the 
duty of a good citizen was to declare publicly 
at the time if he had any better measure to 
propose, and not now to condemn them. 
For an honest adviser, and a false aceuser, 
resembling each other in no one thing, differ 
most of all in this—that the one declares his 
opinion before the events happen, and renders 
himself responsible to those who adopt his 
counsel, to fortune, to events, to any one 
who may call him to account; but the other, 
keeping silence when he ought to speak out, 
and making a reverse of fortune, if any 
should happen, the foundation of unjust 
accusations. That,then, was the season, as 
[ have already said, for a man to come for- 
ward who had the good of his country at 
heart and give honest advice. But I go 
further, and to so extravagant a length, that 
if at this moment any one can point anything 
better to be done, or if, upon the whole, any- 
thing was possible, except that I adopted, I 
will admit that I did wrong; for if any ean 
now be discovered that would have been of 
advantage had it been then resorted to, I 
avow that it ought not to have escaped me. 
But if there neither is nor was—and no man 
even at this hour, can suggest any such thing 
—what ought a statesman to have done? 
Ought he not to have chosen whatever was 
the best under existing circumstances, and 
out of the means within his reach? Thisis 
the very thing I did, Eschines, when the 
public herald ‘demanded, ‘Who wished to 
address the people,’ not‘ Who wishes to find 
fault with past events |’ or ‘Who wishes to 
pledge himself for what is to happen?’ 
Whilst you at this crisis, sat silentin the 
assembly, I came forward and spoke. But 
if you could not then, at least point out now 
—let us hear what resource, which I ought 
to have diseovered—-or what opportunity 
which I ought to have improved, was then 
omitted by me in behalf of the country ?- 
What alliance? what single measure? what 
should I have actually persuaded the people 
to pursue in preference to what was actually 

adopted ?”’ 


How overwhelming must this candid 
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adversaries! What influence must it have 
had on his audience, who remembered the 
great hopes entertained by all the friends of 
Grecian freedom when that alliance was 
effected? However, the greater part of 
mankind will always test the soundness or 
unsoundness of measures by the most irre- 
fragable of all arguments, the actual result; 

and laboring on this unfair mode of estima- 
ting the policy of a measure, Eschines 
bitterly taunted him with Cheronea. He 
charged him with imbecility, cowardice— 
with ‘‘those runaway feet of his’? which had 
so shamelessly betrayed the best interests of 
his country. Witha people so sensitive of 
valour as the Athenians, this must have told 
severely; it required all the skill of Demos- 
thenes to remove it, and it is removed with 
a beauty, and feeling, and wisdom, that must 
have evoked some tears, and not a little 
applause. How weak are the calculations 
of man! What little knowledge has he of 
the course of events! How poor his insight 
into the mysterious workings of Providence ! 
He founds results on data to him fixed and 
immutable ; they are changed, they vanish, 
he cannot tell by what agency. It is not 
human, for he has guarded against that with 
foresight, wisdom and caution. Fortune 
alone is to blame—the charge lies at her 
feet ! 

** Oh, Athenians! examine the character 
of my public conduct—I invite you to it— 
and do not unjustly upbraid me with the 
event. For the termination of all things 
must ever be at the disposal of Providence, 
and it is only from the measures he propo- 
ses that any judgment can be formed of the 
intelligence of the statesman. Never let it 
be attributed to me as any offence, if it did 
so fall out that Philip won the battle, for the 
issue of that was in the hands of God, and 
notof me. But show that I did not select 
such measures as, according to human fore- 
sight, and what was practicable, were the 
best—and that I did not faithfully, and hon- 
estly, and laboriously (even beyond my 
strength) execute them, or that the course 
proposed by me was not honorable and 


worthy of our country, and necessary— 
But if 
that tempest or thunder-clap which came 
upon us was too powerful, not only for us, 
but for all the rest of Greece to resist, what 
Just as if the master of 
a vessel, after having done every thing pos- 
sible for security, and equipped it with 


show me this, and then accuse me. 


was to be done? 




























forcible 
speech ; 
fair notion 
should far surpass the limits allowed in 
this paper. 


everything for the purpose, and with the 
prospect of safety, should encounter a storm, 
and upon his tackle being strained, or whol- 
ly giving way, were to suffer shipwreck, 
and then some one should blame him— 
‘Why I had not the control of the vessel,’ 
he might reply—any more than I had the 
command of the army, or was the master 
of Fortune, instead of her being the mistress 
of everything. 


F * * * * 


‘‘ That scoundrel, for whom the misfor- 


tunes of the Greeks are reserved as a source 
of glory, ought rather to suffer death him- 
self than accuse another; and he cannot be 
well affected to his country, who has such 
an identity of interests with its enemies, as 
that the same circumstances should be at 
once profitable to both. 
your life and private conduct—by what you 
do in public affairs, and by what you decline 
doing, you manifest what you are. 
anything going on from which there is a 
prospect of advantage to the 
Eschines is dumb. 
failure, or a result different from what there 
ought to be—forth comes Eschines, just 
as old fractures and sprains rack us 
afresh, when the body is attacked by dis- 


ease.’ 


By the habits of 


Is there 


country— 
Has there been any 


It would be no difficult mattér to multiply 
extracts from this magnificent 
but to give the English reader a 
of its great excellence, we 


It is from beginning to end an 
intense furnace of boidness, freedom, con- 
tempt, and indignation—all supporting and 
never falling short of the argument. In 
the midst of his inflammatory career this is 
never abandoned. Here is the celebrated 
oath which he seems to have derived from 
the peroration of Eschines, but which throws 
that and all the appeals that ever were utter- 
ed into oblivion. 

‘If now I affected to say that I induced 
you to adopt opinions worthy of your an- 
cestors, there is no man who ought not 


justly to reprehend me; but as it is, I ‘am 


showing that before my time the state en- 
tertained those sentiments, though a share 
in the execution of everything that has been 
done I do affirm to be mine. But this Eschi- 
nes, in condemning the whole in a lump, and 
exhorting you to regard me with aversion, 
as the cause of the terror and danger that 
befel the country, is indeed desirous of de- 
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priving me of my temporal glory, but is at 
the same time robbing you of the praises 
which are your due through all future ages. 
For if you should condemn Ctesiphon on 
the ground that my public measures were 
not the best possible, you will appear to 
have been in error, and not to have suffered 
that which had happened through the blind 
caprice of fortune. But it cannot be—it 
cannot be that you have erred, oh men of 
Athens, in encountering danger for the com- 
mon liberty and safety of Greece. No /— 
By those ancestors I swear, who for this 
cause courted death at Marathon, and who 
stood in the van of the battle at Platza— 
and by those who fought the sea-fights at 
Salamis and off Artemisium, and so many 
other valiant men who lie buried in the 
public sepulchres of their country, all of 
whom this state interred, Eschines, with- 
out distinction, deeming them worthy of 
equal honor, and not only those who were 
successful and won the victory. And 
justly--for the duty of brave men was 
equally done by all, but the fortune which 
they met was at the disposal of Provi- 
dence.”’ 

In these days, when the eloquence of 
reason is substituted for that of passion, 
and men are more governed by what appeals 
to their understanding than their sensations 
and feelings, it is impossible to form any 
notion of the effect produced on the lively 
and enthusiastic spirit of the Athenians. 
They looked, as the orator from the rostrum 
conjured up the illustrious dead, to the im- 
mortal plain of Marathon—below them 
rolled the blue waves of Salamis—around 
them stood the sepulechres where rested the 
sacred ashes of their heroes—the statues 
that gave them all but life—the temples 
consecrated to their memory—and when 
Demosthenes, with an inspired eye and 
convulsive frame, pointed to the very scenes 
where the swords and triremes of the eter- 
nal city accomplished those imperishable 
deeds in behalf not of her own, but of hu- 
man liberty, must not the reader fail in 
picturing the almost insane excitement? 
Before it the most powerful declamations of 
Burke, or Fox, or Erskine, dwindle into 
insignificance. Chatham may have pro- 
duced something like it in the speech on the 
American war. We can only again repeat 
with his adversary, ‘* What if we had heard 
him ?”—Recollections of Ancient Litera- 
fure, by an Irish Barrister. 


ORATORY OF SHERIDAN. 

































Tuoveu his education had not been neg- 
lected, for he was bred at Harrow, and with 
Dr. Parr, yet, he was an idle and listless 
boy, learning as little as possible, and suf- 
fering as much wretchedness—an avowal, 
which to the end of his life, he never ceased 
to make, and to make in a very affecting 
manner. Accordingly he brought away 
from school a very slender provision of 
classical learning; and his taste, never cor- 
rect and chaste, was wholly formed by 
acquaintance with the English poets and 
dramatists, and perhaps a few of our more 
ordinary prose writers; for in no other 
language could he read with anything ap- 
proaching to ease. Of those poets, he 
most professed to admire and to have studied 
Dryden; he plainly had most studied Pope, 
whom he always vilified and always imita- 
ted. Butof dramatists his passion evident- 
ly was Congreve, and after him Vanbrugh, 
Farquhar, even Wicherly: all of whom 
served for the model, partly even for the 
magazine, of his own dramatic writings, as 
Pope did of his verses. The Duenna, 
however, is formed after the fashion of Gay, 
of whom it falls further short than the 
School for Scandal does of Congreve. 
That his plays were great productions for 
any age, astonishing for a youth of twenty- 
three and twenty-five, is unquestionable, 
Johnson has accounted for the phenomenon 
of Congreve, at a still earlier period of life, 
showing so much knowledge of the world, 
by observing that, on a close examination, 
his dialogues and characters might have 
been gathered from books ‘ without much 
actual commerce with mankind.” The 
same can hardly be said of the School for 
Scandal; but the author wrote it when he 
was five years older than Congreve had 
been at the date of the Old Bachelor. 

Thus, with an ample share of literary 
and dramatic reputation, but not certainly 
of the kind most auspicious for a statseman 
—with a most slender provision of knowl- 
edge at all likely to be useful in political 
affairs—with a position, by birth and pro- 
fession, little suited to command the respect 
of the most aristocratic country in Europe— 
the son of an actor, the manager himself of 
a theatre—he came into that parliament 
which was enlightened by the vast and 
various knowledge, as well as fortified and 
adorned by the more choice literary fame 
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of a Burke, 

consummate orators like Fox and Pitt. 
first effort was ambitious, and was unsuc- 
cessful. Aiming at but a low flight, he 
failed in that humble attempt. An expe- 
rienced judge, W oodfall, told him ** it would 
never do,”’ and counselled him to seek again 
the more congenial atmosphere of Drury 
Lane. But he was resolved that it should 
do; he had taken his part; and, as he felt 
the matter was in him, he vowed not to 
desist till **he brought it out.’”’ What he 
wanted in acquired learning, and in natural 
quickness, he made up by indefatigable 
industry ; within given limits, towards a 
present object, no labor could daunt him ; 
and no man could work for a season with 
more steady and unwearied application. 
By constant practice in small matters, or 
before private committees; by diligent at- 
tendance upon all debates ; by habitual in- 
tercourse with all dealers in politic al wares ; 
from the chief of parties and their more refined 
coteries to the providers of daily discussion 
for the public and the chroniclers of par- 
liamentary speeches, he trained himself to 
a facility of speaking absolutely essential to 
all but first rate genius, and all but nece ssary 
even to that, and he acquired what acquaint- 
ance with the science of politics he ever 
possessed or his speeches ever betrayed. 
He rose by these steps to the rank of a first 
rate speaker, and as great a debater as a want 
of readiness and need of preparation would 
permit. He had some qualities which led 
him to this rank, and which only required 
the habit of speech, to bring out into suc- 
eessful exhibition; a warm imagination, 
though more prone to repeat the variations 
of others, or to combine anew their crea- 
tions, than to bring forth original produc- 
tions ; a fierce, dauntless spirit of attack ; a 
familiarity, acquired from his dramatic stu- 
dies, with the feelings of the heart, and the 








and which owned the sway of 


His 


ways to touch its chords; a facility of 


epigram. and point, the yet more direct gift 
of the same theatrical apprenticeship ; an 
excellent manner not unconnected with that 
experience; and a depth of voice which 
perfectly suited the tone of his declamation, 
be it invective, or be it descriptive, or be it 
impassioned. His wit, derived from the same 
source, or sharpened by the same previous 
habits, was eminently brilliant, and almost 
always successful ; it was like all his speak- 
ing, exceedingly prepared, but it was skill- 
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fuliy introduced and happily applied, and it! 
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was well mingled also with humor, oeca- 
sionally descending to farce. How little it 
was the inspiration of the moment, all men 
were aware who knew his habits; but a 
singular proof of this was presented by 
Mr. Moore when he came to write his life; 
for we there find given to the world the 
secret note books of this famous wit; and 
ean trace the jokes, in embryo, with which 
he has so often made the walls of St. Ste- 
phen’s shake, in a merriment excited by the 
happy appearance of sudden, unpremeditated 
effusion. 

The adroitness with which he turned to 
account sudden occasions of popular excite- 
ment, and often at the expense of the whig 
party, generally too indifferent to such 
advantages, and too insensible to the damage 
they thus sustained in public estimation, is 
well known. On the mutiny in the fleet 
he was beyond all question right; on the 
French invasion, and on the attacks upon 
Napoleon, he was almost as certainly wrong; 
but these appeals to the people, and the 
national feelings of the house tended to 
make the orator well received, if they added 
little to the statesman’s reputation ; and of 
the latter character he was not ambitious. 
His most celebrated speech was certainly the 
one upon the “ Begum charge,”’ in the pro- 
ceeding against Hastings, and nothing can 
exceed the accounts left us of its unprece- 
dented success. Not only the practice then 
first began, which was gradually increased 
till it greets every good speech, of cheering, 
on the speaker resuming his seat; but the 
Minister besought the house to adjourn the 
decision of the question, as being incapa- 
citated from forming a just judgment under 
the influence of such powerful eloquence ; 
whilst all men on all sides vied with each 
other in extolling so wonderful a performance. 


* Take an instance from this author, giving extracts 
from the common-place book of the wit: “ He employs 
his fancy in his narrative, and keeps his recollections 
for his wit.”” Again, the same idea is expanded into— 
“ When he makes his jokes you applaud the accuracy of 
his memory; and ’tis only when he states his facts that 
you admire the flights of his imagination.” But the 
thought was too good to be thus wasted on the desert 
air of a common-place book. So forth it came at the 
expense of Kelly, who, having been a composer of 
music, became a wine merchant. “ You will,” said the 
ready wit, “import your music, and compose your 
wine.” Nor was this service exacted from the old idea 
thought sufficient: so in the house of commons an easy 
and apparent off-hand parenthesis was thus filled with 
it at Mr. Dundas’ cost and charge—(“ who generally 
resorts to his memory for his jokes, and to his imagina- 
tion for his facts.’’) 
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Nevertheless, the opinion has now become 
greatly prevalent, that a portion of this 
success was Owing to the speech having so 
greatly surpassed all the speaker’s former 
efforts; to the extreme interest of the topics 
which the subject naturally presented, and to 
the artist-like elaboration and beautiful deliv- 
ery of certain fine passages, rather than to 
the merits of the whole. Certain it is, 
that the repetition of a great part of it, pre- 
sénted in the short-hand notes of the speech 
on the same charge in Westminster Hall, 
disappoints every reader who has heard of 
the success which attended the earlier effort. 
In truth, Mr. Sheridan’s taste was very far 
from being chaste, or even moderately cor- 
rect; he delighted in gaudy figures; he 
was attracted by glare, and cared not whether 
the brilliancy came from tinsel or gold, from 
the broken glass or the pure diamond; he 
overlaid his thoughts with epigrammatic dic- 
tion; he ‘played to the galleries,’ and 
indulged in, of course, an endless succes- 
sion of claptraps. His worst passages by 
far were those which he evidently preferred 
himself—full of imagery, often far-fetched, of- 
tener gorgeous, and loaded with point that 
drew the attention of the hearer away from 
the thoughts to the words ; and his best by 
far, were those where he declaimed, with 
his deep, clear voice, though somewhat 
thick utterance, with a fierce defiance of 
some advérsary, or an unappeasable ven- 
geance against some oppressive act; or 
reasoned rapidly, in the like tone, upon some 
plain matter of fact, or exposed as plainly to 
homely ridicule, some puerile sophism ; and 
in all this his admirable manner was aided 


nance which, though coarse, and even in 
some features gross, was yet animated and 
expressive, and couid easily assume the 
figure of rage and menace and scorn. 
The few sentences with which he thrilled 
the house on the liberty of the press, in 
eighteen hundred and ten, were worth, per- 
haps, more than all his elaborated epigrams 
and forced flowers on the Begum charge, 
or all his denunciation of Napoleon, ‘‘ whose 
morning orisons and evening prayers are for 
the conquest of England, whether he bends 
to the god of battles, or worships the god- 
dess of reason;’’ certainly far better than 
such pictures of his power as having 
‘*thrones for his watch-towers, kings for 
his sentinels, and for the palisades of his 
castle, seeptres stuck with crowns.’’ ‘Give 





















them,”’ said he, in eighteen hundred and ten, 
and in a far higher strain of eloquence, 
‘‘a corrupt house of lords; give them a 
venal house of commons; give them a tyran- 
nical prince; give them a truckling court— 
and let me but have an unfettered press, I 
will defy them to encroach a hair’s breadth 
upon the liberties of England.” 
speeches there can be but little doubt that 
the most powerful, as the most chaste, was 
his reply in eighteen hundred and five, upon 
the motion he had made for repealing the 
Defence act. Mr. Pitt had unwarily thrown 
out a sneer at his support of Mr. Addington, 
as though it was assiduous. 
cast by a person whose house on that aspect 
was one pane of glass, could not fail to call 
down a shower of missiles; and they who 
witnessed the looks and gestures of the 
aggressor under the pitiless pelting of the 
tempest which he had provoked, represent 


Of all his 


Such a stone, 


it as certain that there were moments when 


he intended to fasten a personal quarrel 


upon the vehement and implacable declaim- 


er.* Edinburgh Review. 


—— > —— 


A SKETCH, 


FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Grace was the pet of the village—pretty, 
lively, and, like all other pets, very self- 
willed ; but the effects of this latter quality 
were softened down and rendered quite 
loveable by her open, generous disposition, 
which would not allow her to injure another, 
even to gratify that ruling passion. Some 
said that Grace thought herself sufficiently 
handsome, and termed it vanity. True, 
perhaps, when each Sabbath morning found 
her ready decked for the sunny walk to the 
parish church on the hill-side, or the week- 
day’s evening saw her in her little chamber 
window plying her needle—yes, perhaps 
then, as she caught a side-long glance at 
herself in the little mirror, she might think 
it no such great wonder that the young men 
gazed as they passed her, or that they 
looked so curiously at the bow-pots and 
flowering geraniums perched on the sill of 
her casement—perhaps, too, she might think 





*Mr. Sheridan wrote this speech during the debate 
at a coffee-house near the hall, and it is reported most 
accurately in the parliamentary debate, apparently from 
his own notes. 
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they cast a glance bey ond, 
vanity? No. 
hateful quality as the bird which carrolled | 
so joyously in his bright cage on the cottage | | 
wall. Vanity cannot be justly attributed to | 
those who are only conscious of possessing | 
the qualities which are theirs in reality, but | 
to those alone who boast to themselves of | 
perfections which they can never hope to| 
possess. Such was the case with those 
who termed Grace vain. 

One fine autumn evening she sat, as usual, 
beside her geraniums, over which was hung | 
her little bird Pet; but the leaves of the | 
former hung droopingly, as though to ask 
of their sweet mistress the usual drop of 
spring-water, and poor Pet chirupped and 
hopped from perch to perch, and rufiled his 
yellow feathers to attract her attention, but 
in vain. No cooling drop greeted the sickly 
leaf—no tiny finger placed a bit of sugar 
between Pet’s cage wires. And how was 
this? Was Grace ill? No; but her thoughts 
were wandering, and although her eyes 
were fixed full on poor Pet and his compan- 
ion plants, she neither saw one nor the other. 
And whither were her thoughts wandering? 
Only into a neighboring lane, up which she 
strolled when the sun was beginning to dip 
his bright head ’neath the blue tops of the 
neighboring hill. It was a very pleasant 
lane, but as its sides were bounded by high 
hawthorn and wild rose-bushes, it may be 
supposed that Grace did not go there for the 
sake of any beautiful prospect, for her whole 
height was not more than the top of the 
banks on which the bushes grew. For 
what, then, could it be? In truth it was 
that there generally accompanied her thither 
a very pleasant companion—not her mother 
—not one of the neighbor’s daughters. No: 
but a young man, the son of a farmer not 
far distant. 

Yes, the truth may as well be told. Grace 
had given, or thought she had given, her 
little heart to this companion of her strolls ; 
and, indeed, any one to look on him, might 
imagine a better choice could not be made. 
Tall, handsome, and athletic he was, and 
his eye beamed when he looked on her. 
But they who knew him better than Grace, 
said that he was wild and fickle. Neither 
did they seruple to warn her of that knowl- 
edge. But Grace would not believe. How 
could she, when she saw that, although 
they spoke against him, they were always 
ready to welcome him to theirown homes ? 


But was this| Besides, there was an eloquence far more 
Grace was as free of that) powerful to the heart and understanding of 


Grace—more eloquent, more easily believed 
than aught they could utter. Yes, the eye 
and tongue of William Clively were the 
monitors most eagerly sought, and most 
willingly listened to when found. Howcould 
she think he was deceiving her—no harsh- 
ness in his soft voice. But there was one 
who did not like him, to whom Grace had 
ever yet been accustomed to pay the most 
profound submission, because that humility 
had never been forced, but ever won from 
her by love. ‘That was her mother! 

She had now been sitting in this deep 
reverie some ten minutes, from which she 
was roused by alight hand being laid on her 
shoulder. The blood mounted to her tem- 
ple s and cheek, for she knew, without 
raising her eyes, that it was her mother, 
and she felt conscious that that mother’s 
eye was reading her innermost heart. She 
also knew she-had nought to fear, for though 

at this moment her little heart had been 
rebelling, her parent’s chiding was ever one 
of gentleness. 

‘* Grace, love,’’ spoke the mother, gently 
placing her hand on the half downceast head, 
‘*why do you not go forth this evening? 
See, the sun has almost lost his last bit of 
crimson in the deep gray. Come, love; 
you have been sewing all day. Just throw 
your scarf around you and walk in our 
garden.”’ 

‘‘] would rather not, mamma,’’ answered 
Grace in a low tone, turning her head still 
more around from her parent, and then, for 
the first time, casting her eyes on the droop- 
ing plants, and now sulky little Pet. But 
she quickly added, **I will water my trees 
and chirrap to Pet a little, for he seems 
quite to have the mopes.” 

‘* And how comes it that he has the mopes, 
love ?”’ again spoke her mamma. 

‘Ah! I see, mamma,”’ returned the now 
half-tearful, half-smiling maiden; ‘I see 
you have been reading my heart, and that 
it is useless to keep anything from you. 
But though you have seen part that was 
passing there, you cannot tell all !”’ 

‘** But I can guess, Grace ; and that, per- 
chance, will do as well. I doubt not you 
thought’ me very cruel—very inconsiderate 
in not allowing you to have quite your own 
way; and I doubt not that you thought I 
knew very little about it; but sit down, 
love, and I will tell you a little passage in 
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my own life, and after that I shall leave you|it had never known till then, even in its 
to judge for yourself, only first assuring | wildest moments of affection for the now 
you that I have every proof that W illiam| unworthy. But I did not know the fullness 
Clively is very wild, and his father quite | of the happiness I was to reap from that 
unable to support him in his present ex-| one era of my life till five years had elapsed. 
travagance. See here, love, I have brought | During that period, love, your dear father 
my knitting ; so take up your work from| had wooed me, and knowi ing from all that 
the window-ssiil, and thus, while we are 





















quite industrious, I will proceed to tell you 
that my sketch commences when I was| 
about a twelvemonth older than you are 
now. At that. time, Grace, I was crea 
stanced, too, somewhat as you are. You); 
understand me, love?’’ Grace blushed and | 
smiled. ‘*I had a rebellious heart, too; 
and there was one for whom it was rebel- | 
lious—one whom it had set up as the idol of 
its idolatry, and one whom, unfortunately, 
neither of my parents approved. But yet, 
Grace, I own that i thought my knowledge 
of his habits far exceeded theirs; and all I 
knew of him was fair and open. ‘Things 
continued thus for above eighteen months, | 
at the end of which time my eyes were 
fearfully opened to his vices—he committed 
a forgery and absconded; though it is 
probable, had he staid, no injury w ould have | 
awaited him, for his friends, who were | 
wealthy and powerful, made up the sum for 
which he had risked so much, and paid it. 
Grace, it was some time, even then, before 
I could perfectly win my heart from its 
idolatry ; but it had seen its error, and my 
mind was made up to overcome such per- 
versity, and I did. Yes, Grace; I knew 
what it was to feel cherished affections war- 
ring against my own convictions of right. 
You will perhaps say that he had deserted 
_me, and it might be that pride rose superior 
to neglect and slight; but not so. He did 
not desert me—he did not slight me; for 
though all others were ignorant of his des- 
tination, I knew whither he had fled, and 
from thence received a letter full of affection 
and repentance for past follies. But, Grace, 
had I forgiven, or rather overlooked his 
vice, (for I did forgive,) I never could have 
placed confidence in him again; so I wrote 
him once, but that once was to discard him 
forever. From that time I busied myself 
in work, in tending my garden, in assisting 
my neighbors, and, indeed, in various ways 
of which I had not thought before. I saw 
that people approved my conduct, too; 
every eye greeted me, every tongue wel- 
comed me in joyous tones ; and in time my 
own heart grew joyous, and felt a lightness 





he was beloved and respected, he won me, 
although not a fiftieth part so handsome or 
so engaging in his manner, as he of whom 
I have been speaking. But he soon taught 
me to love him—lI do not mean with the 
girlish wildness I had loved before—but 
with an affection which might last through 
| sorrow, sickness, death! dear Grace !"” 

The tears started to the sweet eyes of 
Grace, and fell thickly upon the little border 
on which she was so busily plying her 
needle, as the thought of her fond father 
passed across her heart, and smote it for 
its rebellion against her will to whose care 
he had so solemnly entrusted her on his 
death-bed. The mother was also silent for 
a few moments. 

‘Well, love,’ she at length resumed, 
‘¢ you were but a few months old when, one 
day, I was sitting with you in a small 
arbor in the garden of the dwelling where 
we then resided. On a sudden I heard the 
latch of the garden gate raised, and @ poor, 
emaciated looking man toiled up the sunny 
walk. He appeared in the last stage of 
wretchedness, and sickness seemed to add 
its heavy load of misery where already 
there appeared to be an accumulation of ills. 
I rose with an intention of inquiring into his 
condition, and relieving him as far as my 
means would permit; and, taking you im 
my arms, I stood before him. But, Grace, 
I suppose that time had not so changed me as 
it had done him, for he instantly ejaculated 
my maiden name! Yes, love, you may 
well drop your work and raise your eyes. 
It was indeed he whom I had loved, and 
persisted in loving, in opposition to my 
parents’ judgment. At that moment your 
father appeared at the door, and when I 
looked on you and on him, contrasted with 
the wretched being that shrunk beforeme, my 
heart leaped with gratitude to God for teaech- 
ing me to subdue my own evil passion. 
Your father had known, kefore our mar- 
riage, all the circumstances concerning him 
and myself, so that a few words made 
known to him the cause of the suprise pic- 
tured in both our countenances ; and to make 
me love and reverence him still more, that 
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good man relieved his present wants and 
provided for his future ones. Yes, Grace, 
your father fed, clothed, and lodged that 
repentant creature in a neighboring cottage 
till he recovered health and strength—nay, 
more, he concealed his name from all in- 
quiring ears, and not an eye which had once 
known could now recognise Charles May! ”’ 

*¢ Charles May, mamma!”’ 

** Yes, love; Charles May! The same 
who used to pay us the yearly visit from 
London, to evince his gratitude for your 
father’s kindness. The same who died in 
our village of decline seven years after, 
leaving you the Bible and prayer-book as 
the only legacy which could be bestowed 
by poor, but repentant Charles May! But 
now, dear, it is growing quite dark; I will 
go and see cur evening meal prepared, and 
when we have taken that, pray to your 
Maker, and then retire to your pillow.” 

And so Grace did; and the next morning 
when she entered the breakfast-room, she 
threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and whispered that she had gained the vic- 
tory; she,too, would try if her mind might 
not overcome the erring inclinations of her 
heart. Yes, and Grace succeeded; and 
twenty years after, when she saw a daughter 
of her own grown up, she remembered how 
mildly her own mother had won her from 
her folly ; and she felt that, to be obeyed by 
that daughter, she must remember that her- 
self had once been a wild and wilful being, 
and that it is only by placing our own hearts 
in the situation of others, that we can hope 
to influence them by our precepts.— Foreign 
Magazine, 


attainment, and as what the middle ages 
accomplished in respect to these subjects, 
was, at its best estate, no more than an 
attempt to follow, at a far distance, the foot- 
steps of these masters, our remarks on the 
ancient learning and education, in the com- 
parative estimate which we make, will have 
reference principally to these two nations. 

First, then, | remark, that in the actual 
state of advancement of learning and educa- 
tion, the present age possesses an immense 
advantage over former times. 

In the arts of design alone do we confess 
the superiority of the ancients. In poetry, 
while we acknowledge their excellence, we 
claim to have surpassed them—if not in the 
mere subjugation of syllables to the laws of 
Dactyl and Spondee, Jambic and Trochee, 
yet in the highest attributes of song—the 
‘‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
We should be sorry to want the Iliad, or the 
‘Eneid: but we would not exchange the 
Paradise Lost for them both. We acknowl- 
edge the genius of Ovid, the satiric power 
of Juvenal, the wit and the melody, the 
curiosa felicitas—simplex munditiis of Ho- 
race: and we set over against them Pope, 
and Swift, and Byron. Can Sophocles and 
Euripides come into competition with our 
incomparable Shakspeare? And can the 
residue of the ancient bards balance that great 
host of the modern sons of song—both of 
the illustrious dead, and of those whose 
harps are yet strung, and whose rods still 
sweep the lyre? In oratory, while we own 
the elegance of the Roman and the power 
of the Athenian, we allege that in our own 
country and in our ancestor-land, within the 
last and the present age, from the pulpit, the 
bar, and the senate, there can be brought, 
ten times told, the number of all the ancient 
orators whose names have come down to us, 
by whom these are excelled in all the ele- 
ments of the highest eloquence. In all that 
constitutes the higher excellence of history, 
the Greek and Roman writers fall far below 
those of the present times. ‘The poverty 
and meagerness of their sources of informa- 
tion gave no opportunity for the laborious 
and learned research which characterizes 
modern works of this class. Where the 
annals were scarce, the writer drew upon 
his own imagination, and the merit of the 
historian consisted in weaving out of ‘the 
scanty shreds of vulgar recollections,’’ and 
of common fame, an ingenious and enter- 
|taining narrative. But to exhibit, in the 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


Havine arrived in our very hasty and 
imperfect sketch, at that epoch, at which 
the history of the ancient science is consid- 
ered as terminating, and from which that of 
the modern science begins; the question 
naturally presents itself to us—What is the 
estimate which is to be formed of the ancient 
learning and education, incomparison with 
the learning and education of modern times; 
and what are the reflections. which arise 
from a view of the subject ? 

As the Greeks, and, after them, the Ro- 
mans, of all the ancients, carried learning 
and education to much the highest degree of 
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transactions which they relate, the springs 
of human action ; to point out the depen- 
dence of effects on their causes, proximate 
and remote, and how these effects became in 
turn the causes of other succeeding events, 
to show in what nations promoted their true 
interests, and in what they acted against 
them, and what were the circumstances, 
arising either from extraneous sources, or 
from the internal state of laws, government, 
manners, or education among themselves, 
which influenced them in each case, and 
thus to afford lessons of instruction ;—in 
these which constitute the true uses and the 
chief excellence of history, the ancient his- 
torians appear to be comparatively very 
deficient. In some branches of the mathe- 
matics, and their applications, the Greeks 
had made considerable progress. Yet, here 
also, their attainments, in comparison with 
those of the moderns, lay within a very 
narrow compass. The history of mathe- 
matical science, it has been remarked, may 
be divided into three great periods ;—that 
in which the ancient geometry was exclu- 
sively cultivated ;—that of the invention of 
the algebraic calculus, and its application to 
geometry, regarded as ‘‘a transition-state of 
the science,”’ in which the advantages of the 
new methods were perceived, but the know!l- 
edge of the symbolic analysis and its appli- 
cation was not sufficiently mature to serve 
fully the purposes of investigation ;—and 
that in which the symbolic instrument, in 
the highest subjects of mathematical inquiry, 
superseded the ancient geometry, and has 
afforded the means of discoveries to which 
it was inadequate. ‘To that state of advance- 
ment, embraced in the first two of these 
periods, the mathematical knowledge of the 
ancients was confined; nor even in this do 
they appear to have advanced beyond what 
has been regarded by modern mathematicians 
as the elements of the science. In astrono- 
my the Greeks had, indeed, collected a large 
and interesting body of the more obvious 
and common phenomena, and had made 
some attempts to form from them a theory 
of nature. But in comparison with the later 
discoveries, their knowledge of the celestial 
phenomena was very limited, and they had 
made little real progress in harmonizing and 
reducing such facts as they were acquainted 
with, to a uniform and consistent system. 


When we consider that the whole body of 


the Greek Philosophers, the claims of Py- 
thagoras to the contrary notwithstanding, 





















and after them their followers to the time of 
Copernicus and Galileo, held that the earth 
was fixed, and the centre of the system, 
that they had no knowledge of, nor means 
of demonstrating the heliocentric theory ; 
that Hipparchus, about a hundred years be- 
fore Christ, was the first who attempted to 
give a catalogue of the fixed stars, without 
which there can hardly be such a science as 
astronomy ; that the chief practical uses to 
which the ancients were able to apply their 
knowledge was the designation of the proper 
seasons for agricultural operations ; and 
finally, that through its whole course, the 
astronomy of the Greeks, as well as that of 
the more eastern nations, was confounded 
and mixed up with the ridiculous fooleries 
of astrology ; we shall not form any very 
exalted idea of the state of the science 
among them. In the other branches of nat- 
ural science, their knowledge was even more 
imperfect. 

In reference to the whole subject, the 
distinguished natural philosopher, Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, who certainly is high 
authority, has pronounced without qualifica- 
tion the judgment that, ‘previous to the 
publication of the Novum Organum of Bacon, 
natural philosophy, in any legitimate and 
extensive sense of the word, could’ hardly 
be said to exist.”’** In law, government, 
and political economy, while many of the 
particular laws and institutions of the Greek 
states, and of Rome, evince sagacity in their 
framers, and are, especially the code of Jus- 
tinian, sources from which much at least of 
illustration is drawn, they yet do not appear 
in these subjects as matters of scientific 
knowledge, to have made any considerable 
attainments. ‘To exhibit general principles, 
to demonstrate how these operate in partic- 
ular instances, to point out the ends at which 
they ought to aim, and to show in what 
manner they may be directed to these ends, 
—these, which are the business of science, 
are designs which their works seem hardly 
to have contemplated. Their metaphysics 
are for the most part occupied in vain 
endeavors to penetrate and explain things 
that lie beyond the sphere of human inquiry, 
or in subtleties that were of no practical 
utility. Even Aristotle, who, of all the an- 
cients, was in the philosophy of the mind 
the caput et princeps, does not appear to 
have proceeded from a careful and extensive 
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observation of the phenomena of mind, and | discoveries of modern philosophy,—if we 
the induction thence of general laws and | contrast their scanty and meagre information, 
principles, to the formation of a system of| | and the vagueness and confusion and error 
mental science. ‘The single fact, w aa . has | of thei philosophic: il notions, with that vast 
been remarked, that none of the of extensive and various and rich 
philosophers seem to have had any | sate ee on every subject of literature and 
conception of that power which we call| natural and moral science, and the clear and 
abstraction, as a distinct faculty of the mind, | comprehensive and well-digested principles 
nor of the nature and use of general terms |to which the last two centuries have given 
in reasoning, sufficiently indicates the very | birth—it is evident that we possess in the 
imperfect state of the science among them. | actual advancement of learning at the present 
The logic of Aristotle, it is safe to say, while | period an incalculable advantage over all 
a monument of the author’s genius, and the | former times. In truth, there is between 
source whence later writers have drawn no | ancient and modern times, in this respect no 
inconsiderable help, yet has left the subject| comparison. We will not be understood as 
entangled in such mazes, as to be, without deprecating the study of ancient learning. 
great additional assistance, of no real utility. |'The study of the ancient classics furnishes 
In respect to ethics, it may be sufficient to| a means of academical discipline, of which 
say of the Greeks what is true of all the other | nothing else can supply the place; and the 
ancient nations, the Hebrews only excepted, | relations of the Greek and Roman literature 
that their ethics were the ethics of Pagan-| to our own, are such, as to justify the unan- 
ism,—of those who, though not without | imous judgment of all scholars, which makes 
some just notions in regard to some partic-|some competent knowledge of the former 
ular duties, were fatally mistaken in the first} indispensable to a liberal education. But 
principles of morals, ignorant of their true | whatever was of worth in the literature of the 
moral relations arising from the actual state | ancients has been revived and is preserved 
of man in the world, and whose minds were | to us; and is incomparably surpassed by the 
grievously darkened as to the true knowl-| superadded literature of recent times. And 
edge of God, the great fountain of moral] as to science, properly speaking, it scarcely 
obligation. What could be expected of|existed among the ancients.—Almost all 
systems of moral philosophy, which, 
that of Aristotle, began by defining vir- 
tue to be the medium between two extremes ; 
—that of the stoics, which made it con- 
sist in living according to nature ;—or 
that of Epicurus who declared it to con- 
sist in ifs ulility in promoting pleasure ? 
Such were the definitions on this fundamen- 
tal question of the three principal sects of 
moral philosophers among the Greeks. 
Vain in their imaginations, their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves 
to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an 


like | that deserves the name of science is the pro- 


duct of the last two hundred years.—Mac 
Master's Inaugural. 


THE DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


eon 


BY LEONARD E. LATHROP. 


———— 


Tue pursuit of national objects is directed 
by the influence of public opinion, and it is 
by this influence that habits prevail which 
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image made like to corrupt man: wherefore 
God also gave them over to a reprobate 
mind. 

As to the Romans, they had no science 
which was of indigenous growth. They 
always acknowledged that whatever of this 
kind they possessed, they had derived from 
Greece ; and they always confessed them- 
selves, and were regarded by others, as in- 
ferior to their masters from whom they 
learned. 

If, then, we compare the learning of the 
ancients with the splendid and magnificent 


eventuate in the formation of national char- 
acter. In every country which has been 
called civilized, the splendor of wealth has 
engaged the attention of vulgar minds, and 
attached to its possessor a superiority to 
which merit or talents could have no claim. 
This senseless admiration of the show and 
parade of wealth has been too much encour- 
aged by the influence of public opinion, in 
states which have been reputed to be virtu- 
ous and free. The possession of wealth 
does not necessarily tend to improve the 


virtues or capacities of men ; these are to be 
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improved by the pursuits and the exercises 
in which they are engaged. Hithertoa large 
portion of the American people have been 
amused with the idea that the duration and 
perfection of political happiness depend en- 


* tirely on a free constitution written on paper. 
. But many have ever believed, that when the 
Es: manners of the people arrive to a certain de- 
se gree of degeneracy, the laws which have 


usually governed human actions and passions 
4 will decide its fate ; and that such a state of 
") degeneracy can be prevented only by habits 
of industry in the pursuit of objects best 
a ealeulated to meliorate the human condition. 
Should our republic exhibit the phenomenon, 
which has never yet been exhibited in the 
civilized world, that of a nation of husband- 
men making commerce and the mechanical 
arts wholly subservient to the interests of 
agriculture, and enforcing upon our citizens, 
as it were, by national discipline and the 
influence of public opinion, habits of rigid 
"3 temperance and industry, we might indulge 
more sanguine hopes of its immortal dura- 
tion. History, that monumental record of 
national rise and national ruin, has taught us 
© that through every stage of civil society, the 
miseries attending the condition of man have 
been accumulated, in proportion to their 
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intellectual improvement and philosophical 
investigation.—'The mechanical arts, such 
as of masons, carpenters and smiths particu- 
larly, are necessary, not only to aid the 
farmer in the progress of his occupation, but 
contribute essentially to his convenience and 
comfort. But a small proportion of this 
class of citizens are however sufficient for 
all the necessary purposes of their respective 
arts. It is very obvious that without the 
plough, the hoe and the harrow, the produe- 
tive powers of the soil would never have 
been developed in any degree adequate to 
the great objects of civilization, and of im- 
proving the natural condition of man. 

But in the invention of these arts which 
were necessary to improve the science of 
agriculture, mankind were gradually led to 
the discovery of those which increased their 
riches; and when by the acquisition of a 
surplus of the produce of the earth, and the 
introduction of commerce, money was in- 
vented as the representation of property, 
and by that means it was found practicable 
to purchase not only the necessaries but the 
conveniences of life, the natural indolence of 
the human disposition began to yield to the 
fascinating charms of luxurious ease. 

According to the christian chronology, 








neglect of the peaceful and happy employ-|it was more than three thousand years 


> ment of cultivating the earth. 
justly remarked by one* who has heretofore 
directed the destinies of our country, that 
««God has made the breast of those who labor 
a in the earth his peculiar deposit for substan- 

tial virtues; the focus in which he keeps 

alive the sacred fire, which otherwise might 

escape from the face of the earth; that cor- 
_Tuption of morals in the mass of cultivators 
s is a phenomenon of which no age or nation 
has furnished an example; it is the mark 
set on those, who not looking up to heaven, 
to their own soil and industry, as does the 
5 husbandman, depend for it on the casualties 
3 and caprice of customers ; and that the pro- 
portion which the aggregate of other classes 
of citizens bears in any state to that of its 
husbandmen, is the proportion of its unsound 
to its healthy parts.” 

The voice of reason and nature confirms 
the truth of these remarks. ‘There is no 
3 oceupation which like agriculture, contributes 
: to the health and energy of the human con- 
stitution ; and when attended to as a science, 


it presents a vast field for the display of 
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ir *Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 












It has been| from the creation of our world, before the 


use of silver and gold metals were introdu- 
ced as a circulating medium, and a sub- 
stitute for the value of property; during 
which period empires rose and flourished 
and fell. It would be a curious subject to 
investigate the history of the use of money, 
and its progressive influence on the manners 
of civil society. 

But for any important practical use to 
Americans, in their present condition, it is 
sufficient for them to learn whether its pres- 
ent use, or the means which are practised 
to accumulate it, have a tendency to advance 
our political happiness, or to perpetuate 
the duration of our own republican privi- 
leges. 

If the great object of accumulating money 
is not to meliorate the condition of our coun- 
try by facilitating the means of subsistence 
generally, and making our citizens wiser 
and better, it is not questionable, whether 
the increase of our money capital and our 
population, will essentially advance the 
happiness and the durable strength of our 
republic?) It has been remarked that the 
strength of a nation is derived from the 
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character, not the wealth, nor the number] appear 


of its people. 

And of the truth of this remark, ancient 
Sparta has furnished us with an example. 
The republic of Sparta, after Lycurgus had 
suppressed the circulation of gold and silver 
coin, and introduced money made of iron, 
as the only circulating medium, and en- 
forced, by law, such a distribution of pro- 
perty, that there were no citizens either 
rich or poor, and with a less population 
than the surrounding nations, flourished for 
ages, the most powerful and happy republic 
of Greece, and perhaps of any other that 
has ever existed. 

The object of the celebrated institution of 
Lycurgus, was, to make her citizens pow- 
erful and happy, by making them wiser and 
better, by improving their manners and 
habits, rather than by accumulating their 
wealth, extending their dominion, and in- 
creasing their population. 

And Americans should not forget, the 
policy of Lycurgus, so far as it related to 
the importance of forming the habits of our 
citizens to industry, and their morals to vir- 
tue, in establishing a national character, 
was enjoined on us by advice, and exem- 
plified in the character of our Washington. 

When on the occasion of his inauguration 
to the office of our first chief magistrate, he 
admonished them to honor men who with 
their own hands maintain their families, 
and raise up children who are inured to 
toil, he doubiless saw in this class of citi- 
zens, the surest pledge of their welfare and 
the permanency of our privileges. 

This remark of our illustrious chief was 
asalutary reproof to that class of overgrown 
planters and farmers, who would degrade 
the condition of the laboring husbandman to 
that of the slave. 

In giving lessons to posterity, his exalted 
‘policy was not influenced by partial views 
or personal motives ; by the pride or preju- 
dice of the world. 

In the experience of a life devoted to the 
welfare and glory of his country, he found 
in the employment of agriculture, the best 
resources of individual happiness and na- 
tional prosperity. 

But although there have been characters 
renowned for wisdom, for intellectual capa- 
city, and for patriotism, who have in every 
age and every country, been disposed to raise 
the dignity and improve the science of 
agricultural pursuits, yet strange as it may 
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in republican America, to labor 
in the field is unfashionable! Cincinnatus 
was called from the plough to direct the 
destinies of an empire, that gave laws to 
the world; and to the proffers of unbounded 
wealth, and the splendors of ambition and 
of power, preferred his cottage and the 
cultivation of his little farm. Yet among 
Americans, a large class of our citizens, 
who would claim the exclusive right to the 
title of gentlemen, would think it degrading 
to their dignity to be found, as the Deputies 
of the Roman senate found Cincinnatus, 
holding the plough and dressed in the mean 
attire of a laboring husbandman. In repub- 
lican America, too many of our sons and 
daughters would excuse themselves from 
honest industry, because it is supposed to 
be unworthy of the capacity improved by 
science. But Americans should not forget 
what the lessons of history and experience 
have taught, that degeneracy of morals and 
manners has invariably originated in that 
class of citizens who have shunned honest 
industry as degrading; and that when that 
class becomes so numerous as to control the 
current of popular opinion, the ruin of 
political happiness and of liberty is inevi- 
table. 

If, then, we love our country, and would 
transmit to our posterity the blessings we 
enjoy, we should adopt the advice of our 
greatest political benefactor, honor the men 
who with their own hands maintain their 
families, and thereby render agricultural 
pursuits popular, render them fashionable, 
and raise them to that dignity to which they 
should be elevated, and to which they must 
be elevated, to preserve the happiness and 
secure the permanency of our republic, 


— ii 


Tue love of praise should be preserved 
under proper subordination to the principle 
of duty. In itself, it isa useful motive to 
action; but when allowed to extend its in- 
fluence too far, it corrupts the whole charac- 
ter, and produces guilt, disgrace, and misery. 
To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect. 
To be governed by it is depravity. The 
proper adjustment of the several principles 
of action in human nature is a matter that 
deserves our highest attention. For when 
one of them becomes too weak or too 
strong, it endangers both our virtue and our 
happiness. 
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FROM THE PERSIAN. 


“ Tet me, gentle trav’ler thou, 
Whe hast wander’d far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide, 
Say, of all thine eye hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been ?”’ 


** Lady, shall I tell thee where 

Nature seems most blest and fair, 

Far above all climes beside ? 

? Tis where those we love abide, 

And that little spot is best 

Which the lov’d one’s foot hath press’d. 
Though it be a fairy space, 

Wide and spreading is the place: 
‘Though ’twere but a barren mound, 

> Twould become enchanted ground. 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawthar’s stream ; 
And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom.” 


—~<»—— 


THE SABBATH WRECKS. 


A LEGEND OF DUNBAR, 


ir was a beautiful Sabbath morning in the 
autumn of 1577; a few small clouds, tinged 
with red, sailed slowly through the blue 
heavens ; the sun shone brightly, as if con- 
scious of the glory and goodness of its Ma- 
ker, diffusing around a holy stillness and 
tranquility, characteristic of the day of rest ; 
the majestic Frith flashed back the sunbeams, 
while en its bosom, slowly glided the wing- 
ed granaries of commerce; there, too, lay 
its islands, glorying in their strength—the 
' May, shrouded in light, appeared as a leviz- 
than sunning in its rays—and the giant Bass, 
covered with sea fowl, rose as a proud 
mountain of alabaster, in the midst of the 
waters. 

A thousand boats lay along the shores of 
the Dunbar. It was the herring season— 
and there were many boats from the south 
and from the north, and also from the coast 
of Holland. 

Now, tidings were brought to the fisher- 
men that an immense shoal was upon the 
coast; and, regardless of its being Sabbath 
morning, they began to prepare their thous- 
and boats, and to go out to set their nets. 
The Rev. Andrew Simpson, a man possessed 
of the piety and boldness of an apostle, was 
then minister of Dunbar ; and, as he went! 
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forth to the kirk to preach to his people, he 
beheld the unhallowed preparations of the 
fishermen on the beach; and he turned and 
went amongst them and reproved them stern- 
ly for their great wickedness. But the men 
were obdurate—the prospect of great gain 
was before them, and they mocked the words 
of the preacher.—Yea, some of them said 
unto him, in the words of the children to 
the prophet—‘*Go up, thou bald head.’ 
He went from boat to boat, counselling, 
entreating, expostulating with them and 
praying for them. 

‘‘Surely,’’ said he, ‘‘the Lord of the Sab- 
bath will not hold ye guiltless for this 
profanation of his holy day.’’ But at that 
period, vital religion was but little felt or 
understood upon the Borders, and they re- 
garded not his words. 

He went to one boat, which was the prop- 
erty of members of his own congregation, 
and there he found Agnes Crawford, the 
daughter of one of his elders, hanging upon 
the neck of her husband, and their three 
children also clung around him, and they 
entreated him not to be guilty of breaking 
the Sabbath for the sake of perishing gain. 
But he regarded not their voice; and he 
kissed his wife and his children, while he 
laughed at their idle fears. Mr. Simpson 
beheld the scene with emotion, and a 
proaching the group——“‘John Crawford’’— 
he exclaimed, addressing the husband, **you 
may profess to mock, to laugh, to scorn the 
words of « ieeble woman, but ‘see that they 
return not like a consuming fire into your 
own bosom when hope has departed. Is 
not the Lord of the Sabbath the Creator of 
the sea as well as of the dry land? Know 


' ye not that ye are now braving the wrath of 


Him, before whom the mighty ocean is but 
a drop, and all space but aspan? Will ye, 
then, glory in insulting His ordinances, and 
delight in profaning the day of holiness?_ _ 
Will ye draw down everlasting darkness on 
the Sabbath of your soul? When ye were 
but a youth, ye have listened to the words 
of John Knox—the great apostle of our 
country—ye have trembled beneath their 
power, and the convictions that they carried 
with them; and when ye think of those 
convictions, and contrast them with your 
conduct this day, does not the word apostate 
burn in yourheart? John Crawford, some 
of your blood have embraced the stake for 
the sake of the truth, and will ye profane 
the Sabbath which they sanctified? ‘The 
10 
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Scotsman who openly glories in such a sin, 
forfeits his claim to the name of one, and 
publishes to the world that he has no part 
or communion with the land that gave him 
birth. John Crawford, hearken unto my 
voice, to the voice of your wife and that of 
your bairns, (whose bringing up is a credit 
to their mother,) and not be guilty of this 
gross sin.’’ But the fisherman, while he 
regarded not the supplications of his wife, 
became sullen at the words of the preacher, 
and springing into the boat, seized an oar, 
and with his comrades began to pull from 
the shore. 

The thousand boats put to sea, and Mr. 
Simpson returned sorrowful from the beach 
to the kirk, while Agnes Crawford and her 
children followed him. ‘That day he took 
for his text, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy ;’’ and as he fearlessly and fer- 
vidly denounced the crime of Sabbath break- 
ing, and alluded to the impious proceedings 
of the day, his hearers trembled, but poor 
Agnes wept aloud, and her children clung 
around her, and they wept also, because she 
wept. But, ere the service had concluded, 
the heavens began to lower. Darkness fell 
over the congregation—and first came the 
murmur of the storm which suddenly burst 
into the wild howl of the tempest. They 
gazed upon each other in silent terror, like 
guilty spirits stricken in their first rebellion 
by the searching glance of Omniscience. 
The loud voice of Psalms was abruptly 
hushed, and its echo mingled with the dread- 
ful music of the elements, like the bleating 
of a tender lamb, in the wind that sweepeth 
howling on the mountains. For a moment, 
their features, convulsed and immoveable, 
were still distended with the song of praise ; 
but every tongue was silent, every eye fix- 
ed. There was no voice, save heaven’s. 
The church seemed to rock to its founda- 
tions, but none fled—none moved. Pale, 
powerless as marble statues, horror transfix- 
ed them in the house of prayer. The stee- 
ple rocked in the blast, and as it bent, a knell, 
untold by human hands, pealed on the ears 
of the breathless multitude. A crash fol- 
lowed. The spire that glitteredin the morn- 
ing sun lay scattered in fragments, and the 
full voice of the whirlwind roared through 
the aisles. The trees crouched and were 
stripped leafless ; and the sturdy oak whose 
roots had embraced the earth for centuries, 
torn from the deep darkness of its founda- 
tions, was uplifted on the wings of the tem- 


pest. Darkness was spread over the earth, 
lightnings gathered together their terrors, 
and clothed in the fury of their fearful ma- 
jesty, flashed through the air. The fierce 
hail was poured down as clouds of ice. At 
the awful voice of the deep thunder the 
whirlwind quailed, and the rage of the tem- 
pest seemed spent. 

Nothing was now heard save the rage of 
the troubled sea, which lashed into foam by 
the angry storm, still bellowed forth its white 
billows to the clouds, and shouted its defi- 
ance loud as the war-cry of embattled worlds. 
The congregation still sat mute, horrified, 
death-like, as if waiting for the preacher to 
break the spell of the elements. He rose 
to return thanks for their preservation, and 
he had given out the lines— 

**When in thy wrath, rebuke me not, 

Nor in thy hot rage chasten me,” 
when the screams and the howling of women 
and children rushing wildly along the streets 
rendered his voice inaudible. The congre- 
gation rose, and hurrying one upon another, 
they rushed from the church. The exhor- 
tations of the preacher to departcalmly were 
unheard and unheeded. Every seat was de- 
serted, all rushed to the shore, and Agnes 
Crawford and her children, also, in terror, 
with the multitude. 

The wrecks of nearly two hundred boats 
were drifting among the rocks. The dead 
were strewed along the beach, and amongst 
them, wailing widows sought their husbands, 
children their fathers, mothers their sons, 
and all their kindred ; and ever and anon, an 
additional scream of grief arose, as the life- 
less body of one or other such relations were 
found. A few of the lifeless bodies of the 
hardy crews were seen tossing to and fro; 
but the ery for help was hushed, and the 
yell of death was heard no more. 

It was, in truth, a fearful day—a day of 
lamentation, of warning, and of judgment. 
In one hour, and within sight of the beach, 
a hundred and ninety boats and their crews, 
were whelmed in the mighty deep; and, 
dwelling on the shore between Spittall and 
North Berwick, two hundred and eighty 
widows wept their husbands lost. 

The spectators were busied carrying the 
dead, as they were driven on shore, beyond 
the reach of tidemark. They had continued 
their melancholy task for near an hour, when 
a voice exclaimed—‘See ! see !—one still 
lives, and struggles to make the shore !”’ 

All rushed to the spot whence the voice 
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roceeded, and a young man was perceived, 
with more than mortal strength, yet laboring 
in the whirling waves. His countenance 
was black with despair. His heart panted 
with suffocating pangs. His limbs buffeted 
the billows in the strong agony of death, and 
he strained with desperate eagerness, towards 
the projecting point of ablack rock. It was 
now within his grasp, but in its stead, he 
clutched the deceitful wave that laughed at 
its deliverance.—He was whirled around it, 
dashed on it with violence, and again swept 
back by the relentless surge. He threw 
out his arms at random, and his deep groans 
and panting breath were heard through the 
sea’s hoarse voice. He again reached the 
rock—he grasped, he clung to its tangled 
sides. A murmur moaned through the mul- 
titude. ‘They gazed upon one another. 
His glazed eyes frowned darkly upon them. 
Supplication and scorn were mingled in his 
look. His lips moved, but his tongue utter- 
ed no sound. He only gasped to speak— 
to implore assistance.—His strength gave 
way—the waters rushed around the rock as 
a whirlpool. He was again uplifted upon 
the white bosom of the foam and tossed 
within a few yards of the waiting but una- 
vailing crowd. 

“It is John Crawford !”? exclaimed those 
who were enabled to recognize his features. 
A loud shriek followed the mention of his 
name—a female rushed through the crowd, 
and the next moment the delicate form of 
Agnes Crawford, was seen floating on the 
wild sea. In an instant a hundred plunged 
to her rescue, but, before the scream of hor- 
ror and surprise raised. by the spectators 
when they beheld her devoted but desper- 


~ ate purpose, had subsided, she was beyond 


the reach of all who feareddeath. Although 
no feminine amusement, Agnes had delighted 
in buffeting the waters from a child, as though 
she felt at home upon their bosom ; and now 
the strength of inspiration seemed to thrill 
through her frame. She again appeared, 
and her fair hand grasped the shoulder of 
the drowning man! A shout of wild joy 
rang back on the deserted town. Her father, 
who was amongst the multitude, fell upon 
hisknees. He clasped his hands together— 
**Merciful Heavens !’’ he exclaimed, ‘Thou 
who stillest the tempest, and holdest the 
waters in the hollow of ‘Thy hand, protect 
—protect my child!” 

The waters rioted with redoubled fury. 
Her strength seemed failing, but a smile of 
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hope still lighted up her features, and her 
hand yet grasped her apparently lifeless 
burden. Despair again brooded on thecoun- 
tenances of her friends. For a moment, she 
disappeared amongst the waves; but the 
next, Agnes Crawford lay senseless on the 
beach, her arm resting on the bosom of him 
she had snatched from a watery grave—on 
the bosom of her husband. 

They were borne to their own house, 
where ina few moments she recovered ; but 
her husband manifested no signs of vitality. 
All the means within their power, and that 
they knew, were resorted to, in order to 
effect his resuscitation, Long and anxious- 
ly she wept over him, rubbing his temples 
and his bosom, and, at length, beneath her 
hand his breast first began to heave with the 
returning pulsation of his heart. 

‘‘Helives !—he breathes !’’ she exclaimed, 
and she sank back in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and was carried from the room. ‘The 
preacher attended by the bedside, where the 
unconscious fisherman lay, directing and 
assisting in the operations necessary for re- 
storing animation. 

In a few hours the fisherman awoke from 
his troubled sleep, which many expected 
would have been the sleep of death. . He 
raised himself in the bed—he looked around 
wistfully. Agnes, who had recovered, and 
returned to the room, fell upon his bosom. 
‘My Agnes !—my poor Agnes !’’——he eried, 
gazing wistfully in her face—**but where— 
where am I?—-and my bairnies, where are 
they ?”’ 

‘‘Here, father, here !’"—cried the children, 
stretching out their little arms to embrace 
him. 

Again he looked anxiously round. A re- 
collection of the past, and a consciousness 
of the present, fell upon his mind. ‘Thank 
God!” he exclaimed, and burst into tears; 
and when his troubled soul, and his agitated 
bosom had found in them relief, he inquired, 
eagerly——‘* But oh, tell me, how was I saved? 
—was I cast upon the beach? There isa 
confused remembrance in my brain, asthough 
an angel grasped me when I was sinking and 
held me. But my head is confused, itis 
fearfully confused, and I remembecnaething, 
but as a dream ; save the bursting awa o’ the 
dreadful storm, wi’ the perishing o’ hunders 
in an instant, and the awful cry that rang 
frae boat to boat-—‘‘a judgment has come 
owre us !’’—And it was a judgment indeed ! 
O Agnes! had I listened to yer words, to 
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the prayers o’ my bits o’ bairns, or the 


advice o’ the minister, | wad hae escaped 
the sin that I hae this day committed, and the 
horrors wi’ which it has been visited. But 
tellme how, orin what mannerI was saved ?”’ 

‘‘John,”’ said the aged elder, the father 

of Agnes, ‘“ye was saved by the merciful 
and all-sustaining power o’ that Providence 
which ye this morning set at naught. But 
I rejoice to find that your heart is not hard- 
ened, and that the awful visitation—the 
judgment, as ye hae weel described it—J|a 
which has this day filled our coast with 
widows and with orphans, has not fallen 
upon you in vain; for ye acknowledge your 
guilt, and are grateful for your deliverance. 
Your being saved is naething short of a mir- 
acle. We a’ beheld how long and how 
desperately ye struggled with.the raging 
waves, we knew not who ye were, and 
knew it was na in the power o’ ony being 
upon the shore to render ye the slightest 
assistance.--We saw how ye struggled to 
reach the black rock, and how ye was swept 
round it; and, when ye at last reached it, 
we observed how ye clung to it with the 
grasp of death, until your strength gave way, 
and the waves dashed you from it. Then 
ye was driven towards the beach, and some 
of the spectators recognised your face, and 
they cried out your name! A scream burst 
upon my ear—a woman rushed through the 
crowd—and then John !—-oh, then!” 
But here the feelings of the old man over- 
powered him. He sobbed aloud, and paus- 
ing for a few moments, added——**Tell him, 
some 0’ ye.”’ ‘Oh, tell me,”’ said the fish- 
érman; ‘‘a’ that my father-in-law has said, 
Ikenned before. But how was I saved? or 
by whom?” 

The preacher took up the tale. ‘‘Heark- 
en unto me, John Crawford,’’ saidhe. ‘Ye 
have reason this day to sorrow, and to 
rejoice, and to be grateful beyond measure. 
In the morning ye mocked my counsel and 
setatnaughtmyreproof. True,itwasnotthe 
speaker, butthe words of truth that were spo- 
ken, that ye ought to have regarded—for they 
were notmy words, and! was but the humble 
instrument to convey them to ye.—But ye de- 
spised them: and as ye sowed, so have ye 
reaped. But,as your father-in-law has told 
ye, when your face was recognized from the 
shore, and your name mentioned, a woman 
screamed—she rushed through the multitude 





—she plunged into the boilingsea, and in an 


instant she was beyond the reach of help!”’ 
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“Speak !—speak on !”’ cried the fisherman 


eagerly ; and he placed his hands on his 
heaving bosom, and gazed anxiously, now 
towards the preacher, and again towards his 
Agnes, who wept upon his shoulder. 


‘The Providence that had till then sus- 


tained you, while your fellow creatures per- 
ished around you,” 
‘supported her. 
grasped yourarm—After longstruggling, she 


added the clergyman, 
She reached you—she 


brought you within afew yards of the shore ; 
a wave overwhelmed you both and cast you 


upon the beach, with her arm—the arm of 
your wife that saved you—upon your bo- 


°°? 


‘‘Gracious Heaven ?’’ exclaimed the fish- 


erman, pressing his wife to his bbsom—‘my 
ain mene was it you !——was it you !—my 
wife !—my savior ! P 
and his children wept also. 
merit in what I’ve dune,’ 
wha should have attempted to save ye, had 
I not! 
and to our bairns.”’ 


And he wept aloud, 
‘There is nae 
> replied she, ‘‘for 


Ye were everything to me, John, 


But the feelings of the wife and the mother 
were too strong for words. I will not dwell 


upon the joy and gratitude of the family to 
whom the husband and the father had been 
restored as from the dead. 
rowful contrast in the voice of lamentation 
and of mourning, 
coast like the peal of an alarm-bell, 
dead were laid in heaps upon the beach, and 
on the following day, widows, orphans, pa- 
rents, and brothers, came from all the fishing 


It found a sor- 


which echoed along the 
The 


towns along the coast, to seek their dead 


amongst the drowned that had been gathered 


together; or, if they found them not, they 
wandered along the shore to seek for them 
where the sea might have cast them forth. 
Such is the tale of the Sabbath wrecks—of 
the lost brave of Dunbar.—Foreign Maga- 
zine. 


——_<———- 


A man of a weak, complying disposition, 
whom no one fears, no one will be at the 
trouble to oppose ; while a man of a strong 
and fixed character will be liable to op- 
position, at least from those who expect 
to derive a certain kind of importance 
from the dignity of their adversary.—But 
he will compel even this opposition into 
subserviency to himself; just as the mariner 
obliges the wind that opposes him to help 
him forward. 
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MERCANTILE LAW. 


Ir is well known that Books of Original 
Entries are the only vouchers of millions 
of dollars annually; yet few know, or seem 
to care to investigate the rules of law which 
must be observed to allow them to be used 
in a Court of Justice ; rules that all must 
concede to be salutary and just, and abso- 
lutely requisite, when it is considered that 
such books are evidence of a man’s own 
manufacture, and may be employed as in- 
struments of fraud by the unprincipled. 

They are a species of evidence admitted 
from the necessity of the case; else a debt- 
or might escape from the enforcement of a 
just demand, because it would be impossible 
to prove the sale and delivery of every 
minute article in an account. 

The law has, however, laid down certain 
standard and inflexible rules in regard to 
them, which should be universally known. 
The occurrence of a debt, lost by illegal 
books of entry, repeatedly happens in our 
courts; and may be easily guarded against, 
for the system in regard to them is free of 
complication. 

It has been wisely said, that while Books 
of Original Entries are a convenience to the 
ereditor, they are a protection to the debtor; 
for the chances are, that a fresh memoran- 
dum of a transaction, made at the moment 
of sale, is more likely to be precise and 
honest, than an account made up long after- 
wards, with a view to litigation and in ill 
blood, depending for proof upon the uncer- 
tainty of human memory, and the pliability 
of willing witnesses. Besides, it is rare 

‘that a fraudulent Book can go long undetec- 
ted in any community; and such a case 
rarely makes its appearance in our courts, 
nor, indeed, can exist, except in the con- 
coction of cool and deliberate villany. ‘The 
Bench and the Bar find this kind of evi- 
dence of great value, easily investigated, and 
little harm; and neither the Judges, nor any 
Legislature have evinced any disposition to 
expel it from our jurisprudence. 

Books of Original Entries are only evi- 
dence of two descriptions of debts, viz: 
goods sold and delivered; and work and 
labor done; with this exception: the day- 
book of a consignee and agent is evidence 
to prove his disbursements in the outfit of 
a vessel in a foreign port, in an action 
against the owner. But they are not ad- 
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missible to prove cash lent, advances, or 
eash paid for another. Nor to prove that 
goods were given to the defendant to sell 
on commission. Nor is a book, kept by 
a man for the purpose of settling with his 
workmen, in which are entered their names, 
the quantity of goods delivered and some- 
times the prices, such a Book of Original 
Entries as is evidence against the purchaser 
of goods, although it contain, also, the 
names of purchasers, nor an invoice book. 
In all such cases, the creditor should arm 
himself with sufficient evidence, at the time 
the debt is contracted. The book is only 
evidence against the original debtor’; there- 
fore, it cannot be used to prove that one 
person has assumed the debt of another, 
even if made at the time the debt was con- 
tracted and assumed. 


A Book of Original Entries is evidence 
of the sale and delivery of goods, or of 
work done, and, prima ones of the prices ; 
(i. e. sufficient until disproved of by the 
debtor) but it is not conclusive evidence ; 
either party may give other proof of the 
prices on the trial; and the book may be 
set aside on sufficient proof of incorrectness ; 
the judgment of the jury is to be formed 
on the whole case. 

The book must be proved by the oath 
or affirmation of the person who made the 
entries ; or if such person be dead, or out 
of the reach of a subpena, proof of death 
or absence, and of the hand-writing, is suf- 
ficient. In Pennsylvania the store~keeper 
may prove his own books; this is a variation 
from the English rule, which requires the 
assistant oath of the clerk who made the 
entry. 

It must appear, first, that the book is a 
Book of Original Entries; second, that 
the entries were made at the time they bear 
date; and third, that such entries were 
made at, or near the time of the delivery of 
the goods, or the doing of the work. 


First: The book must be a Book of Ori- 
ginal entries. Therefore, if it bea transcript 
of another book, or a ledger, it is not evi- 
dence; although it is no objection to an 
original book that it is kept in ledger form. 
But 2 book is clearly competent if the en- 
tries be transcribed from any temporary 
memorandum, made on a slate, card, or 
board, or scratcher, on which they are en- 
tered for the moment, with the intention of 
immediate transfer to the Book of Original 
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Entries intended to be the permanent evi- 
dence of the charge. But they must be 
‘transcribed into the permanent book on the 
same or next day. ‘Thus a book made up 
from entries on a slate, some transcribed 
the same day, and some not for one or two 
weeks afterwards, was rejected altogether; 
and entries made up of loose slips of paper, 
carried in the pocket for one or more days, 
always were rejected. 

Second: The entries must be made the 
day they bear date: in regard to books as 
well as papers, ante-dating is suspicious, 
and, unless satisfactorily explained, by strict 
proof, fraudulent. The law views ante- 
dating of documents, as an afterthought, 
indicating a dishonest purpose, and pre- 
sumptive of a contrivance to overreach. 
But this presumption, like every other pre- 
sumption, may be negatived by satisfactory 
proof. It is improper to make erasures or 
interlineations; the former especially, as 
they allow, and encourage suspicions of 
foul play. The advisable mode of correct- 
ing a slip of the pen, is to write across the 
entry the word ‘void,’’ and make the 
correct entry below it. ‘This process 
proves that ihe error was corrected at the 
moment, and prevents all doubt of fairness. 
There should be no marginal, or extraneous 
remarks made on the book; the entry should 
be simply a charge against the debtor, and 
the goods, or work, detailed by items. 

Third: The entries must be made at, or 

near the time the work is done, or goods 
delivered; not when the work or goods are 
ordered. Strictly, the entry should be made 
at the time of delivery ; but the courts allow 
entries to be read, made the same evening 
or the next day. It is advisable, however, 
to make them on the day, to prevent doubt 
or controversy of fairness. In some trades, 
the work is in several hands, many days, and 
goes through more than one hand; if the 
entry is made during the period of manu- 
facture, at a time when it proceeded a certain 
length, it was lawful; thus goods ordered 
or bespoke, as for instance, clothing, may 
be charged when cut and delivered to the 
journeyman ; if charged before, the entry 
is irregular, and will be rejected. It is al- 
ways better, not to make the charge until 
the time of actual delivery. Entries made 
up, the same evening, from the reports 
handed in to an employer, by his men, are 
clearly admissible. 


In all cases where it appears, on investi- 
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gation, or the examination of the party, 
or clerk in court, that the book is not a 
Book of Original Entries, the court may 
reject it at once, as incompetent; but if this 
do not clearly appear, the court will al- 
low it to be read to the jury, with instruc- 
tion to disregard it, if in their opinion, the 
legal requisites do not exist. And if it ap- 
pear that some entries were made at an 
undue period of time after the debt accrued 
and some made at the time ; unless the par- 
ty, or clerk, can distinguish the bad from 
the valid entries, the whole book will 
be rejected by the court. If the book 
contains receipts for goods sold, signed 
by the debtor, the book is not evidence, 
without proof of the hand writing of the 
debtor. It is competent to the creditor to 
prove a sale and delivery of goods to his 
debtor, without relying on his book; but if 
his book be in his possession, the court will 
compel him to produce it on trial; and in 
some cases the court have decided, that ev- 
idence of goods sold, shall not be received 
at all until the non-production of the book 
is accounted for. A book containing entries 
without date, or not mentioning the name 
of the debtor, is not evidence. But it is 
not necessary that the entry should be in 
any book: it may be kept on a slate, door, 
slip of paper, or cards, in ink or pencil, but 
the evidence must be carefully preserved 
and actually produced. In one case, a barn 
door with chalk entries was brought into 
court, and proved to be the original entries 
against the debtors.—Philadelphia Evening: 
Star. 


— — 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 
BY A LADY. 


I HAvE met with a very few unmarried 
ladies, who have not appeared to me to feel, 
after the age of thirty, that their existence 
was thoroughly comfortless and wretched. 
Many have I heard express it openly ; and 
that such is the fact, can very easily be 
discovered by an accurate observer of the 
human countenance. It is also certain that 
three out of every five of the young English 
ladies of the present day must remain un- 
married, because no man can exist on less 
than two thousand a-year when married ; and 
how few young men there are with two thou- 
sand a-year, compared with the number of 
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young iadies ! Five, six, eight, sometimes in 
one family; generally all tolerably pretty, and 
most of them pleasing and accomplished wo- 
men--many possessing talents of no ordinary 
stamp—yet, perhaps, in our saloons these 
lovely and accomplished beings are com- 
pletely neglected by the other sex, ‘be- 
cause,” (I must repeat the sentiments I have 
heard from thousands of young men of 
fashion,) “*1 never talk to girls—I dare not 
pay attention to unmarried women, because 
I am not a marrying man—my friend 
flirted with so and so, and was accused of 
behaving ill—I don’t like to excite false 
hopes—lI shall never marry unless I can find 
a wife with at least two or three thousand 
a-year, because I am much richer, unmar- 
ried, with the fortune I have.’”’ It is of no 
use to quarrel with the state of society as it 
is at present constituted, for we cannot alter 
it; but I think it might be beneficial to give 
a few hints on the education of women, 
which might perhaps be useful in procuring 
them, in a state of single blessedness, as it 
is very falsely called, a greater share of 
happiness, or a less load of misery, than 
they at present appear to possess after the 
awful age of thirty. A girl at thirty is 
ealled an old maid—she goes to a ball, and 
generally sits neglected all the evening, or 
dances with some gentleman who has been 
often asked to dine at her father’s house, and 
who, perhaps, remarks, ‘‘ Miss is rather 
passee—a good old girl—and I must do my 
duty there ; and now I shall dance with the 
beautiful Miss .’ My heart always 
bleeds for the mortification: I see endured 
by these poor old girls continually. There 
are certainly some single women whose 
talents have made them as much considered 
in society as they ought to be; but then I 
have generally observed that they have for- 
tunes, or have had advantages above others 
to bring into notice, and to give to the 
natural ambition of the human species some 
scope of action... 1 will suppose a case in 
which there are four girls—a moderate pro- 
portion in one family—and two sons; and I 
will suppose their father possessed of fif- 
teen hundred a-year. The estate, of course, 
goes to the eldest son; the second must 
be aclergyman, if his relations have any 
preferment, or he must be of some profes- 
sion; of course, he can never marry without 
a large fortune; unless at the age of forty- 
five, he has made one for himself. The 
eldest son, having been to Eton and Cam- 
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bridge, has learnt that fifteen hundred a year 
is nothing, and, in all probability, deter- 
mines (not to be taken in) not to marry any . 
lovely girl, without at least, forty or fifty thou- 
sand pounds. I now come to my four young 
ladies. I will suppose one very pretty, and 
the other three rather plain. ‘They have 
been educated, in all probability, as the 
greater proportion of English girls are. 
First of all, they go every Sunday to church; 
and are, as I conceive, all, or nearly all, the 
class of moderately rich English gentry, to 
be perfectly honorable, upright, and well- 
principled. It is only for their own happi- 
ness that I would propose any change in 
the education of a class for whom I have so 
high a respect. ‘To return to the four young 
ladies. ‘They have all been brought up 
with the idea that they will become wives 
and mothers, and taught to cherish those 
natural affections which, if by some remote 
chance one out of the four ever does marry, 
make them so amiable and lovely as such. 
They are all allowed to read modern novels, - 
at least all such as are considered to have 
a moral tendency. Now, I maintain that 
there is scarcely one of these works which 
does not impress any young woman with 
the idea that happiness can alone be found 
in love and marriage. ‘The heroine is very 
amiable and perfect, surrounded with admi- 
rers, all contending for the honors of her last 
notice ; but where is the novel which repre- 
sents four poor, pretty, unnoticed girls, who 
are destined to pass their young years, with- 
out, perhaps, so much as one admirer 
amongst them? Year after year passes— 
their bloom and beauty fade—and my 
four lovely and accomplished warm-hearted 
beings, having seen all their youthful castles 
fall one by one, become listless and unhap- 
py- They have little in life to interest them ; 
one dies of a complaint in the spine; another 
lives many years on calf’s foot jelly, and is 
enveloped in flannel even in July ; a third 
is under the care of Doctor S. for indiges- 
tion; and perhaps the fourth, who is made 
of tougher materials, and born with less 
feeling than the others—or perhaps from 
having something to occupy her mind in 
preparing the arrow-root for one sister, and 
ordering the hard dumplings, prescribed by 
Doctor 8. for the other—outlives her sor- 
rows and disappointments ; and if she takes 
an interest in her brother’s children, or a 
share in their education, or in something 
which gives vent to those affections which 
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are implanted by nature in the breast of 
woman, she becomes happy. ‘This, then, 
appears to me to be the secret too much 
neglected in female education. ‘Teach them, 
by all means, that one great source of hap- 
piness consists in the indulgence of virtuous 
affection; but do not teach them that there 


is no affection capable of producing this | 


happiness, except such as may be felt for a 
lover or husband. If the heart be properly 
regulated, it may take a warm and sufficiently 
engrossing interest in many objects less inti- 
mately connected with it. Marriage is a 
lottery, and, at the best, is a state full of | 
eares and anxieties. Freedom and _ inde- 
pendence ought not to be lightly parted with, | 
or set down as possessions of little value. 
Foreign Magazine. 


CHOICE OF DEATH. 


Tue count of Lannoi, one of the most bril- 
liant ornaments of the court of the treacher- 
ous Louis XI. of France, was condemned to 
death by that monarch on a wrongful charge 
of having carried off the daughter of the cel- 
ebrated painter Foucquet. To add to the 
torture of his situation, the king, by an ex- 
quisite refinement of cruelty, sent his barber, 
Oliver le Dain, (so familiar to the readers of 
Quentin Durward,) to announce to him, as 
a special favor, that the king allowed him to 
choose whatever mode of death he might 

refer. Lannoi was a man of courage; he 

new, too, that the king, himself brave, lov- 
ed to see that same quality in others; he 
therefore did not lose heart, but announced 
his choice in the following letter : 

“‘Srre—I am penetrated with gratitude 
for your majesty’s extraordinary kindness, 
and for the anxiety you testify on the sub- 
ject of my punishment. You will believe 
me when I say I had far rather have lost my 
life in your majesty’s service than on such 
a charge as this ; but since my death is deter- 
mined, I send you for that purpose the chain 
of gold you wore at the battle of Quesnoi, 
and placed yourselfon the neck of my fath- 
er, Raoul de Lannoi, in the thickest of the 
danger, with these memorable words— 
‘Paque Dieu, my friend, you combat too 
fiercely ; you must be chained up, forI do 
not want to lose you, but want you to serve 
memany times more.’ With thischain, sire, 
I wish to be hanged at the foot of the Tower 


du Nord, where I was wounded by an ar- | 
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row meant for you on the night you went the 
rounds, | carrying a torch before you.” 
The appeal was such as not even Louis 
XI. could resist, and Lannoi’s punishment 
was delayed until time proved his innocence. 


——=>=—— 
GOD SEEN IN ALL THINGS. 


Ir is a poor philosophy and a narrow re- 
ligion, which does not recognize God in all 
things. Every moment of our lives, we 
breathe, stand or move, in the temple of the 
Most High; for the whole universe is that 
temple. Wherever we go, the testimony of 
His power, the impress of His hand, are 
there. Ask of the bright worlds around us, 
as they roll in the everlasting harmony of 
their circles ; and they shall tell you of Him, 
whose power launched them on their courses. 
Ask of the mountains, that lift their heads 
among and above the clouds; and the bleak 
summit of one shall seem to call aloud to the 
snow-clad summit of another, in proclaiming 
their testimony to the Agency, which hath 
laid their deep foundations. Ask of the 
ocean’s waters ; and the roar of their bound- 
less waves shall chant from shore to shore 
a hymn of ascription to that Being, who 
hath said, ‘‘Hitherto shall you come and no 
further.”’ Ask of the rivers; and, as 
they roll onward to the sea, do they bear 
along their ceaseless tribute to the ever- 
working Energy which struck open their 
fountains and poured them down through the 
valleys? Ask of every region of the earth, 
from the burning equator to the icy pole, 
from the rock-bound coast to the plain cov- 
ered with its luxuriant vegetation; and will 
you not find on them all the record of the 
Creator’s presence? Ask of the countless 
tribes of plants and animals; and shall they 
not testify to the action of the great Source 
of life? Yes, from every portion, from 
every department of nature, comes the same 
voice ; every where we hear thy name, O 
God; every where we see Thy love. 
Creation in all its length and breadth, in all 
its depth and height, is the manifestation of 
thy Spirit, and without Thee the world were 
dark and dead. The universe is to us as 
the burning bush which the Hebrew leader 
saw: God is ever present in it, for it burns 
with His glory, and the ground on which we 
stand is always holy. How then can we 
speak of that Presence as peculiarly in the 
sanctuary which is abroad through all space 
and time ?—Francis. 
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MECHANICS. 


« Loox at that tailor, driving his barouche 
and horses,’’ said a whiskered dandy in 
Broadway ; *“*how ean America ever arrive 
at distinction, when ail classification of per- 
sons is thus annihilated, and the coach of 
your tailor runs against the wheels of your 
¢ . _ 9 4 ae Seta kha *RINiIn} . 
own tilbury. is 1s the opinion, no 
doubt, of many who never eariied a dollar 
by their ownindustry. Bonaparte, the best 


visited a great painting, or a specimen of 
ingenuity or mechanic art, that he did not, 
on taking leave, walk up formally to the 
artist, or mechanic, or engineer, and taking 
off his hat, salute him with a low and re- 
spectful bow ; it was a homage due io merit, 
and he always paid the debt. Nothing 
gives me more pleasure than seeing a me- 
chanic in his own coach, that is to say, 
if he drives his own coach on the actual, 
profits of his occupation; if he mistakes 
the time, and begins too early, he is lost; 
for a mechanic who sets up in his coach, 
and is compelled to set it down again, from 
4 premature commencement and not under- 
standing his position, is a poor creature in- 
deed, and runs ahead of his business. 

It is a custom, and a bad custom, in Eng- 
land, to look on tradesmen and mechanics as 
an inferior class of men, without reference 
to their character or wealth. This, however, 
grows out of the distinctions and elassifica- 
tions of society in a monarchical form of 
government, and keeps mechanics, excepting 
in the city of London, continually under the 
bani, and consequently prevents their ever 
attaining high rank; and we regret to add, 


‘that we are tinctured a little too much in 


this country with the same feelings. Accus- 
tomed to believe that there is in a mechanic 
something grovelling, many prefer bring- 
ing up their sons to a profession, or in a 
counting house, or in a retail fancy store, 


and when they come of age, they have no| 


eapital to give their children to commence 
business ‘with, and they drag out a wearied 
and poor existence, depending on chance, 
and seldom attaining affluence. This is not 
the case with the sober, industrious mechanie: 
he has a business, a capital of which he 
eannot be deprived, and if he possess in- 
genuity and enterprise, and above all sobri- 
ety and industry, he is very likely to attain 
fortune. The secret, therefore, in this 
republican country, is to give your sons a 
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good education, an education suitable for 
any profession, and then make mechanics of 
part of them, because, if they are temperate, 
ingenious, industrious, and frugal, they must 
make a good living, and if these principles 
are engrafied on a good education, such 
mechanics not only become rich, but they 
become great. 

The education which qualifies them for 
the bar or the bench—for the highest honors 
of a profession, imparts a greater value to 


to take a high rank in the political world, 
sustained by a powerful interest, and if we 
had a larger pertion of mechanics in Con- 
gress than we now have, the country would 
repose in safety on their sagacity and intel- 
ligence. ‘True, there are privations and 
inconveniences in learning and working at 
a mechanical business—boys must be up 
early and late—-live hard—work hard; they 
must make great sacrifices of their ease and 
comfort for a term of years, and then they 
will begin to realize the good results, to taste 
of the good fruits—besides, what is above 
all price, their habits from fourteen to nine- 
teen are formed-in a proper and safe mould, 
free from indolence, vice, and extravagance. 

The very dandy who turned up his hon- 
orable nose at the tailor driving his barouche 
and pair, was actually the son of a mechanic, 
and inherited a large fortune, which he does 
|not know how to use. Ina few years he 


judge of human nature and of merit, never | their mechanical pursuits, and enables them 


| will have dissipated it in folly and extrava- 


| gance, and then become a loafer, and with- 

| out knowing how to earn his bread, he will 

‘follow the meanest trade in the world, that 

lof begging. : 

Let parents who have several sons, and 

| not means to give them all fortunes, begin in 

| time to bend their minds to the consideration 
of useful cecupations— 

| “ Just as the twig is bent, 

' 





The tree’s inclined.” 


The other day I held a colloquy on this 
| very subject with one of my boys—a little 
fellow, of sprightliness and ambition.. “ Fa- 
| ther,’’ said he, ‘* what trade am I to learn 2” 
| **A lady’s shoemaker, my son.”’ **A what?’’ 
said the little urchin, his full blue eyes 
widening with a stare of astonishment, as 
his broad cheeks reddened to the crimson 
of pulpit cushions—* a lady’s shoemaker ? 

Why, what is the use of my learning Eng- 
lish and French, and Spanish, grammar and 
the globes, arithmetic and dancing, and 


playing on the fiddle, and composition, and 
11 
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elocution, and riding on horseback, if I’m|and daughters employed in making muslin 


only to be a lady’s shoemaker?’’ ‘ Pre- 
cisely so, my son—when you have finished 
your education, you shall learn to be alady’s 
shoemaker; when you have served out your 
time I will send you to Paris or Madrid, for 
a year or so, to finish your trade with the 
very first masters—there they make beau- 
tiful shoes—then you shall have a store in 
Broadway, a small capital will set you up 
in business, and do you not think that the 
ladies of the city would prefer a well edu- 
cated gentlemanly young man, with good 
address and a perfect master of his art, to take 
measure of their delicate feet, than a greasy, 
rough-looking, rude fellow, with his fingers 
all over wax? Certainly. You would be 
everywhere patronized—your work would 
be praised, and your fortune soon made. 
Now, is not this better than putting a pair 
of specs on your nose—a threadbare black 
coat on your back—Blackstone in your 
hands, waiting day after day for a client ?”’ 
“ Well, but father,” said he, ‘‘ you will give 
me as much money as I want when I am a 
man—there is no use in my working.”’ 
“Yes, but there is, my boy—-you must earn 
money by your industry—were I to give 
you money and bring you up in idleness, 
what would become of you when the money 
was all gone?”’ 

The little fellow did not exactly under- 
stand the philosophy of such conclusions, but 
as he grows older he will view the matter 
in a proper light. After all said, much 
depends on the good counsel of mothers in 
laying the foundation for a sound super- 
structure in the minds of their sons. Leta 
widow, left in moderate circumstances, have 
four intelligent, well educated boys, who 
have honorably and successively served out 
their times in some mechanical business, 
and see how much more comfortable are 
her prospects in old age, than if she had 
four boys depending on precarious profes- 
sional pursuits for a living. 

This reasoning partially applies to daugh- 
ters, whoare by far less troublesome and diffi- 
cult to manage than sons. It is incredible how 
many avenues to comfort and employment 
are opened to girls, if they are industriously 
disposed. There are three young ladies, 
daughters of a respectable but moderately 
circumstanced family, remarkable for neat- 
ness of dress, and a reserved manner, attri- 
buted by many to pride. Calling in at an 
unusual visiting hour, I found the mother 


shirts, for which they received only a shil- 
ling a piece, and they frankly informed me 
that they clothed themselves entirely by their 
needle. ‘The cause of their pride was thus 
explained—it was the pride of conscious in- 
dependence.—V. VY. Evening Star. 


—g——- 
THE DAGUERROSCOPE. 


Wuo has not admired the splendid and 
wonderful representations in the camera ob- 
scura !—images so clear, so full of life, so 
perfectly representing every object in nature. 
These living pictures, by traversing lens and 
mirrors, are thrown down with double beauty 
on the table of the camera obscura by the 
radiant finger of light. The new art has 
been discovered to fix these wonderful ima- 
ges, which have hitherto passed away vola- 
tile—evanescent as a dream—to stop them 
at our will, on a substance finely sensible to 
the immediate action of light, and render 
them permanent before our eyes, in traces 
represented by tints in perfect harmony on 
each point with different degrees of intensi- 
ty. We must not, however, believe as has 
been erroneously reported to the public with 
respect to these (Parisian) experiments, that 
the proper colors of objects are represented 
in these images by colors: they are only 
represented with extreme truth, by light, and 
in every gradation of shade ; as an oil paint- 
ing is given by a perfect engraving, consist- 
ing of black lines; or, perhaps, more akin 
to a design made with mathematical accura- 
cy, and in aqua-tinta; for there are no cross- 
ings of lines in the designs by the pencil of 
nature: red, blue, yellow, en, &c., are 
rendered by combinations of light and shade 
—by demi-tints, more or less clear or obscure, 
according to the quantity of light in each 
color. But, in these copies, the delicacy of 
the design—the purity of the forms—the 
truth and harmony of the tone—the erial 
perspective—the high finish of the details, 
are all expressed with the highest perfection. 

The formidable lens, which often betrays 
monstrosities in the most delicate and erial 
of our masterpieces, may here search for 
defects in vain. The creations of nature 
triumph. Far from betraying any defect, 
the highest magnifier only tends to show 
more clearly its vast superiority. At each 
step we find new objects to admire, reveal- 
ing to us the existence of exquisite details, 
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which escape the naked eye, even in reality. 
Nor can this astonish us when the radiant 
light, which can only act according to the 
immutable laws of nature, substitutes its rays 
for the hesitating pencil of the artist. M. 
Daguerre has represented, from the Pont des 
Arts, and in a very small space, the whole 
bank of the Seine, including that part of the 
Louvre containing the grand gallery of pic- 
tures. Each line, each point, is rendered 
with a perfection quite unattainable by all 
means hitherto used; he has also reprodu- 
ced the darkness of Notre Dame, with its 
immense draperies and Gothic Sculpture. 
He has also taken the view of a building in 
the morning at eight o’clock, at mid-day, and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, during rain 
and in sunshine. Eight or ten minutes at 
most, in the climate of Paris, is sufficient; 
but under a more ardent sun, such as that of 
Egypt, one minute will suffice. To artists 
and savans, who travel, and who often find 
it impossible to prolong their stay at inter- 
esting places, this process must be most 
welcome. The French journals and reports 
of proceedings, however, admit that these 
admirable representations still leave some- 
thing to be desired as to effect, when regard- 
ed as works of art. Itis singular, they 
observe, that the power which created them 
seems to have abandoned them, and that 
these works of light want light. Even in 
those parts the most lighted, there is an ab- 
sence of vivacity and effect; and it is to be 
allowed that, amidst all the harmony of their 
forms, these views appear subjected-to the 
sober and heavy tone of color imparted by a 
dull Northernsky. It would appear that, by 
passing through the glasses of the optical 
arrangements of M. Daguerre, all the views 
are uniformly clothed with a melancholy 
aspect, like that given to the horizon by the 
approach ofevening. Motion, it is obvious, 
can never be copied; and the attempts to 
represent animals and shoe-blacks in action, 
consequently failed. Statuary is said to 
have been well defined, but, hitherto, M. 
Daguerre has not succeeded in copying the 
living physiognomy in a satisfactory manner, 
though he does not despair of success. It 
could not have escaped chemists that various 
chemical products are sensibly affected by 
light. Some gases may remain together in 
the dark without any effect, but aray of 
light will cause instant explosion. Other 
bodies, such as the chloruret of silver, are 
modified in color. It at first takes a violet 
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This prop- 
erty would doubtless have suggested the idea 
of applying it to the artof design. But, by 
this method, the most brilliant parts of the 
object become discolored, and the darker 
partsremain white. ‘This produces aneffect 
contrary to fact; and again, the continued 
action of light tends to render the whole dark. 
Mr. Talbot's method would seem to be based 
on the use of the salts of silver, with the 
addition of some substance or covering to 
prevent the further action of light after the 
design was complete. ‘This discovery will 
doubtless make a great revolution in the arts 
of design, and, in a multitude of cases, will 
supersede old methods altogether inferior. 
The temporary interest of many may at first 
be affected; but whatever has the true char- 
acter of good, cannot essentially do mischief. 
The invention of printing soon gave employ- 
ment to many more than were employed as 
copyists. Even in our own time, the sub- 
stitution of steel plates for engraving, instead 
of copper, although fifty times as many copies 
may be taken from them, has by the substi- 
tution of good engravings for indifferent ones, 
so extended the demand, that more steel 
plates are now required than were formerly 
used of copper.—-Blackwood’s Magazine 
for March. 


tint, afterwards becomes black. 


ep 


INDUSTRY. 


Tue following anecdote may give encour- 
agement to the industrious. “Not longagoa 
country gentleman had an estate of £200 a 
year, which he kept in his own hands till he 
found himself so much in debt, that to satis- 
fy his creditors, he was obliged to sell the 
half, and let the remainder with a farmer for 
twenty years. - Towards the expiration of 
the lease, the farmer coming one day to pay 
his rent, asked the gentleman whether he 
would sell the farm. ‘‘Why, will you buy 
it?”’ said the gentleman. ‘If you will part 
with it, and we can agree,” replied the far- 
mer. ‘That is exceedingly strange,”’ said 
the gentleman. ‘Pray tell me how it hap- 
pens that while I could not live upon twice 
as much land, for which I pay norent, you 
are regularly paying me a hundred a year for 
your farm, and are able, in a few years, to 
purchase it?” ‘*The reason is plain,” 
answered the farmer, ‘‘you sat still, and said 
co—lI got up and said come—you laid in bed 
and enjoyed your esiate—I rose in the morn- 
ing and minded my business.” 
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DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS NAT- | 
URAL TO MAN. 


TRAVELERS inform us, that savages, even 
in a very rude state, are found to divert them- 
selves by imitating some common event in 
life ; but it is not necessary to leave our own 
quiet homes to satisfy ourselves that dramatic 
representations are natural to man. All 
children delight in mimicking action; many 
of their amusements consist in such perfor- 
mances, and are in every sense plays. It 
is curious, indeed, to observe at how early 
an age the young of the most imitative ani- 
mal, man, begin to copy the actions of 
others; how soon the infant displays its 
intimate conviction of the great truth, that 
‘tall the world’s a stage.”’ ‘The baby does 
not imitate those acts only that are ‘useful 
and necessary to be learned, but it instinct- 
ively mocks useless and unimportant actions 
and unmeaning sounds, for its amusement, 
and for the mere pleasure of imitation, and 
is evidently much delighted when it is suc- 
cessful. ‘The diversionsof children are very 
commonly dramatic. When they are not 
occupied with their hoops, tops, and balls, 
or engaged in some artificial game, they 
amuse themselves in playing at soldiers, in 
being at school, or at church, in going to 
market, in receiving company ; and they 
imitate the various employments of life with 
so much fidelity, that the theatrical critic, 
who delights in chaste acting, will often find 
less to censure in his own little servants in 
the nursery, than in his majesty’s servants 
in a theatre-royal. When they are some- 
what older, they dramatise the stories they 
read; most boys have represented Robin 
Hood, or one of his merry men, and every 
one has enacted the part of Robinson Cru- 
soe and his man Friday. We have heard 
of many extraordinary tastes and antipathies, 
but we never knew an instance of a young 
person who was not delighted the first time 
he visited a theatre. —Edinburg Review. 


-_——— 


PLAGIARISM. 


Tne question for the public to ask of 
favorite author is not—is he original ? but— 
has he used his materials in a workmanlike 
manner? Has he added anything to the 
borrowed stock, and has he carried out the 
original thought into new applications? If 


| bine and mould them 


he really has done the latter, he has done 
much. If he really has an original idea, 
thec chanoes are ten thousand to one it is good 
for nothing. Solomon said, long ago, there 
was nothing new under the sun; and we are 
at a loss to know what scheme of philoso- 
phy, what work of literature, or w hat art of 
life has any claims to entire orig oe 

Fulton did not invent the steamboa 
improved upon borrowed ideas. 

Mi ton a from the Bible, and 
from all the elas 

Virgil et d fh 


He 


‘om Homer, and Homer 
did not borrow, only because we do not know 
what poets preceded him. 

Columbus is now said to have borrowed 
his ideas of America from the Danes. 

Pope borrowed the whole of those beau- 
tiful lines, ‘Vital spark, &c.”? from some 
Italian verses. 

But these men all improved their ideas 
and put them in new dresses oan attitudes, 


and sent them out into the world more beau- 
tiful and useful than the originals. In this 
lies true genius, to take just ideas, suitable 
to the existing state of things, and recom- 


into new and more 


results. 


powerful 
en 
ROWLAND HILL. 


On an occasion of his preaching a charity 
seein, he said, ‘*I once got a thousand 
pounds by acharity sermon. I hope I shall 
get as much to- day. But observe, if any 
of you are in debt, don’t put any money on 
the plate. Recollect—take time—delibe- 
rate. If any of you owe money, be just 
before you are generous. Stop, though ! 
On second thoughts, those who don’t give 
will be pointed at, ‘Oh, he or she is in 
debt,’ *’ ete. On another occasion he'said: 
‘I do think a young idle clergyman will be 
numbered among the most wicked upon 
earth: and to tell you the truth, I should 
have been ashamed to have lived so long 
(eighty-eight years) if I had not worked 
hard, and used all my strength in God’s 
service. I am now in the valley; but in 
my travels, [ could never see the top of the 
mountains, until [ got into the valley.”’ 


——i——— 


Many are philosophers in great misfor- 
tunes, who lose their equanimity in trifles. 
Their troubles resemble streams which ripple 
most where the water is shallowest. 
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EDITOR’S BUDGET. 


CAPTAIN KYD. of the action of the first division of the piece. 

Old Elpsy is a very important personage here, 

“Caprain Kyp; or, the Wizard of the Sea.| and appears to her coactors to do some very 
A Romance. By the author of ‘The South-| supernatural things in a truly supernatural way. 
West,’ ‘ Lafitte,’ ‘ Burton,’ etc.” 2 vols. 12mo.' But the period and the country, leave no room 
New-York: Harper and Brothers. Colum- 
bus: Isaac N. Whiting.—No one can read a 
work of fiction from the pen that has given us 


for objections, by one to whom the power of 
genius, has made Meg Merrilies and her kith 
creatures of flesh and blood, against the manner 
“Lafitte” and “ Burton,” without warmly ad-| jin which the artist has thought proper to employ 
miring its author’s high genius, and deeply | her, or the amount of use he has been compelled 
regretting his execrable taste. Beautiful con-|to make of her. The second division of the 
ceptions, that come of moments of true inspira- story, however, is of date some five years later, 
tion, are so marred by bungling embodyment—| and has its action on the more familiar coast of 
and glowing descriptions, that warm the blood| North America, among the veritable and palpa- 
and quicken the fancy, are so hedged in by vil-| ble burghers of New-Amsterdam. And here it 
lainous weird-doing and diabolical clap-trep—| js, that we have to complain of the taste, or 
that, when the whole work is compassed, one | judoment, of the artist. 

hardly knows whether praise or blame of the 
workman should preponderate. That he de- 
serves both, is plain; but in what proportion 
one to the other, is not so clear. There is, in 
his volumes, none of that indiscriminate ming- 
ling of the good and the bad, which we observe 
in the fictions of some of our novelists, and are 
for the present willing to regard as marks of 
carelessness or haste. But, worse than this, 
we have the two alternating, at times of nearly 
equal extent, and so alternating, as to show that 
the idea of their minglement was born of de- 
liberation, and that their arrangement has been 
made with care. 


The first chapter of this division, is mostly 
taken up with a graphic description of “ New- 
York as it was in 1698,” some gossiping chat 
among several old Dutchmen about the mysteri- 
ous * Kyd,” who at that time “infested the 
American coast from New-England to the Capes 
of Virginia,”’ and the introduction of Old Elpsy 
the Sorceress, who is regarded as a “ fearful 
woman,” that has made the colony “fare ill 
the three years she has been in’t.” In the 
second chapter, we again behold the prominent 
actors of the first division, now on American 
soil, the Earl of Bellamont having been appoint- 
ed Governor of the province of New-York, by 
William the Third. In this chapter, we have 
a glimpse of the bold Buccaneer; and in it, 
likewise, Old Elpsy is again becoming promi- 
nent, and beginning to sway anew the tide of 
human passion in the breasts of some of those 
who have before acknowledged her power. In 
the third chapter, Elpsy, by frightening a couple 
of Dutch sentinels out of their wits, makes her 
way out of one of the portals of the city at night, 
passes “ Hell Gate” in “a light Indian birch 
canoe of the frailest structure,’ the waters seeth- 
ing the while like a boiling cauldron and she 
shouting with the dash of the waves and hissing 
as they bubbled and foamed in her track, and 















That our meaning may be clearly set forth, 
we will, after naming such of the dramatis per- 
sone as are necessary to our purpose, glance 
hastily over the second of the “two acts” of 
which the “‘ dramatic romance” before us con- 
sists. The prominent personages of the story, 
besides “the Kyd,” are a young Irish Noble- 
man, Kate Bellamont, the daughter and heiress 
of an Irish earl, and Elpsy the Sorceress. “A 
rocky headland that stretches boldly out into the 
bosom of one of the lake-like bays that indent 
the southern shore of Ireland,” is the scene, 
and “the merry month of May, in the year six- 
teen hundred and ninety-four,”’ the time, of most 
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reaches in good time the ‘ Witch’s Rock,” 
where she is soon joined by the pirate Kyd, 
about whose neck she hangs an amulet, after 
weaving a spell that teetotally puts to shame the 
weird sisters of Macbeth, which is to protect 
him through life from powder and ball, flint 
and fire. Chapter fourth is kindly permitted to 
glide along without her actual bodily presence, 
though her spirit is busy here through another ; 
but to make up for this omission, we have in 
chapter fifth “spells and incantations dire” 
enough to gratify the appetites of all the admi- 
rers of Monk Lewis and Monkess Ratcliffe that 
ever lived. In chapter sixth and last, we behold 
her again, first in spirit acting by another’s body, 
then in palpable bodily presence, revealing her 
foreknowledge of things but now coming to 
pass, explaining clearly what were mysteries to 
all beside, and fuily establishing her claims to 
sistership with Sathanas. 


Now, as one of the “reading community,” 
a citizen of the “ republic of letters,"’ we respect- 
fully protest against the use of such tomfoolery 
as all this, in works of imagination intended for 
general perusal. The age of witches and wiz- 
ards is past; seething cauldrons have ceased to 
work direful spelJs; incantations have lost their 
power over the spirits of sea and air; from the 
“eye of newt and toe of frog’’ have gone the 
properties of olden time: the whole machinery, 
indeed, of diablerie and hecatecraft has fallen to 
pieces ; and he does no good work, performs no 
service that should be acceptable, who gathers 
up the fragments to reconstruct the broken wheel. 
This is the work attempted by the author of 
“Captain Kyd,” in others of his writings as 
well as the present. He fails now most signal- 
ly, as he has failed aforetime, and we are glad 
of it. We wish no man suceess in such an ad- 
venture, and least of ail one so capable as he is 
of succeeding in better and higher things. An- 
other exhibition of the “‘ Witch’s Cauldron” 
might be endured from Shakspeare, and a re- 
production of Meg Merrilies from Scott. We 
somewhat doubt even this, however; and feel 
very certain that inferior genius cannot at this 
day hold up before the mind’s eye such nonde- 
script nonexistences, without deserving and re- 
ceiving rebuke. As a variety of the genus 
witch, Old Elpsy is very respectable; but we 
joyfully cheer her on the road to oblivion, where 
she will soon be thick-covered, and will willing- 


ly forego, from this time henceforth forever, the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with any of her 
like. She sat upon us, during our perusal of 
the work, like an incubus, marring what else 
had been most beautiful; and through the 
author’s labor, we doubt not, she was an equal 
torment tohim. We have, however, disposed 
of her, to our own if not to his satisfaction, and 
will now take a very brief glance at other and 
worthier things. 

** Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Sea,” 
is altogether a very fine specimen of the melo- 
dramatic romance, which is what it professes to 
be. It opens with a,trial of skill in archery, in 
the good old manner of Robin Hood’s day, by 
some noble maidens, gallantly esquired, and 
gathered together “from many a lordly roof, 
both far and near, to celebrate a rural fete in 
honor of the sixteenth birthday of the only child 
of an ancient house, the beautiful Kate Bella- 
mont, better known throughout the barony as 
‘wild Kate of Castle Cor.’” In the pastimes 
of the day, says the chronicle, “ archery, then 
much practised by ladies of gentle blood, was 
to hold a conspicuous place ;” and as the hour 
of noon approached, “ the Earl’s chief forester, 
Cormac Dermot, his gray locks covered with a 
red cloth bonnet, in which was fastened an 
eagle’s plume, and his goodly person arrayed in 
a holiday suit of green and gold, made his ap- 
pearance on the lawn by the west side of the 
Castle, and wound his horn, long and loud, as 
the signal that the ‘gentle sport of archerie’ was 
now about to begin.” This lawn, and the 
preparations for the pastime, are thus described : 

** The place chosen for the trial of skill was an 
ample lawn of the softest and greenest verdure, 
lying between the wall of the castle and the verge 
of the cliff. A few ancient oaks grew here and 
there upon it ; and towards the south it was open 
to the land-locked bay and far-distant sea, which, 
wide as the vision extended, seemed to belt the 
horizon like a shining band of silver. At each 


extremity of the field, one hundred yards apart, 
was pitched upon the sward a gorgeous pa liom, 
one of blue, the other of orange-coloured silk : 
the hangings of the former were fringed with sil- 
ver; and from the festooned curtains of the latter 
ended tassels of silk and gold. In these were 
aid tables spread with cloths of crimson damask, 
and covered with every luxury that could tempt 
the palate or gratify theeye. From the summit 
of one of the pavilions fluttered a crimson banner- 
et, displaying the arms of Bellamont, its boar’s- 
head crest pierced through with an arrow, em- 
blematical of the occasion; and from the top of 
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the other waved a white banner, in the centro of 
which, according to the rules of heraldry, a bow, 
quiver, target and other signs of archery were 
tastefully emblazoned. i 

Twenty-five yards in front of each pavilion, two 
targets were placed, fifty yards apart, so that after 
sending all their arrows at one, the archers might 
walk up to it and gather them, and taking their 
stand by it, shoot back to the other; thus alter- 
nately reversing the direction of their shots, and 
adding healthful exercise to their graceful pas- 
time. The targets were both very beautiful, and 
gay with colours; being round wooden shields 
half an inch in thickness and three feet in diame- 
ter, with four circles painted on the faces; the 
outer white, with a green border ; the next black ; 
the next within it orange; and the inner circle 
red, encompassing a gold centre. They were 
elevated, at a slight angle, twenty inches from 
the ground, on a slight frame resembling a pain- 
ter’s easel. 

Midway between the targets, but safely placed 
several paces back from the erratic path of the 
arrows, was erected beneath an ancient linden- 
tree a sylvan throne, surmounted by a canopy of 
silk, elaborately worked with the needle to rep- 
resent Diana, with her nymphs and hounds, pur- 
suing a herd of deer with flights of arrows. This 
was the seat of the umpire of the sports—Katrine, 
the lovely Countess of Bellamont. Altogether, 
it was an imposing and gorgeous scene; and 
with its stern castle rising boldly from the ver- 
dant lawn topped with battlements and towers ; 
with its boundary on the north side, of green, dark, 
old woods, aind the calm, deep bay beneath, with 
a yacht sleeping on its bosom ; with its extended 
prospect of the illimitable sea forever breathing 
with a mysterious life, the field of archery at 
Castle Cor, for the natural beauty of the spot and 
the taste displayed in its adornment, has doubtless 
had no parallel in the annals of archery.” 


Scarcely have the echoes of old Cormac’s horn 
died away in the forest, when the castle pours 
‘forth its gay throng of archers towards the lists. 
All are animated, and commence instant prepara- 
tion for the trial. From bundles of bows thrown 
by the chief forester on the ground before each 
pavilion, the youths begin busily to select weap- 
ons for the fair archers, whe are themselves ear- 
nestly engaged in choosing arrows from quivers 
that hang suspended about, fastening braces of 
thick fawn’s leather on the left or bow arm, just 
above the wrist to preserve it from injury by the 
rebound of the bow-string, and drawing on the 
right hand, from parcels reached them by pages, 
shooting-gloves, with three finger-stalls, fitted 
with a strap and button to fasten at the wrist, to 
protect their fingers in drawing the arrow. 


“The party of archeresses consisted of seven 
fair girls, the eldest scarce seventeen. They 
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were fancifully attired, some in green, and others 
in orange or blue hunting-jackets, after the taste- 
ful fashion of the period; a costume admirably 
calculated to display their sylphanshapes. They 
all wore hats of the colour of their spencers, loop- 
ed up in front, and ornamented with waves of 
snowy plumes. Long white trains descended 
from their waists to the ground, but in shooting, 
were gathered beneath the belt on the left side, 
and thence falling down again to the feet in riu- 
merous folds, added to the grace and picturesque- 
ness of their appearance. Each archeress was 
attended by a favoured youth as an esquire, habi- 
ted in a green or gray hunting-frock, bordered 
with a wreath of embroidered oak-leaves, with an 
arrow worked in silver thread on each lappel. 
They wore broad flapping hats, turned boldly 
back from the forehead, and shaded in front with 
a drooping black plume. Each carried a short 
hunting-spear, decked with ribands of the colour 
of his mistress’ jacket, gifts from her own hand 
and tied thereon with her own fingers, in token 
that she acknowledged him as her “Esquire of 
the Bow.”’ The duty of these youthful cavaliers 
was to select a bow suited to the strength of the 
archeress whose colors they wore ; to fitit with 
an arrow of a weight proportioned to its power, 
having a-nock exactly receiving the string; to 
assist, if the lady is unskilled, in stringing the 
bow; to draw the arrows from the butt, or collect 
the far-shot shafts and return them to the owner; 
and otherwise, as courtesy and gallantry prompt- 
ed, to do their duty as “‘esquires of archerie.” 

Once more the sonorous horn of old Cormac 
was heard winding, now high, now low, ina long, 
wild strain, and then ending in three sharp blasts, 
like the stirring notes of a bugle sounding to the 
charge. Every archeress now had her brace 
buckled on her arm, and her shooting glove but- 
toned about her wrist; every one had two good 
arrows in the pouch at her belt, and a third on 
the string; and each fair girl, attended by her 
esquire, hastened to the stand by the southernmost 
target, at the sound of the forester’s horn—save, 
in each instance, Kate Bellamont !” 


Now the cause of Kate’s tardiness is, that she 
and the young Lord Robert Lester are engaged 
in some pleasant by-play and love maneuvering, 
on a part of the green by themselves. Here, after 
a time, the young noble begins to look and talk 
as lovers always will, when the fair maiden, 
laughing, and unwilling to betray the feeling his 
last words have created, exclaims suddenly, “Do 
he quick, Lord Robert! my bow is not yet strung 
with our foolish idling here, and I shall be too 
late for the lists.” Ina few minutes she is fully 
armed and equipped as the law of archery directs, 
and the trial of skill forthwith commences. Four 
arrows are discharged with not remarkable skill, 
and the: fifth turn is that of Grace Fitzgerald, a 
romping beauty, cousin to ‘“‘wild Kate.” 
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‘“Now, cousin Gracy, do be steady!” cried 
Kate Bellamont; “take heed! you will shoot 
my esquire through the heart if you handle your 
bow so carelessly.” 

“And then you would shoot me through the 
head in return, I dare say.” 

The laughing girl bounded to the stand as she 
spoke, carelessly drew her arrow to the head, and, 
ere she had well taken aim, away it flew, and} 
passed through the centre of the emblazoned tar- 
get waving on the summit of the pavilion, and 
continued its wild flight into the wood beyond. 

“ Bravo, cousin Gracy! you have won the sil- 
ver arrow,”’ cried Kate Bellamont. ‘Lord Rob- 
ert, I wonder if that was the arrow you chose for 
Ladv Grace. A taper both ways, or I'll forfeit 
my jennet!”’ 

*¢ Who makes the broil now, young mistress ?”* 
asked the old forester, with a glance of humour. 

“You and I, worthy Cormac, are two very dif- 
ferent people where a young gentleman is concern- 
ed,’’ said the maiden, laughing. 

The forester shook his head incredulously, and, 
turning to Grace Fitzgerald, said, “Faith, but it 
was a brave shot that, my young lady! You 
have done what old Dermot could not have done 
at a target, playing in the wind like that. But 
with the leave of my lady the queen, you must 
have a second shot at the real target. Take this 
arrow, that tapers from the feather to the pile; 
fit it to your bow-string exactly at the spot where 
it is wound round with silk ; and, if you will fol- 
low my directions, I will teach you to strike the 
centre of the true butt, or never draw arrow to 
headagain.”’ Leave being granted by acclamme- 
tion, the archeress merrily resumed her attitude 
and prepared to follow his instructions. 

* Hold the bow easily in your hand. Throw 
our head back a little. That will do. Now 
eep your bow-arm straightened, and bend the 

wrist of your gloved hand inward. Now raise 
your bow, steadily drawing the arrow at the 
same time—not towards your eye but towards 
your ear. Be steady! When it is three parts 
drawn, take your aim at the centre. Keep the 
head of the arrow a little to the right of the mark. 
Be cool, and, if you are sure of your aim, draw 
the arrow quickly and steadily to the head, and 
gently part your fingers and let it go!” 

The shaft, loosened from the string, cut the air 
and buried itself in the very centre of the golden 
eye ofthetarget. A shout from every part of the 
field acknowledged the suecess of the quick pu- 
pil, and bore testimony to the skill of the expe- 
rienced old archer. 

*Tt is Cormac’s shot, not mine,” said the 
archeress; ‘‘I am satisfied with piercing the glit- 
tering centre of yonder escutcheon.” 

¥ The queen shall decide,”’ cried several of the 

y turning towards the throne where sat the 
ovely countess, amid her youthful attendants, 
participating with girlish interest in the scene, 
and prepared to decide all appeals to her royal 
umpirage. 

“Gracy is right. Cormac’s skill directed the 
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shaft. She has no honest claim to the honor of 
the hit, save the credit of having stood quiet lon- 
ger than she was ever known to before! The 
banner with its perforated target she is justly 
entitled to; and,’’ added the countess, with a 
smile, “I here award it to her.”’ 

** And if I ever get a husband he shall carry it 
before him into battle,’ said the merry sylph. 
** Now, divine Kate, see that you don’t wound 
my arrow. I would not have it injured for a sil- 
ver one.”’ 

‘* It tapers from the middle in each direction, I 
have no doubt,” said Kate, archly, glancing mis- 
chievously towards her esquire as she prepared to 
take her place at the stand. 

** Your speech tapers in both directions, wild 
Kate,”’ retorted the other, blushing. “I wonder 
what you and Lord Robert could have been doing, 
that you loitered so long about the pavilion! 
There, I declare, if you are not holding your bow 
with the short limb uppermost!” 

Kate blushed in her turn, and reversed it. 

** Why cousin Kate Bellamont, you are goin 
to shoot with the feather towards the target!’ 
cried the tantalizing little maiden. “Really, I 
do begin to wonder what you and Lester could 
have been about, that the mention of. it scatters 
your wits and makes you look so very foolish !”’ 


At this, Kate shakes her head with a playful 
menace at her tormentor, places her arrow with 
the right end to the bow-string, and takes her 
stand. The instant she fixes her eyes on the tar- 
get, her self-possession returns, and, elevating 
her bow, she throws herself with careless grace 
into the attitude of an accomplished areheress: 
And this gives the author a fine opportunity to 
describe the person of his heroine, which he does 
in a manner almost any artist we wot of may 
envy. 


* A more beantiful object than this young crea- 
ture, standing in the strikingly spirited attitude 
she had assumed, can hardly be imagined. 
Though but sixteen, her form was divinely per- 
fect. Every limb—foot, hand, and arm—was a 
rare model for a seulptor’s chisel. The undula- 
ting outline of her shoulders was faultless; and 
her figure, perhaps, was the more beautiful that 
her bust and waist, and the wavy symmetry of 
her whole person, was just receiving that harmo- 
ny of touch and roundness of finish which marks 
the era when the wild romping girl is merging 
into the blushing, conscious, loving, and loveable 
maidenofseventeen. Descended from anancient 
Milesian family, she betrayed her origin in her 
complexion, which was a rich brunette, reflecting 
in warm, sunny tints the mantling blood, which 
came and went atevery emotion. Hereyes were 
dark and sparkling as night with its stars, and 
as, with a slightly bent brow, she fixed them on 
the target, they had a cool and steady expression 
remarkable in one of her years and sex. She 
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wore a dark ruby velvet jacket, laced over a stom- 

acher rich with brilliants, and a velvet hat of the 
same dark ruby, surmounted by a plume of white 
ostrich feathers, in that day a rare and costly or- 
nament, which gracefully drooped about her 
head in striking contrast with her raven locks 
that floated around her superb neck in the wildest 
freedom. Her lips, like most of the lips of Erin’s 
fair maidens, were of a rich coral red, and just 
parted as she took sight, rendering visible a pearly 
line of beautifully-arranged teeth. Her mouth, 
when closed, was finely shaped, and sometimes 
wore an air of decision, that did not, however, in 
any way diminish its witchery. The glow of 
health, and the pride of birth and beauty, were 
upon her countenance, and every feminine grace 
and charm seemed to play around her. 

As she stood with one foot a little advanced, 
her neck slightly curved to bring her eyes down 
to a level with the mark, her left side, but no part 
of the front of the body, accurately turned towards 
the target, the eyes of old Cormac Dermot glis- 
tened with pride. Slowly she elevated the bow, 
drawing the arrow simultaneously towards the 
ear with the first three gloved fingers of her right 
hand, till she had drawn it out three quarters of 
its length, when, pausing till she had filled her 
eye with the golden eye of the target, she drew 
it smartly to its head, and let it loose from her 
fingers. For an instant she stood foliowing its 
swift flight: the pupils of her dark eyes dilated 
and eager; her lips closely shut; her chest ad- 
vanced ; her right arm elevated and curved above 
her shoulders, the wrist bent, and the finger= of 
the hand turned gently downward; the left arm 
extended at full length, and grasping the relaxed 
bow ; her neck curved ; her spirited head thrown 
baek, and her whole action animated and com- 
manding; presenting, altogether, perhaps the 
most graceful attitude the female form is suscep- 
tible of assuming. 

The arrow was sent with unerring aim, struck 
the golden eye within half an inch of Grace Fitz- 

erald’s, and buried itself to its feather. The 

wn rung with the plaudits of both archeresses 
and esquires; and even the retainers and fisher- 
men, who were humble but curious spectators of 
the sports, gave vent to their admiration in shouts 
of clamorous applause. Old Cormac swung his 
long yew bow above his head with delight, and 
looked as if, in the pride of the moment, he would 
have hugged his accomplished pupil to his heart,” 


Thus closed the first round. In the second, 
Grace Fitzgerald’s arrow struck within a finger’s 
breadth of the center, and an incident occurred 
which is thus described : 


“* Kate with the arrow given her by Cormac 
fitted to her bowstring, took somewhat less care- 
ful aim than with her first shot, and was about 
to loose the arrow, when a hawk, bearing a live 
fish in his talons, soared above the cliff, and with 
swift wing flew high across the lawn in the direc- 
tion of the forest. 
12 
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point of the arrow was elevated from the target 
into the air, drawn to its head with a stronger 
arm and more resolute eye, and launched from the 
bow-string. With irresistible force and unerring 
aim, it cleft the air and struck the proud bird of 
prey beneath the wing. He uttered.a wild cry, 
flew heavily a few feet perpendicularly upward, 
and then, whirling round and round in concentric 
circles, each gyration bringing him nearer the 
earth, fell, transfixed with the arrow, among the 
fishermen ; fluttering wildly on the ground in 
agony, he succeeded, before they could secure 
him, in flapping himself over the precipice.” 


The third and last round soon followed; and 
in this Kate Bellamont shivered Grace Fitzger- 
ald’s second arrow from end to end, and womthe 
prize—‘‘a finely wrought arrow of silver, five 
inches in length, with a chased gold head, on 
which was graven, in small Gothic characters, 
these words: ‘FIELD OF ARCHERY, CASTLE COR, 
MAY, MDCXCIV.’”’ 


The whole chapter is as fresh and graphic, as 
what we have here culled from it to give an idea 
of the finely conceived and well-managed scene; 
and kindred to it, in manner, is the deseription 
which immediately succeeds it, of an incident 
that grew out of Kate Bellamont’s startling shot 
atthe passing falcon. There are too, in the course 
of the volumes, descriptions of other scenes, 
—storms, chases, and battles at sea,—of nearly 
equal excellence; with not a few fine shadings 
of character, and some masterly exhibitions of 
passion. The terrific is well wrought; of the 
bloedy we have entirely too mueh, though pre- 
pared for a good deal by the name; in the pathet- 
ic, the few attempts made are rather failures. 
On the whole, the work is the best, in our esti- 
mation, that Mr. Incranam has produced since 
he made his debut in ** The South West,” which 
appears to have been written with more care than 
any of his subsequent volumes ; and we think it 
will be read with deep interest, and cause his 
future productions to be sought with avidity. 


There are some faults in the management of 
the story, which cannot be commented upon with- 
out giving an analysis of the plot; and as we 
consider this rank injustice to a novelist, at least 
till his work has gone to its second or third edi- 
tion, we suffer them to pass unnoticed. We can- 
not forbear, however, to warn the author against 
continued indulgences in his old and besetting sin 
of violating grammatical accuracy ; and for some 
gross instances of this and other inelegances, in 
his present volumes, we refer him to pages 164, 
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216, and 228 of the first, and 40, 69, and 110, of 
the second. 

Free, bold, and ever animated, as a writer, we 
feel satisfied that he has only to bestow a little 
more care upon his style, and learn somewhat 
better to conceal the art of his craft, to take rank 
among the best novelists of the country. In de- 
scriptions of natural scenery he is even now with- 



























out a superior, and as a narrator of events his ex- 
cellences are not few. 


THE FAR WEST. 























“Tne Far West; or, a Tour beyond the 
Mountains. Embracing outlines of Western Life 
and Scenery.”” 2 vols. 12mo. New-York: Har- 
perand Brothers. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash. 
—Though these volumes were published several 
months since, we have but very recently had an 
opportunity of perusing them; and when we say 
to our readers that at two sittings we accompanied 
the traveller from the first to the last chapter of 
his Journal, they will correctly conclude that we 
found him a very intelligent and entertaining com- 
panion. The faults and the excellences of the 
work are both numerous: but, sooth to say, they 
so nearly balance one another, that with merely 
an allusion to two or three of each, we are willing 
to ery “‘quiis’’ with the author, and thank him 
forthe pleasure he has afforded us. A redundan- 
cy of language, an overloading of speculations, 
anda perpetual interruption of the narrative by 
digressions of almost every kind, lessen the val- 
ue of the book, and detract much from its inter- 
est; butthe graphic descriptions of natural scene- 
ry, the delineations of peculiar specimens of 
the genus homo, and the historical materials, with 
whiehat abounds, afford not unprofitable enter- 
tainment from beginning to end. 

We could have liked the whole better, had men 
and manners received a greater share of the trav- 
eller’s attention; but as the enthusiasm of his 
poetical temperament led him mostly to an obser- 
vanee-of and converse with Nature and her works, 
of these principally has he treated, and we are 

content. That this wasa mistake in him, we do 
verily believe ; but that it should have subjected 
him to the harsh criticism with which he has been 
visited in a high quarter, we cannot admit. The 
traveller has 2 right to look at just what he pleases, 
and ought to journalize about just what he sees, 
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and nothing more; and to find fault with him, 
when he comes to publish the result of his obser- 
vations, because he has not done what he did not 
wish to do, is neither sound criticism nor fair 
dealing. 

“The Far West” is the production of Mr. Ep- 
mUND Face, of the Louisville News Leiter. 
Though inferior, in its style, to some of his sub- 
sequent writings, it contains many passages of 
great beauty, and is creditable to his talents. The 
chapters devoted to the early French settlements 
upon the Mississippi, Illinois, and Wabash riv- 
ers, in particular, are deeply interesting and well 
written, as we shall endeavor to make manifest in 
the Select Miscellany of our next number. 


NEW-YORK REVIEW. 

Tuis quarterly, the ablest and most catholic 
Review in the country, has reached its eighth 
number, improving in our estimation, at every 
step in its progress. ‘The April issue, indeed, is 
the very model for an American quarterly, and 
should warmly recommend the work to the favor 
and support of our scholars, politicians, and sci- 
entific and literary men. This number contains 
eleven papers in the review department, twenty 
critical notices, a quarterly chronicle of passing 
events, and a list of new publications, home and 
foreign. The subjects of the eleven papers first 
mentioned are—Literary Property; Nathaniel 
Bowdwitch, the Congress of 1774, the National 
Portait Gallery, Poems from the German, Scien- 
tific Associations, the Aborigines of the Ohio Val- 
ley, Evidences of Christianity, Modern French 
Romance, New translations of the Book of Job, 
and Steam-boat Explosions. 

The article on “Literary Property”? goes over 
the whole ground of the rights of authors and the 
policy of an international copy-right law, and to 
our mind conclusively establishes the position, 
that justice to foreign authors, and the protection 
of our own against the avarice of publishers, 
alike demand the passage by the American Con- 
gress of a bill of the kind which has been asked 
for by both parties. We may refer to this article 
again. ‘The paper upon Bowditch is not such an 
one as will satisfy the warm admirers of its sub- 
ject, but strikes us as being a very judicious, 
though far too brief, examination of that good 
| and great man’s claims to rank with the philose- 
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phers of the world. ‘The Congress of 1774” 
is an article of much interest, some portions of 
which we shall hereafter transfer to our pages. 
General Harrison’s Historical Discourse is justly 
commended in the brief paper on the “Aborigines 
of Ohio;” and the Critical Notices,” so far 
as we are enabled by our own reading of the 
works considered to test their correctness, are 
just and liberal. The “ Quarterly Chronicle” is 
a new feature to the work, and one of much in- 
terest. ‘T'wo or three of the longer papers, in the 
first department of the Review, we have not yet 
read. 

We observe that Mr. Flash is the agent of the 
New-York Quarterly in Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Whiting in Columbus. 

































some quarto of four medium pages—intelligent, 
spirited, and various—and is eminently deserving 
of support. 

The “Baltimore Literary Monument,”’ conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Arruur and MacJivton, isa 
monthly as well worth its price as any magazine 
in the country. It has improved steadily since 
its commencement a year ago, and bids fair to 
attain a high degree of excellence. 

The ‘American Museum,” edited by Mr. N, 
C. Brooks, of Baltimore, is likewise a good work, 
It has quadrupled in interest since its first issue, 
and has at this time a number of ripe scholars and 
able men contributing to its pages. 

Mr. J. H. Incranam, the author of “ Captain 
Kyd,”’ is about to publish a collection of his mis- 
cellaneous pieces. They may prove profitable 
to his purse, but they certainly will not to his 
LITERARY CHITCHAT. reputation. 

The publisher forgot to send us our copy of 
Mr. W. G. Simms’s “ Southern Passages. and 
Pictures.”” We have found some excellent poe- 
try in that of a friend, nevertheless, and shall 
iereafter transfer a portion of it to our pages. 


Mr. N. P. Wiuzus is said to be engaged upon 
a new play, the principal female character of 
which is intended for Miss Currron. The ge- 
nius that has produced “ Bianca Visconti”? and 
**'Tortesa the Usurer,”’ could hardly employ itself 
more profitably than in dramatic compositions. 
Of Mr. Wi11s’s success as a dramatist, we have 
nota doubt. Mr. Epes Sarcenr is another gen- 
tleman, who will succeed nobly in this depart- 
ment of literature. His ‘“ Velasco” is a produc- 
tion of rare merit, as we shall endeavor to demon- 
strate one of these days, to all who are in any 
wise dubious as tothe fact, Weare glad to hear 
that Mr. Sarcent is employed in the composi- 
tion of-another play. 

Dr. Birp’s new novel, entitled “* Robin Day,” 
has been received at Fuasn’s. It reads well, as 
far as we have advanced in its perusal, and ap- 
pears to be much less strained, in characters and 
incidents, than some of the author’s other fictions. 
We shall endeavor to give some account of it in 
our next. 

A specimen number of the ‘“* Buckeye Blos- 
som,”’ referred to in our last issue, has reached 
us from Xenia, in this State. It is a very neat 
pamphlet of sixteen pages—well printed, well 
filled, and altogether creditable to the enterprise 
of the young gentlemen who have set it on foot, 
Messrs. P. Lapnam and W. B, Fatrcuixp. 

From Richmond, Indiana, we have three or four 
numbers of the “ Family Schoolmaster,”’ a new 

paper which has recently been started there by 
Messrs. Hotnoway and Davis. It is a hand- 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 


Waite the British Parliament has been abridg- 
ing the privileges of authors, and the American 
Congress talking about an international copy- 
right law, the French statesmen have been ma- 
turing a scheme for the protection of authors in 
their rights, which is comprehensive in its terms, 
and liberal in its features. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the French Legislature, which secures 
to an author for life, the exclusive right of pub- 
lishing his works, or authorizing their publica- 
tion, and enables him fo cede that right to others 
either for the whole or a part.of his natural life. 
After his death, the exclusive right of publishing 
his works or authorizing their publication, is te 
be vested in his widow or heirs, for her or their 
profit, for a period of thirty years. To the editor 
of an anonymous work, the exclusive right is 
given to publish the same for thirty years. 

Playwrights are well protected. The bill pro- 
vides that the dramatic works of living authors 
shall be performed in no theater without the con- 
sent of the writer. Posthumous dramatic works 
shal] not be performed without the consent of the 
proprietors ; and the right of these proprietors is 
secured for the term of thirty years from the first 
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performance of the work. After a dramatic 
author’s decease, and in the absence of conven- 
tions entered into with him or his representatives, 
any lawfully established theater may perform 
his works on paying to his widow, heirs, or 
representatives, a sum equal to that which he 
received at the time of his death. The right to 
that sum shal] last thirty years, from the date 
of the author’s death. The printing and pub- 
lishing of dramatic works, is regulated by the 
provision of the bill which governs the:publishing 
of works in the other deparments of literature. 

Productions in the fine arts, are equally well 
secured for the benefit of their originators, the 
author of a drawing, a picture, a work of sculp- 
ture, a piece of architecture, or any production 
of similar character, having the exclusive right 
of reproducing it, or authorizing its reproduction, 
by engravings, casts, copies, or otherwise, during 
his life-time. After his death, his rights descend 
to his heirs for the period of thirty years, as in 
the other cases. 

Composers of music are protected by provi- 
sions which embrace those for the protection of 
dramatic and other writers. 


THE LENGTH OF LIFE. 


Tue Edinburgh Philosohical Journal contains 
an abstract of a recent work of Dr. Caspar, 
of Berlin, on the * Duration of Human Life,” 
from which it would appear that the Doctor has 
given years of close study and observation to 
this subject. The conclusion to which he has 
come, according to the philosophical Journal, he 
announces in the following proposition: ‘The 
proportion of births to the population in any 
place, expresses almost the medium or average 
duration of life there.”” For example, says the 
Journal, suppose that this proportion is in the 
ratio of one to twenty-eight, then the average 
life of the inhabitants of the place will be found 

“to be twenty-cight years. 
Dr. Caspar states as facts, abundantly sup- 


ported by his reseaches and observations, that | 


the longevity of the female is greater than that 
of the male sex; that the age of puberty carries 
off eight per cent more of the latter than of the 
former; that the proportion of deaths of women 
in labor is one in one hundred and eight; that 
of still-born infants, there are more of the male 
than of the female sex; that the married state is 
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favorable to longevity; that the influence of 
poverty in shortening the medium duration of life 
is very great, the average age of the nobility of 
Germany being about fifty years, while that of 
the paupers is as low as thirty-two years; that the 
mortality in any population is always in exact 
ratio to its fecundity, or in other words, that the 
more prolific a people is, the greater, usually, is 
the mortality among them; that the medium dura- 
tion of human life, at the present time, is in 
Russia about twenty-one years, in Prussia twen- 
ty-nine, in Switzerland thirty-four, in France 
thirty-six, in Belgium thirty-six, and in England 
thirty-eight years; that the average length of 
life has, in recent times, increased very greatly 
in most European cities; and that the mortality 
is very generally greater in manufacturing than 
in agricultural districts. 

Dr. Caspar is said to treat fully on the influ- 
ence of pursuits or occupations on the duration 
of life; and from his inquiries it appears that 
clergymen are, on the whole, the longest, and 
medicalmen the shortest, lifed. The different 
classes he averages, in respect to their medium 
longevity, as follows: clergymen, sixty-five 
years; merchants, sixty-two; clerks, sixty-one ; 
farmers, sixty-one; militarymen, fifty-nine; law- 
yers, fifty-eight; artists, fifty-seven; medical- 
men, fifty-six. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some of our papers have not yet ecscaped 
from the confusion created among them by our 
recent removal. Should the communications of 
any of our correspondents be overlooked, in con- 
sequence of this, we trust they will attribute 
such unintentional neglect to the proper cause. 

“A. A.’ writes very well. We cannot, how- 
ever, determine upon the publication of a series 
of papers, with a knowledge of the character of 
only the first number. Will the writer favor us 
with the second and third? 

“S. L. M.” should, and we hope will, write 
again and with more care. In the present effort 
there are decided evidences of talent, although 
the sketch is too crude for publication in the 
Hesperian. 

“C,’s”’ story is too hastily written and too 
carelessly told. The writer can do much better 


| than this. 


